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PREFACE 

BY THE EDITOR. 



As biography is a species of history which re- 
cords the lives and characters of remarkable 
persons, it consequently becomes an interest- 
ing subject, and is of general utility. It would 
be but fair to assert, that almost every civflized 
nation on the globe has, at one period or other, 
produced distinguished individuals in various 
stations of life. 

Mr. Jefi^son, the President of the United 
States of America, in his <^ Notes on Virginia," 
thus speaks in answer to the assertion of tho 
Abb^ Raynal, that "America has not yet pro- 
duced one good poet, one able mathematician, 
one man of genius, in a single art, or a single 
science."— '^ When wo shall have existed as a 
nation," says Mr. J. "as long as the Greeks 
did befbre they produced a Homer, the Ro- 
mans a Virgil, the French a Racine and Vol- 
^taire, the English a Shakspeare and Milton, 
should this reptoach be still true, we will in- 
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qtiire from what unfriendly causes it has pro- 
ceeded, that the other countries of Europe 
and quarters of the earth shall not have in- 
scribed any name in the roll of poets. In 'war 
we have produced a Washington, whose me- 
mory will be adored while liberty shall have 
votaries; whose name wiU triumph over time, 
and will in future ages assume its just station 
among the most celebrated worthies of the 
world, when that wretched philosophy shall 
be forgotten which would arrange him among 
the degeneracies of nature. In pfaysicsi we 
have produced a FRAivKs.iir, than whom no 
one of the present age has made more impor- 
tant discoveries, nor has enriched philosophy 
with more, or more ingenious solutions of the 
phenomena of nature. We have supposed 
Mr. Rittenhouse second to no astronomer liv- 
ing; that in genius he must be the first, be* 
cause he is self taught," &c. 

In philosophy, England can boast of a Ba<* 
con, the most eminent professor in this science 
the world has ever produced. The Essays of 
this great writer is one of the best proofs we 
can adduce of his transcendent abilities; and 
America claims the enlightened Franklin, a 
man who ha^ not lefl his equal behind him, 
and whose Life and Writings are the subject 
of the following sheets. 

To say more iu this plajse of our Author 
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would be anticipating what is hereafter men^ 
tioned: it will therefore only be necessary to 
add, that due attention has been paid in the 
selection of such of his productions as may be 
adapted ts general perusal. The following 
lettei- from the celebrated Br. Price to a gen- 
tleman in Philadelphia, upon the subject of 
Dr. Franklin's memoirs of his own life, will 
not, it is presumed, be considered inapplicable: 

'' DEAR Sin, Hackney^ June 19, 1790. 

"I AM hardly able to tell you how kindly 
I take the letters with which you favour me. 
Your last, containing an account of the death 
of our excellent friend, Dri Franklin, and the 
circumstances attending it, deserves my par^ 
ticular gratitude. The account which he has 
left of his life will show, in a striking example, 
how a man, by talents, industry, and integrity, 
may rise from obscurity to the first eminence 
and consequence in the world ; but it brings 
his history no lower than the year 1757, and I 
understand that since he sent over the copy, 
which I^have read, he has been able to make 
no additions to it. It is with a melancholy re- 
gret that I think of his death ; but to death we 
are all bound by the irrevocable order of na- 
ture, and in looking forward to il^ there is com- 
, fort in being able to reflect — ^that we have not 
lived in vain, and that all the useful and vir- 
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cuaus shall meet in a better country beyond 
the grave. 

''Br. Franklin, in the last lotter I received 
from him, after mentioning his age and infir- 
mities, observes, that it has been kindly order- 
ed by the Author of Nature, that, as yre draw 
nearer the conclusion of life we are furnished 
with more helps to wean us from it, amopgst 
which one of the strongest is the lote of dear 
friends. I was delighted with the account 
you gave in your letter of the honour shown 
to his memory at Philadelphia, aM by Con- 
gress; and yesterday I received a high addi- 
tional pleasure by being informed that the Na- 
tional Assembly of France had determined to 
go into mourning for him. — ^What a glorious 
scene is opened there! The annals of the 
world furnish no parallel to it. On^ af the 
honours of our departed friend is, that he has 
contributed much to it. 

'M am, with great respect, 

''Your obliged and very humble servant, 

'RICHARD PRICE" 
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LIFE 

DR. FRANKLIN. 



XT DSAK 809, 

I ttATS aiavMfid Dayself Mtk ctdlletttiiig «ome M!d 
fljMoAotM «f lay fiuayiy. Voa ttiay temembet Ih6 in« 
qti^ies 1 ii«id«, when you w«vd mMh UM iik Eng^Iii^) 
iMWAig ittck of lay tialatloiis as were then livilig $ and 
the jottftttey I tmdertook fi»r tiial ]^arpofi6. td l»6 &o^ 
qnaiBted wHli tlie ^utie«aa!r8 di my pateikta^ and 
i$S, tliifiy df wlddh ard tinknowti to yom, I Salter my* 
Mif wUl ^Mstd the same' pleasure to yoU as to me. t 
shall talate them upon paper : k will be an tugtwtSlih 
enploymeffit ol* a week's unmtem^ted leisare, which 
I promise mysetf during my present retirement in tii^ 
<$0ttntry. Thstb are also other motives which induca 
me to the undertaking. From the bOsom <^ poverty 
and ebsc«yrity) i^ which I drew my first breath, and 
Spdnt my euliest years, I have raised myself to a 
itato of opulence and to some degree of celebrfty in 
the world. A constant good Ibrtune has attended ma 
tht«eugh every period of liib to my present advanced 
age ; and my descendants may ht desirous of learning 
what Were the means of which I made use, and which, 
thanks to the assisting hand of Providence, have proved 
so eminently successful. They may^ also, shottld tiiay 
«Ter be placed in a mnikr situati<m, dativa somto ad* 
vantage firom my narrative. 
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When I reflect, as I frequently do, upon the felicity 
I have enjoyed, I sometimes say to myself, that were 
the offer made true, I would engage to run again, from 
beginning to end, the same career of life. All I would 
ask, should be the privilege of an author, to correct, in 
a second edition, certain errors of the first. I could 
wish, likewise, if it were in my power, to change some 
trivial incidents and events for others more &vourabIe. 
Were t£is, however, denied me, still would I not de- 
cline the offer. But since a repetition of life cannot 
take place, there is nothing which, in my opinion, so 
nearly resembles it, as to call to mind all its circum- 
stances, and, to render their remembrance more du- 
rable, commit them to writuig. By thus employing 
myself, I shall yield to the inclination, so natural in 
old men, to talk of themselves and their exploits, and 
may freely follow my bent, without being tiresome to 
those who, from respect to my age, might think thenoi- 
selves obliged to listen to me ; as they will be at 
liberty to read me or nq( as thoy please. In fine— 
and I may as well avow it, since nobody would be- 
lieve me were I to deny it — I shall), perhaps, by this 
employment, gratify my vanity. Scarcely, indeed, 
have I ever heard or read the introductory phrase, 
" I may say withovi Tanity" but some striking and 
characteristic instance of vanity has immediately fol- 
lowed. The generality of men hate vanity in others, 
however strongly they may be tinctured with it them* 
selves : for myself, I pay obeisance to it wherever I 
meet with it, persuaded that it is advantageous, as 
well to the individual whom it governs, as to those 
who are within the sphere of its miluence. Of conse- 
quence, it would, in many cases, not be wholly absurd, 
that a man should count his vanity among the other 
sweets of life, and give thanks to Providence for the 
blessing. 

And here let me with all humility acknowledge, that 
to Divine Providence I am indebted for the felicity I 
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have hitherto enjoyed. It is that power alone which 
has farnished me with the means I have employed, and 
that has crowned th^m with success. My ikith, in this 
respect, leads me to hope, though I cannot count upon 
it, that the Divine goodness will still be exercised to- 
wards me, either by prolonging the duration of my 
happiness to the close of life, or by giving me forti- 
tude to support any melancholy reverse, which may 
happen to me, as to so many others. My future for- 
tune is unknown but to Him in whose hand is our 
destiny, and who can make our very afflictions subser- 
vient to our benefit. 

One of my uncles, desirous, like myself, of collect- 
ing anecdotes of our faihily , gave me some notes from 
which I have derived many particulars respecting our 
ancestors. From these I learn that they had lived in 
the sanie village ^Eaton in Northamptonshire^, upon 
a freehold of about thirty acres, for the space at least 
of three hundred years. How long they had resided 
there, prior to that period, my imcle had been unable 
to discover ', probably ever since the institution of sur- 
names, when they took the appellation of Franklin, 
which had formerly been the name of a partiisolar order 
of individuals.* * 

This petty estate would not have sufficed for their 
subsistence, had they not added the trade of black- 

* As a proof that Franklin was anciently the common name 
of an order or ranlHn England, see Judge Fortesraie; De lau- 
dibus Itgum AngUcBj written about the year 141z, m which 
is the fiwowing passage, to dhow that good juries might easily 
be formed in any part of E^land': 

** Regio etiam Ola, ita respcrsa refertaque est posseswribuf 
tantrum et agrorum, quod m ea, villula tarn parva reperiri 
non poteri^ in <nia non est estmi^, arm^gner,velpater-fomilias, 
qualis ibidem fivmkHn vulgariter nuncupetur, magnisditatus 
pa888Ssi<^buSj nee non lib^ tenentes et alii vcUecH plurimi, 
sols patrimomis sufficientes, ad faciendum juratam, in fonna 
prBenotata." 

*' Moreover, the same countiy is so filled and replenished 
with landed menne, that therein so small a thorpe cannot be 
t^aad wherein dwelleth not a knight, air eiquire. or such « 
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amitliy whieh wts pwpetvated in Um ftaiilj down to 
my vncle*i lioiey Uie eldMt fon haviiif been umSnmlLy 
brought up to this em^yaieiit : a ciMt<Hii whidi both 
he and my 6ther oba»ved with Tespeet to ti&eir eldest 



In the refleardias I made at Eaton, I ibond no ae« 
count of theb births, mamegeB, and deaths, eajdior 
than the year 1566 , this parish re|fister not eztendn^ 
fiother back than that period. TMs register infonasd 
me , that I was the y eongest son of the youngrest branch 
of the family, eoooAing fiire generations. My grand- 
father, Thomas, was bom in 1596, Hved at Eaton tfll 
he was too ^d to continue his trade, whan he retired 
to Banbnry, in Oxfordshire, where his son John, who 
was a dyer, resided, and with whom my father was 
apprenticed. He died, and was buried there : we aaw 
bis monument in 1758. His eldest son lived in the 
ftmily house at Eaton, which be bequeathed, with the 
land belonging to it, to his only daughter ; who, in 
concert with her hurfwnd, Mr. Fisher of WelHnglbe- 
tough, afterwards scdd it to Mr. Estead, the present 
proprietor. 

My grand&ther had fam eurviTing sens, Thomas, 
John, Benjamin, and Josias. I shall give you such par- 
tieulan of them as my memory will fiuniah, not having 
my papers here, in wln^ you wtil 4nd a mote minntn 
account, if they are not lost during my absence. 

Thomas had learned the trade of ablacksmith under 

boosebolder as is there oomnKwly called a /rankBn, enxMhed 
whh greet posKssions ; and also other fie^olders end nao^r 
yeomen, able lor their Uvelibood to make a jury ia form 
afbremealiaiied.'' ou> vsj^$latiqv, 

Cbaucer^caHs his coaniry gentlssMs a finmUim: ssd. 



This wiMiby firankfa bore a pom of sHk 
FbtU te his ^nfle, Tvbite as mondiis milk ; 
Knifht of the ^re. first justice at tBe mie. 
To M^ the poor^ the mbtfiil to advise. 
In iffl empbyments^ gQnerpas,jaft hepr^vpd, 
ReuQWUxl wt courtesy, by all oeJovedT 
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liis father ; but, possessing a good natural understand* 
ing, he improved it bj study, at the solicitation of a 
gentlenum of the name of Pakner, who was at that 
time the principal inhabitant of the TiUage, and who 
encouraged, in like manner, all my uncles to cultivate 
their minds. Thomas thus rendered himself compe 
tent to the functions of a country attorney ; soon be- 
came an essential personage in the affairs of the vil- 
lage ; and was one of the chief movers of every public 
enterprise, as well relative to the county as the town 
of Northampton. A variety of remarkable incidents 
were tdd us of him at Eaton. After enjoying the es- 
teem and patronage of Lord Halifikz,^he died January 
€, 170S, precisely four years before I was bom. The 
recital that was made us of his Hfe and character, by 
some aged persons of the village, struck you, I re- 
member, as extraordinary, from its analogy to what 
you knew of myself. '< Had he died," said you, ** just 
four years later, one might have supposed a transmi- 
gration of souls." 

John, to the bsst of my belief, was brought up to the 
trade of a wool-dyer. 

Benjamin served his apprenticeship in London to a 
silk-dyer. He was an inidustrious man : I remember 
him well ; for, while I was a child,^^ joined my fa- 
ther at Boston, and lived for some years in the house 
with us. A particular affection had always subsisted 
between my father and him ; and I was his godson. 
He arrived to a great age. He left behind him two 
quarto volumes of poems in manuscript, consisting of 
little ftigitive pieces addressed to his friends. He had 
ixxvented a short-hand, which he taught me, but, hav- 
ing never made use ofit, I have now forgotten it. He 
was a man of piety, and a constant attendant on the 
best preachers, whose sermons he took a pleasure in 
writmg down according to the expeditory method he 
haddevised. Many volumes were thus collected by 
him. He was also extremely fond of politics; to^ 
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Qtttch 80, perhaps, for his sitoatiim. I lately found in 
London a collection which he had made of all ihm 
principal pamphlets relative to public affairs, from the 
year 1641 to 1717. Many volumes are wanting, as 
appears by the series of numbers } but there still re- 
main eight in folio, and twesty-four in quarto and 
octavo. The collection had &llen into the hands of & 
second-hand bookseller, who, knowing me by having 
sold me some books, brought it to me. My uncle, it 
seems, had left it behind him on his departure for 
America, about My years ago. I ibund various notes 
of his writing in the margins. His grandson, Samuel, 
in now living at Boston. 

Oar humble family had early embraced the Refi>r- 
mation. They remained faithftdly attached during the 
reign of Queen Mary, when they ^ere in danger of 
being molested on account of their zeal against po- 
pery. They had an English Bible, and, to conceal it 
the more securely, they conceived the project of lis- 
tening it, open, with packthreads across ihe leaves, 
on the inside of the lid of the close-stool. When my 
great-grandfather wished to read to his family, he re- 
versed the lid of the close-stool upon his knees, and 
passed the leaves from one side to the other, which 
were held down on each by the packthread. One of 
the children was stationed at the door, to give notice 
if he saw the proctor ("an officer of the spiritual court^ 
make his appearance: in that case, the lid was re- 
stored to its place, with the Bible concealed under it 
as before. I had this anecdote from my uncle Ben- 
jamin. 

The whole family preserved its attachment to the 
Church of England till towards -the close of the reign 
of Charles II. when certain ministers, who had been 
rejected as nonconformists, having held conventicles in 
Northamptonshire, they were joined by Benjamin and 
Josias, who adhered to them ever after. The rest of 
the family continued in the episcopal church. 
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My father, Josias, married early in life. He went) 
with his wife and three children, to Now England, 
about the year 1683. Conventicles being at that time 
prohibited by law, and frequently disturbed, some 
considerable persons of his acquaintance determined 
to go to America, where they hoped to enjoy the free 
exercise of their religion, and my father was prevailed 
on to accompany them. 

My father had also, by the same wife, four children 
born in America, and ten others by a secpnd wife, 
making in all seventeen. I remember to have seen 
thirteen seated together at his table, who all arrived 
at years of maturity, and were married. I was the 
last of the sons', and the youngest child, excepting two 
daughters. I was bom at' Boston, in New England. 
My mother,* the second wife, was Abiah Folger, daugh- 
ter of Peter Folger, one of the first colonists of New 
England, of whom Gotten Mather makes honourable 
mention, in his Ecclesiastical History of that province, 
as << a pious and learned EngHshmdnf" if I rightly re- 
collect his expressions. I have been told of his hav- 
ing written a variety of little pieces ; but there appears 
to be only one in print, which I met with many years 
ago. It was published in the year 1675, and is in 
familiar verse, agreeably to the taste of the times 
and the country. The author addresses himself to the 
governors £c>r the time being, speaks for liberty of 
conscience, and in favour of the anabaptists, qudcers, 
and other sectaries, who had suffered persecution. To ■ 
this persecution he attributes the wars with the'na* 
tives, and other calamities which afflicted the county, 
regarding them as the judgments of God in puMah- 
ment of so odious an offence, and he exhorts the go- 
vernment to the repeal of laws so contrary to charity. 
The poem appeared to be written with a manly free- 
dom and a pleasing simplicity. I recollect the six 
concluding lines, though I have forgotten the order of 
Words of the two -first ; the sense of which waS; that 



»• 
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luB eoQsiires were dictated bgr benievolence» 91id UMt> 
of ooiuwqueiice, he wiahed to be knjwn as the imtlwr ) 
b«cftU8e,8aid be, I hate from my very eonl duMimuUtioA. 

From Sherbum,* where I dwel!, 

I ther^fine put my name, 
Yoqr friend, who means you .well. 

PETEB FOLG£R. 

My brothers were all put apprentices to different 
trades. With respect to myself, I was sent, at the 
age of eight years, to a grammar-school. My fether 
destined me for the church, and already regarded me 
as the chaplain of my family. The promptitude with 
which from my infancy I had Isamed to read, for 1 
do not remember to have been ever without this ac- 
quirement, and the encouragement of his friends, who 
assured him that I should one day certainly become a 
man of letters, confirmed him in this design. My un- 
cle Benjamin approved also of the scheme, and pro- 
mised to give me all liis volumes of sermons, writtei^ 
as I have said, in the short-hand of his invention, if I 
would take the pains to learn it. 

I remained, however, scarcely a year at the gram* 
mar-school, although, in this short interval, I ha4 
risen from the middle to the head of my class, from 
thence to the class immediately above, and was to 
pass, at the end of the year, to the one next in order. 
But my &ther, burdened with a nimierous &mily^ 
found that he was incapable, without subjecting him- 
self to difficulties, of providing for the expenses of a 
collegiate education; and considering, besides, as I 
hcfird him say to his friends, that persons so educated 
were often poorly provided for, he renounced his first 
intentions, took me from the grammar-school, and sent 
me to a school for writing and arithmetic, kept by a 
Mr. George Brownwell, who was a skilfrd master, tiid 
SHceeeded very well in his profession by employing 
geptle means only, and such as were calculated to en- 
♦ Town in the island of Nantucket, 
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oourage his seholars. Under him I soon acquired an 
excellent hand ; but I failed in arithmetict and made 
therein no sort of progress. 

At ten years of age, I was called home to assist my 
father in his occnpationi which was that of a soapboiler 
end tallowchandler ; a business to which he had serv- 
ed no apprenticeship, but which he embraced on his 
arrival in New England, because he found his own, 
that of dyer, in too little request to enable him to 
maintain his family. I was accordingly employed in 
cutting the wicks, filling the moulds, taking care of 
the shop, carrying messages, ^c. 

This business displeased me, and I felt a strong in- 
clination for a sea life ; but my father set his fi^e 
against it. The vicinity of the water, however, gave 

* me firequent opportunities, of venturing myself both 
upon and within it, and I soon acquired the art of 
swimming, and of managing a boat. When embarked 

. with other children, the helm was commonly deputed 
to me, particularly on difficult occasions ; and, m every 
other project, I was almost always the leader of the 
troop, whom I sometimes involved in embarrassments. 
I shall give an instance of this, which demonstrates an 
early disposition of mind for public enterprises, thoujiirh 
the one in question was not C9nducted by justice. 

The miilpond was terminated on one side by a 
marsh, upon the borders of wl^ich we wero accustom- 
ed to take our stand, at high water, to angle for small 
fish. By dint of walking, we had converted the place 
into a perfect quagmire. My proposal was to erect a 
wharf that should afford us firm footing ; and I point- 
ed out to my companions a large heap of stones, in- 
tended for the building a new house near the marsh, 
and which were well adapted for our purpose. Ac- 
cordingly, when the workmen retired in the evening, 
I assembled a number of my play fellows, and by 
labouring diligently, like ants, sometimes four of us 
uniting our strength to carry a single stone, we re- 

2» 
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moved them all, and eonetrueted our tittle quay- '^hm 
workmen were eorprieed the next morning at not find- 
ing their stones ; which had been conveyed to oar 
wharf. Inquiries were made respecting the authors of 
this conveyance; we were discovered; oomphonts 
were exhibited against as ; and many of us underwent 
correction on the part of our parents ; and though I 
strenuously defended the utility of the work,my ftther 
at length convinced me, that nothing which was not 
strictly honest could be useful. 

It wiU not, perhaps, be uninteresting to you to 
know what sort of a man my father was. He had an 
excellent constitution, was of a middle size, but well 
made and strong, and extremely active in whatever he 
undertook. He designed with a degree of neatness, 
and knew a little of music. His voice was sonorous 
and agreeable ; so that when he sung a psalm or hymn, 
with the accompaniment of his violin, as was his fre- 
quent practice in an evening, when the labours of the 
day were finished, it was truly delightful to hear him. 
He was versed also in mechanics, and could, upon 
occasion, use the tools of a variety of trades. But his 
greatest excellence was a sound understanding ana 
solid judgment, in matters of prudence, both in public 
and private life. In thft former indeed he never en- 
gaged, because his numerous family, and the medio- 
crity of his fortune, kept him tinremittingly employed 
in the duties of his profession. But I well remember, 
that the leading men of the place used frequently to 
come and ask his advice respecting the affairs of the 
town, or of the church to which he belonged, and thai 
they paid much deference to his opinion. Individuals 
were also in the habit of consulting him in their pri> 
vate affairs, and he was often chosen arinter between 
contending parties. 

He was fond of having at his table, as often as pos- 
sible, some friends or well informed neighbours, capa- 
ble of rational conversation, and he was always careful 
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to hrtsodttee useftil or ingenious topics o£ idiwome, 
whidi might tend to foim tind laands of bja ohilikeB. 
By thi9 means lie early attraoted our attention ta wiuUt 
was just, prudent, and beneficial in Uie conduct of life. 
He never talked of the meats which appeared upon 
the taUe, niever discussed whether they were wdl or 
iU dressed, of a good or bad flavour, high seasoned or 
otherwise, preferable or inferior to this or that dish 'of 
a similar kind. Thus accustomed, from my infancy, 
to the utmost inattentiqn as to these objects, I have 
been perfectly regardless of what kind of food was 
before me; and I pay so Utile attention to it even 
now, that it would be a hard matter for mh to recol 
lect, a few hours after I had dined, of what my dinner 
had oonsisted. When travelling, I have particularly 
eacperienced the advantage of this habit; for it' lias 
often happened to me to be in company with perTons, 
who, having a more delicate, because a more exercised 
taste, have suffered in many cases considerable inconve- 
nience ; while,as to myself, I have had nothing to desire. 
My mother was likewise possessed of an excellent 
constitution. She suckled all her ten children, and I 
never heard either her or lay father complain of any 
other disorder than that of which they died : my father 
at the age of eighty-seven, aud my mother at eighty^ 
five. They are buried together at Boston, where, a 
few years ago, I |>laGed a marble over their grave, 
with this inscription : 

" Here lies 
'' JosiAS Fravklin and Abiah his wife : They lived iog[et}ier 
with reciprocal affection for fifty-iiine years; and without 
Trrivate fortune, widiout lucrative employment, by sssidaons 
labour and honest industry^ decently supported a numerous 
fanily; and educated vriih success, thirteen children, and 
seven grandchildren. Let this example, reader, encourage 
thee dineently to discharge th^ duties of thy calUng, and to 
fely ca me aappati of Divme Ptrovidence, 

'' He was pious and prudent, 
' " She discreet and virtuous. 
"Their youngest son, from a seDttment of fiHal du^, conse* 
*' crates this stone to their jnemory.'' 
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I perceive, by my rambling digressioni, that I am 
growing old. But we do not dr«B8 for a private com- 
"pany as for a formal ball. This deaerreajperhapti the 
name of negligence. 

To return. I thus continued employed in my &ther*8 
trade fi>r the tptce of two years ; that is to say, till I 
arrived a\ twalfe years of age. About this time my 
brother John, who had served his apprenticeship in 
London, having quitted my father, and being married 
and settled in business on his own account at Rhode 
Island, I was destined, to all appearance, to fupply 
his place, and be a candle maker all my life : but my 
dislike of this occupation continuing, my fiither was 
apprehensive, that, if a more agreeable one were not 
offered me, I might play the truant and escape to sea ; 
as, to his extreme mortification, my brother Joaia« 
had done. He therefore took 'me sometimes to see 
masons, coopers, braziers, joiners, and other mecha- 
nics, employed at their work; in order to discover 
the bent of my inclination, and fix it if he could upon 
some occupation that might retain me on shore. I 
have since, in consequence of these visits, derived no 
small pleasure from seeing skilful workmen handle 
their tools ; and it has proved of considerable benefit, 
to have acquired thereby sufficient knowledge to be 
abte to make little things for myself, when I have had 
no mechanic at hand, and to construct small UAachiiies 
for my experiments, while the idea I have conceived has 
been fresh and strongly impressed on my imagination. 

My father at length decided that I should be a cut- 
ler, and I was placed for some days upon trial with 
my cousin Samuel, son of my uncle Benjamin, who 
had learned this trade in London, and had established 
himself at Boston. But the premium he required for 
my apprenticeship displeasing my father, I was recalled 
home. 

From my earliest years I had been passionately fond 
of reading, and I laid out in books all the money I 
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could procure. I was particularly pleased with ac- 
counts of voyages. My first acquisitioii was Buuyan^s 
collection in small separate volumes. These I after- 
wards sold in order to buy an historical collection by 
R. Burton, which consisted of small cheap volumes, 
amounting in all to about forty or fifty. My father's 
little library was principally made up of boolu of 
practical and polemical theology. I read the greatest 
part of them. I have since often regretted that at a 
time when I had so great a thirst for knowledge, more 
eligible books had not fallen into my hands, as it was 
then a point decided that I should not be educated for 
the church. There was also among my father's books 
Plutarch's Lives, in which 1 read continually, and I 
still regard as advantageously employed the time I 
devoted to them. I found besides a work of De Foe's, 
entitled an Essay on Projects, from which, perhaps, i 
derived impressions that have since influenced some of 
the principal events of my life. 

My inclination fi>r books at last determined my fit- 
ther to make me a printer, though he had already a 
son in that profession. My brother had returned firom 
England in 1717, with a press and types, in order to 
establish a printing-house at Boston. This business 
{(leased me much better than that of my father, though 
I had still a predilection ^r the sea. To prevent the 
effects which might result from this inclination, my 
father was impatient to see me engaged with my bro- 
ther. 1 held back for some time ; at length, however^ 
I suffered myself to be persuaded, and signed my in- 
dentures, being then only twelve years of age. It was 
agreed that I should serve as an apprentice to the age 
of twenty-one, and should receive journeyman's wages 
only during the last year. 

In a very short time I made great proficiency in 
this business, and became very serviceable to my bro- 
ther. I had now an opportunity of procuring better 
books. The acquaintance I necessarily formed with 
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bookfleUers' apprentices, enabled me to borrow a to 
lume now and then, which I never failed to retnzn 
punctually and without injury. How often has it hap- 
pened to me to pass the greater part of the niglit in 
reading by my bedside, when the book had been lent 
me in the evening, and was to be returned the next 
morning, lest it might be missed or wanted. 

At length Mc. Matthew Adams, an ingenious tradeff' 
man, who had a handsome collection of books, and 
who frequented our printing-house, took notice of me. 
He invited me to see his library, and had the goodness 
to lend me any books I was desirous of reading, i 
then took a strange fancy for poetry, and composed 
several little pieces. My brother, thinking he might 
find his account in it, encouraged me, and engaged me 
to write two ballads. One, called the Light-house 
Tragedy, contained an account of the shipwreck of 
Captain Worthilake and his two daughters ; the other 
was a sailor's song on the capture of the noted pirate 
called Teachf or Black-heard. They were wretched 
verses in point of style, mere blindmen's ditties. When 
printed, he despatched me about the town to sell them. 
The first had a prodigious run, because the event was 
recent, and had made a great noise. 

My vanity was flattered by this success ; but niy 
father checked my exultation,*^ by ridiculing my pro- 
ductions, and telling me that versifiers were always 
poor.^ I thus escaped the misfortune of being a.very 
wretched poet. But as the faculty of writing prose 
has been ^f great service to me in the course of my 
life, and principally contributed to my advancement, I 
shall relate by what means, situated as I was, I ac- 
quired the small skill I may possess in that way. 

There was in the town another young .man, a great 
lover of books, of the name of John Collins, with 
whom I was intimately connected. We frequently 
engaged in dispute, and were indeed so fond of argu* 
mentation, that nothing was so agreeable to us as a 
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war of words. This contentious temper, I would ob- 
serve by the by, is in danger of beicoming a very bad 
habit, and fireqilently renders a man's company insup- 
portable, as being no otherwise capable of indulgence 
than by an indiscriminate contradiction. Lidepen- 
dently of the acrimony and discord it introduces into 
conversation, a|^ is often' productive of dislike, and 
even hatred, b^nreen persons to whom friendship is 
indispensably necessary. I acquired it by reading, 
while I lived with my father, books of reli^ous con- 
troversy. I have since remarked, that men of sense 
seldom ^1 into this error ; lawyers, fellows of uni- 
versities, and persons of every profession educated at 
Edinburgh, excepted. 

Collins and I fell one day into an argument relative 
to the education of women ; namely, whether it was 
proper to instruct them in the sciences, and whether 
they were competent to the study. Collins supported 
the negative, and affirmed that the task was beyond 
their capacity. I maintained the opposite opinion, a 
little perhaps for the pleasure of disputing. He was 
naturally more eloquent than I; words flowed copi- 
ously from his lips ; and frequently I thought myself 
vanquished, more by his volubility than by the force 
of his arguments. We separated without coming to 
an agreement upon this point, and as we were not to 
see each other again for some time, I committed my 
thoug^hts to paper, made a fair copy, and sent it to 
him. He answered, and I replied. Thrtfb or four 
letters had been written by each, when my fiither 
chanced to light upon my papers and reaui them. 
Without entering into the merits of the cause, he em- 
braced the opportunity of speaking to me upon my 
manner of writing. He observed, that though I had 
the advantage of my adversary in correct spellmg and 
pointing, which I owed to my occupation, I was greatly 
bi^inferiorm elegance of expression, in arrangement, 
and perspicuity. Of this he convinced me by several 
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examples.' I felt the justice of his remaxkSi heeama 
more atteative to langaage) and resolved to make every 
effort to improve my style. » 

Amidst these resolves, an odd volume of the Spec- 
tator fell into mj hands. This was a pubHoation I 
had never seen. I bought the volume, and read it 
again mad a^ain. I was enehanted ngth it, thought 
the style excellent, and wished it werP in my power 
to imitate it. With this view I selected some of the 
papers, made short summaries of the sense of each 
period, and put them for a few days aside. I then, 
wiUiout looking at the book, endeavoured to restore 
the essays to their due form, and to express eacsh 
thought at length, as it was in the original, 'employ- 
ing the most appropriate words that occurred to my 
mind. I afterwards compared my Spectator with the 
original ; I perceived some faults, which I corrected : 
but I found that I wanted a fund of words, if I may 
so express mysol( and a fiicility of recollecting and 
employing thorn, which I thov^ht I should by that 
time have acquired, had I continued to make verses. 
The continual need of words of Ihe same meaning, but 
of difiTerent lengths for the measure, or of different 
sounds for the rhyme, would have obliged me to seek 
for a variety of synonymes, and have rendered me 
master of them. From this belief, I took some of the 
tales of the Spectator and turned them into verse : 
and, after a time, when I had sufficiently forgotten 
them, I again converted them into prose. 

Sometimes also I mingled all my summaries toge- 
ther ; and, a few weeks af):er, endeavoured to arraage 
them in the best order, before I attempted to §brta 
the periods and complete the essays. This I did with 
a view of acquiring method in the arrangement of ai^ 
thoughts, cm comparmg afterwards my perfbrmamse 
v^th ^e original, many faults were apparent, which I 
corrected ; but I had sometimes tho satisfkctiott- to 
think, that, in certam particulars of little importaikoei* 
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I had been fiortauate eoougrb to improve tbe oqrd^r of 
il^ought or the style ; aad this encouraged me to faop« 
that I should succeedi in time, in writing deoenUy in 
the English language, which was one of the great ob- 
jects of my ambition. 

The tim^ which I devoted to these exercises, imd 
to reading, was the evening after my day's labour was 
finished, the morning before it began, and Sundays 
when I could escape attending Divine service. While 
I lived with my father, he had insisted on my punctual 
attendance on public worship, and I still indeed Con- 
sidered it as a duty, but a duty which I thought I had 
np time to practise. 

When about sixteen years of age, a work of Tryon 
fell into my hands, in which he recommemls vegetable 
diet. I determined to observe it. My brother being 
a.bachelor, did not keep house, but boarded with his 
apprentiqes in a neighbouring family. My refusing to 
eat animal food was found inconvenient, and I was 
of)«n scolded for my singularity. I attended to the 
•mode in which Tryon prepared some of his dishes, 
piurticularly how to boil potatoes and rice, and make 
hasty puddings, vl then said to my brother, that if he. 
w<»uld allow me per week half what he paid for my 
board, I would undertake to maintain myself. The. 
o^r WAS instantly embraced, and J sobn found that 
of.wixat he gave me I was a^ble to save half. This 
was a new fund for the purchase of books ; and other 
advantages resulted to me firom the plan. When my 
bratber and bis workmen lefl the printing-house to go 
tq dinner, I remained, behind ; and despatching my 
frugal meal) which frequently consisted of ,a biscuit 
ooljt, or a slice of bread and a bunch of raisins, or a 
Dun from the pastry-cook's,, with a glasa of water, I. 
n^ the rest of the time, till their return, for study; 
ai^onyptrogresa therein was proportioned to that cleiUr* 
neM.ofidttas, and quickness of conception, which. arA 
tha.&ait0f>t«ii!^eranc^ in eating and drinking. 

3 
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It was about this period that, having one day been 
put to bluflh for my ignorance in the art of cateulatioiiy 
which I had twice fiuled to learn while at achool, I 
took Cocker's Treatise of Arithmetic, and went through 
it myaeVC with the utmost ease. I also read a book of 
Navigation by Sailer and Sturmy, and made myatf 
master of the little geometry it contains, but I never 
proceeded far in this science. Nearly at the sam« 
time I r^ad Locke on the Human Understanding, and 
the Art of Thinking, by Messrs. dn Port Rojral. 

While labouring to' form and improve my style, I 
met with an English Grammar, which I believe was 
Greenwood's, having at the end of it two little essays 
on rhetoric and logic. In the latter I found a model 
of disputation after the manner of Socrates. Shortly 
after I procured Xenophon's work, entitled. Memora- 
ble lyings of Socrates, in which are various examples 
of the same method. Charmed to a degree of enthn- 
siasm with this mode of disputing, 1 adopted it, and 
renouncing blunt contradiction, and direct and positiva 
argument, I assumed the character of a humble ques- 
tioner. The perusal of Shaftesbury and Qollins had 
made me a sceptic ; and, being previously so as to 
many doctrines of Christianity, I found Socrates* me- 
thod to be both the safest for myself, as well as the 
most embarrassing to those against whom I employed 
it. It soon afforded me singular pleasure ; I inees- 
santly practised it ; and became very adroit in obtain- 
ing, even from persons of superior understandings 
concessions of which they did not foresee the conse- 
quence. Thus I involved them in difficulties from 
which they were unable to extricate themselves, and 
sometimes obtained victories, which neither my caose 
nor my arguments merited. 

This method I continued to employ fyt some yeaira , 
hvf I afterwards abandoned it by degrees, retaipinir 
only the habit of expressing myself with modest dUR* 
donee, aad never makiiig use, when I advanced way 
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^proposition which might be controverted, of the words 
certaittlyy unidmhiedly^ or any others that might giro 
the appearance of being obstinately attached to my 
opinion. I rather said, I imagine, I suppose, or it 
appears to me, that such a thing is so or so, for such 
and such reasons ; or it is so, if I am not mistaken. 
This habit has, I think, been of considerable advan- 
tage to me, when I have had occasion to impress my 
opinion on the minds of others, and persuade them to 
the adoption of the measures I have suggested. And 
since the chief ends of conversation are, to inform or 
to be informed, to please or to persuade, I could wish 
that intelligent and well meaning men would not them- 
selves diminish the power they possess of being useful, 
by a positive and presumptuous manner of expressing 
themselves, which scarcely ever fails to disgust the 
hearer, and is only calculated to excite opposition, 
and defeat every purpose for which the faculty of 
speech has been bestowed on man. In short, if you 
wish to inform, a positive aiid dogmatical manner of 
advancing your opinion may provoke contradiction, 
and prevent your being heard with attention. On the 
other hand, if, with a desire of being informed, and of 
beneiitihg by the knowledge of others, you express 
yourself as being strongly attached to your own opi- 
nions, modest and sensible men, who do not love dis- 
putation, will leave you in tranquil possession of your 
errors. By following such a method, you can rarely 
hope to please your auditors, conciliate their good 
will, or work conviction on those whom you mav be 
desirous of gaining over to your views. Pope judi- 
ciously observes, 

Men must be taught as if you taught them not. 
And thmgs unknown propoaed as things Ibrgot. 

And in the same poem' he afterwards advises us. 
To speak, though sure, with seeming diffidence. 
He might have added to these lines, one that he has 
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coupled elsewhere, in my o|iiiiioii, with leai propriety 

It is this : 

Per want of modesty is waat of sense. 
If you ask why I say with less propriety, I must gite 
you the two lines together : 

Immodest words admit of na defence, 
For want of decency is want of sense. 

Now want of sense, when a man has the misfbrtutte to 
he so circumstanced, is it not a kind of excuse for 
Want of modesty ? And would not the verses have heen 
more accurate, if they had been constructed thus : 

Immodest words admit but thit defence, 
The want of decency is want of sense. 

But I leave the decision of this to better judges than 
myself. 

In 1720, or 1721, my brother began to print a new 
public paper. It was the second that made its ap- 
pearance in America, and was entitled the '* New 
England Courant." The only one that existed before 
was the *^ Boston News Letter." Some of his friends, 
I remember, would have dissuaded him from this un- 
dertaking, as a thing that was not Ukely to succeed ; 
a single newspaper being, in their opinion, sufficient 
for all America. At present, however, in 1771, there 
are no less than twenty-five. But he carried his pro- 
ject into execution, and I was employed in distributing 
the copies to his customers, after having assisted in 
composing and working them off. 

Among his friends he had a number of literary cha- 
racters, who, as an amusement, wrote short essays for 
the paper, which gave it reputation and increased the 
sale. These gentlemen frequently came to our house . 
I heard the conversation that passed, and the accounts 
they gave of the favourable reception of their writings 
with the public. I was tempted to ^y my hand among 
them ; but, being still a child as it were, I was fear- 
ful that my brother might be unwilling to print in his 
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paper any performance of which he should know me 
to be the author. I therefore contrived to disguise 
my hand, and having written an anonymous piece^ I 
placed it at night under the door of the printing-house, 
where it was found the next morning. My brother 
communicated i^ to his friends, when they came as 
usual to see him, who read it, commented upon it 
within my hearing, and I had the exquisite pleasure 
to find that it met with their approbation, and that in 
their various conjectures they made respecting the 
author, no one was mentioned who did not enjoy a 
high reputation in the country for talents and genius. 
I now supposed myself fortunate in my judges, and 
l^gan to suspect that they were not such excellent 
writers as I had hitherto supposed them. Be this as 
it may, encouraged by this little adventure, I wrote 
and sent To press, in the same way, many other pieces, 
which were equally approved : keeping the. secret till 
my slender stock of information and knowledge for 
such performances was pretty completely exhausted, 
when I made myself kiiown. 

My brother, upon this discovery, began to entertain 
a little more respect for me) but he still regarded 
himself as my master, and treated me as an appren- 
tice. He thought himself entitled to the same services 
from me as from any other person. On the contrary, 
I conceived that, in many instances, he was too rigor- 
ous, and thii*; on the part of a brother, I had a right 
to expect greater indulgence. Our disputes were fre- 
quently brought before my father ; and either my bro- 
ther was generally in the wrong, or I was the better 
pleader of the two, for judgment was commonly given 
in my favour. But my brother was passionate, and 
ofren had recourse to blows ; a circumstance which I 
took in very ill part. This severe and tyrannical treat- 
ment contributed, I believe, to imprint on my mind 
that aversion to arbitrary power, which, during my 
whole life, I have ever preserved. My apprenticeship 
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became iiuiapportable to me, and 1 coniinoally ngfaed 
for an opportunity of shortening it| which at letagtii 
unexpectedly offered. 

An article inserted in oar pAper, upon some politi- 
cal subject which I have now forgotten, gave offence 
to the Assembly. My brother was taken into custody, 
censured, and ordered into confinement for a month, 
because, as I presume, he would not discover the 
author. I was also taken up, and examined before the 
council ; but, though I gave them no satisfaction, they 
contented themselves with reprimanding, and then dis- 
missed me ', considering me probably as bound, in qua- 
,lity of apprentice, to keep my master's secrets. 

The imprisonment of my brother kindled my resent- 
ment, notwithstanding our private quarrels. During 
its continuance, the management of the paper was en- 
trusted to me, and I was bold enough to insert some 
pasquinades against the governors ; which highly pleased 
my brother, while others began to look upon me in an 
unfavourable point of view, considering me as a young 
wit, inclined to satire and lampooit. 

My brother's enlargement was accompanied with 
an arbitrary order from the House of the Assembly, 
<' That James Franklin should no longer print the 
newspaper entitled the * New England Courant.' " In 
this conjuncture, we held a consultation of our friends 
at the printing-house, in ofder to determine what was 
to be done. Some proposed to evade the order, by 
changing the title of tho paper : but my brother fore- 
seeing inconveniences that would result front this step, 
thought it better that it should in future be printed in 
the name of Benjamin Franklin ; and to avoid the cen* 
sore of the Assembly, who might charge him with 
still printing the paper himself, under the name of his 
Apprentice, it was resolved that my old indentures 
should be giv^n' up to me^ with a full and entite dis* 
charge Written on the back, in order to be produt;^ 
vpon ail emergency : but that, to secure to my brother 
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the benefit of my service, I should sign a new con- 
tract, which should be kept secret during the reniain- 
der of the term. Thid was a very shallow arrangement. 
It was, however, carried into immediate execution, 
and the paper continued, in consequence, to majse its 
appearance for some months in my name. At length 
a new difference arising between my brother and me, 
1 ventured to take advantage of my liberty, presuming 
that he would not dare to produce the new contract. 
It was undoubtedly dishonourable to avail myself of 
this circumstance, and I reckon this action as one of 
the first errofs of my life ; but I was little capable of 
estimating it at its true value, embittered as my mind 
had been by the recollection of the blows I had re- 
ceived. Exclusively of his passionate treatment of me , 
my brother was by no means a man of an ill temper, 
and perh]^)B my manners had too much impertinence 
not to afford it a very natural pretext. 

When he knew that it was my determination to 
quit him, he wiwied to prevent my finding employment 
elsewhere. He went to all the printing-houses in the 
town, and prejudiced the masters against me ; who 
accordingly refused to employ me. The idea then 
suggested itself to me of going to New York, the 
nearest town in which there was a printing-office. 
Farther reflectiorf confirmed me in the design of leav- 
ing Boston, where I had already rendered myself an 
object, of suspicion to the governing party. It Was 
probable, from the arbitrary proceedings of the As- 
sembly in the affair of my brother, that, by remaining, 
I should soon have been exposed to difficulties, which 
I had the greater reason to a^iprehend, as, froiti my 
indiscreet disputes upon the subject of religion, I be- 
gan to be regarded b^ pious souls with horror, either 
as ac apostate or an atheist. . I' came therefore to a re- 
solution : but my father, siding with my brother, I pre- 
cnimed that if I attempted to depart openly, measures 
would be taken to prevent me. My friend Collins 
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undertook to favour my flight. He agreed for my p«H 
sage with the captain of a New York eloop, to whom 
he represented me as a young man of his acquaintance, 
who had an affair with a girl of bad character, whose 
parents wished to compel me to marry her, and of 
consequence I could neither make my appearance, nor 
go off publicly. I sold part of my books to procure a 
small sum of money, and went privately on board the 
sloop. By favour of a good wind, I found myself in 
three days at New York, nearly three hundred miles 
firom my home, at the age only of seventeen years, 
without knowing an individual in the place, and with 
very little money in my pocket. 

The inclination I had felt for a sea-faring life wa^ 
entirely subsided, or I should now have been able to 
gratify it ; but, having another trade, and believing 
myself to be a tolerable workman, I hesitated not to 
offer my services to the old Mr. William Bradford, 
who had been tlie first printer in Pennsylvania, but 
had quitted the province on account of a quarrel with 
George Keith, the governor. He could not give me 
employment himself, having little to do, and already 
as many persons as he wanted ; but he told me that 
his son, printer at Philadelphia, had lately lost his 
principal < workman, Aquila Rose, who was dead, and 
that if I would go thither, he belie^^ed that he would 
engage me. Philadelphia was a hundred miles farther . 
I hesitated not to embark in a boat in order to repair, 
by the shortest cut of the sea, to Amboy, leaving my 
trunk and effects to come after me by the usual and 
more tedious conveyance. In crossing the bay we met 
with a squall, which shattered to pieces our rotten 
sails, prevented us from entering the Kill, and threw 
us upon Long Island. 

During the squall, a drunken Dutchman, who, like 
myself, was a passenger in the boat, fell into the sea 
At the moment that he was sinking, X seized him fa* 
.the foretop, saved hijfif wd ^rew hyn on board. This 
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immersion sobered him a little, bo that he fell adeep, 
tiler having taken from his pocket a volume whidh he 
requested me to dry. This volume I found to be my 
old favourite work, Bunyan*s Pilgrim, in Duteh, a 
beautiful impression on iine paper, with copper-plate 
engravings ; a dress in which I had never seen it in 
its original language. I have since learned that it has 
been translated into almost all the languages of Europe, 
and, next to the Bible, I am persuaded it is one of the 
books that has had the greatest spread. Honest John 
is the first, that I know of, who has mixed narrative 
and dialogue together ; a mode of writing very engag- 
ing to the reader, who in the most, interesting passages, 
finds himself admitted as it were into the company, 
and present at the conversation. De Foe has imitat«rd 
it with success in his Robinson Crusoe, his Moll Flan- 
ders, and other works; as also Richardson in his 
Pamela, &c. 

In approaching the island, we found that we had 
made a part of the coast where it was not possible to 
land, on account of the strong breakers produced by 
the-tocky shore. We cast anchor and veered the ca- 
ble towards the shore. Some men, who stood upon the 
brink, halloed to us, while we did the same on our 
{Tart; but the wind was so high, and the waves so 
noisy, that we could neither of us hear each other. 
There were some canoes upon the bank, and we called 
out to them, and made signs to prevail on them to 
come and' take us up; but either they did not under- 
stand us, or they deemed our request impracticable, 
and withdrew. Night came on, and nothing remained 
for us but to wait quietly the subsiding of the wind ; 
till when, we determined, that is, the pilot and I, to 
sleep if possible. For that purpose we went below the 
hatches along with the t>utchman, who was drenched 
with water. The sea broke over the boat, and reached 
us in our retreat, so that we were presently as com- 
pletely drenched as he 
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We had very little repose during the whole nigfat ; 
but the wind abating the next day, we sueceeded in 
reaching Amboy before it was dark, after having paw 
ed thirty hours without provisions, and with no other 
drink than a bottle of bad rum, the water upon which 
we rowed being salt. In the evening I went to bed 
with a very violent fever. I had somewhere read that 
eold* water, drunk plentifully, was a remedy in such 
oases. I followed the prescription, was in a proAise 
sweat for the greater part of the night, and the ferer 
left me. The next day I crossed the river in a ferry- 
boat, and continued my journey on foot. I had fifty 
miles to walk, in order to reach Burlington, where I 
was told I should £nd passage-boats that would con- 
vey me to Philadelphia. It rained hard the whole day, 
80 that I was wet to the skin. Fmding myself fatigued 
about noon, I stopiied at a paltry inn, where I passed 
the rest of the day and the whole nigfat, beginning to 
regret that I had quitted my home. I made besides 
BO wretched a figure, that I was suspected to be some 
runaway servant. This I discovered by the questiov 
that were asked me ; and I felt that I was every mo- 
ment in danger of being taken np as such. The next 
day, however, I continued my journey, and arrived in 
the evening at an inn, eight or ten miles from Turling- 
ton, that was kept by one Dr. Brown. 

This man entered into conversation with me while I 
took some refre^ment, and perceiving that I had read 
a little, he expressed towards me considerable interest 
and friendship. Our acquaintance continued during 
the remainder of his life. I believe him to have been 
what is called an itinerant doctor : for there was no 
town in England, or indeed in Europe, of which he 
could not give a particular account. He was neither 
deficient in understanding or literature, but he was a 
sad infidel ; and, some years after, wickedly undertook 
to travesty the Biblej in biirlesque verse, as Cotton 
has travestied Virgil. He exhibited, by this means. 
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many fiicts in a very ' ludicroos point of view, which 
would have given umbrage to weak minds, had his 
work been published, which it never was. 

I spent the night at his house, and reached Burling 
ton the next morning. On my arrival, I had the mor 
tification to learn that the ordinary passage-boats had 
sailed a little before. This was on a Saturday, and 
there would be no other boat till the Tuesday following. 
I returned to the house of an old woman in the town 
who had sold me some gingerbread to eat on my pad- 
sage, and I asked her advice. She invited me to take 
up my abode with her till an opportunity offered for 
me to embark. Fatigued with having travelled so far 
on foot, I accepted her invitation. When she under- 
stood that I was a printer, ^e would have persuaded 
me to stay at Burlington, and set up my trade y but 
she was little aware of the capital that would be neces- 
sary for such a purpose ! ' I was treated while at her 
hq^se with true hospitality. She gave' mo, with the 
utmost good will, a dinner of beefsteaks, and would 
accept of nothing in return but a pint of ale 

Here I imagined myself to be fixed till the Tuesday 
in the eiWing week ; but, walking out in the evening 
by the river side, I saw a boat with a number of per- 
sons in it^ approach. It was going to Philadelphia, 
and th^ company took me in. As there was no wind, 
we could only make way with our oars. About mid- 
night, not perceiving the town, some of the company 
yrexe of opinion that we must have passed it, and were 
unwilling to row any farther ; the rest not knowing 
where we were, it was resolved that we should stop. 
We drew towards the shore, entered a creek, and land- 
ed linear some old palisades, which served us for fire- 
TTOod, it beiqg a cold night in October. Here wo 
staid UU day, when one of the company found the place 
in which we were to be Cooper's Creek, a little above 
Philadell^a ; which, in reality, we perceived the mo- 
ment we were out of the creek. We arrivdd on Sun- 
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day about eight or nine'o'elock in the morikifig, aod 
landed on Market Street wharf. 

I have entered into the particulars of my voyage, 
and shall, in like manner, describe my first entranet 
into this city, that you may be able to coinpare btagin* 
ningn so little auspicious, with the figure I have siiice 
made. 

On my arrival at Philadelphia I was in my workkig 
dress, my best clothes being to come by 'sea. I was 
covered with dirt ; my pockets were filled with ddtts 
aiiid stockings ; I was unacquainted with a single sovd 
in the place, and knew not where to seek for a lodging. 
FaUgued with walking, rowing, and having passed the 
night without sleep, I was extremely hungry, and-«Il 
Thy money consisted of a Dutch dollar, and about a 
shilling's worth of coppers, which 1 gave to tipe bo«t* 
men for my passage. As 1 had assisted them in row> 
ing, they refused it at first *, but 1 insisted on their 
taking it. A man is sometimes more generous when 
he has little than when he has much money ', profaabfy 
because, in the -first case, he is desirous of concealing 
his poverty. 

I walked towards the top of the street, lookup ea- 
gerly on both sides, till I came to Market Street, vheate 
I met with a child with a loaf of bread. Often had 1 
made my dinner on dry bread. I in^ired where-' he 
had bought it, and went straight to the baker's shop 
which he pointed out to me. I asked for some bie- 
cuits, expecting to find such as we had at Boston ) but 
they made, it seems, none ef that sort at Philadelphia. 
I then asked for a threepenny loaf. They made no 
loaves of that price. Finding myself ignorant of the 
prices, as well as of the different kinds of bread, I de- 
sired him to let me have threepenny- worth of bread <»f 
some kind ox other. He gave me three large rolls. 
I was surprised at receiving so Auch : I took them, 
however, and having no room in my pockets, I walked 
on with a rell undei: each arm, eating the„ third. In 
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tiiiff BMttmer X we&t tllro^gh Mtdcet StoMt to Foorth 
Stce«t| and p«s8e4 the howe of Mr. Readi tho fiUher 
of mf ^v^e wife. She was Btandiagr at the doiMTy ol»« 
aofved miB^.aiid thought with reason, that I made a Tor^ 
aingulv ai|d grotesque appeaneaee. 

I then turned the comer, and wmit through Chestnut 
Street, eating my r^ all the way ; and Imving made 
th^ round, I found n^yself again en Market Streot 
whar^ near the boat ia which I arrived. I stepped 
into it to ta](B & dra.ught of the rirer water -, and fold- 
ing n\yself satisfied with my first roll, I gave the other 
two to 9- woman and her chUd, who had eome dowa 
the riwr with us in the boat, and was waiting to oon- 
tiniXe her journey. Thus refireshed, I regained the 
street, which was now full of well dressed people, all 
going the same way. I joined them, and was thus led 
to a large Quaker !b meeting-house near the market* 
place. I sat down with the rest, and, alter looking 
round«me fi>r some time, hearing nothing said, and be- 
ing drowsy firom my last night's labour and want of 
rest, 1 ftll into a sound sleep. In this state I con- 
tinued till the assembly dispersed, when one of the con- 
gregation had the goodness to wake me. This was 
consequently the first house I entered^ or in which I 
slept, at Philadelphia. 

I begaA again to walk along the street, by the river 
side ', and, Ipokiag attentively in the fiiee of every one 
I met with, I at length perceived a young Quaker whoso 
cauntenaaoe pleased me. I aecosted him, and begged 
liim to inform me where a stranger might find a lodg- 
ing. We were then near the sign of the Three Mari- 
ners. Thsy receive travellers here, said he, but it is 
not a homse that bears a g9od character ; if you will 
go witli m»i I will show you a better one. Ho oon- 
dueM ma to the Ctooked SftUot, in Water Stroet« 
Th0t9 1 ofd^ed sometiliag % dinner, sad, during my 
jB^alv a a««4>«r ef cmdous fuesUcsas were put to sae 3 
my yottlh tnd w^pfmnxuBti excitiikg the euspicioa of my 

4 
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being a nrnawsy . A0er dmner my drowrinefli letnra rt, 
Slid I threw myself upon a bed w]tho<at takmg off wf 
elothes, and slept till nz o'clock in the erening, wlieii 
I was called to sapper. I aftersrar^ went to lMA«t 
a very early hour, and did not awake till tiie fmA 
morning. 

• ' As soon as I get up I put myself in as decent atiun 
as I could, and went to the house of Andrew Bradted, 
the printer. I found his father in the shop, whom I 
had seen at New York. Having travelled on hor sfc 
back, he had arrived at Philadelphia belbre me. He 
mtroduced me to his son,who received me with civilHy, 
and gave me some breakfast ; but told me he had no 
occasion at present for a journeyman, faaVing Islely 
procured one. He added, that there was another prin 
ter newly settled in the town, of the name of Kehner, 
who might perhaps employ me ) and that in ease ef 
refusal, I should be welcome to lodge at his Imnm^ 
and he would give me a little work now wad then, H. 
something better should ofp&t. 

The old man offered to introduce me to the new 
lirinter. When we were at his house, ** Neighbour^' 
said he, *^ I bring you a young man in the prifitisg 
business ; perhaps you may have need of his servieee.* 

Keimer asked me some questions, put a compoaag- 
stick in my hand to see how I could work, ajod tfaex 
eaid, that at present he had nelhing for me to do, but 
that he riunild soon be able to employ rail. At the 
same time taking old Bradford for an inhabitant of 
the town well disposed towards him, he communicated 
his project to him, and the prospect he had of success. 
Brad^d was careful not to discover that he vmis the 
father of the other printer $ and from what Keimer 
had said, that he hoped idiortly to be in possessloa of 
the greater put of the bunness of the to^vn, led hhrn, 
by artful questions, and by stilting esnie 'difllcjidlies,! • 
to disclose all his views, what his hopes were fiinndedl 
upen;:and how he intended to prooeed. I was |ire^ 
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fWkt) a^d beard it 9^1- I instantly saw that one of th^ 
tgro was a cuxming old fox, and the other a poc&ct 
novice. Bradford left me with Keimer^ who was 
strangely surprised when I informed him who the old 
tnaawas. 

I found Keimer's printing materials to consist of 
an old damaged press, and a small &unt of worn out 
English letters^ with which he himself was at work 
upon an elegy on Aquila .Rose, whom I have mention- 
ed ahoye, an ingenious young mani^and of an excellent 
character, highly esteemed in the town, secretary to 
thol Assembly, and a very tolerable poet. Keimer 
also made verses, but they were indifferent ones. He 
^QXiid not be said to write in verse, for his method was 
|o set the lines as they flowed from bis muse ', and as 
he worked without copy, had but one set of letter-cases, 
IWid tjie el^gy would ^obably occupy aU his types, it 
was 4n^08sjble |br any one to assist him* I endea- 
voured to put his press in order, which he had not 
yet used, and of which indeed he understood nothii;g : 
and, having promised to come and work off his elegy 
as sopn.^ it should be ready, I returned to the housa 
of Bradford, who gave me some trifle to do &r the 
preset, iox which I had my board and lodging. 

In d few days Keimer sent for me to print off hia 
elegy. He had now procured another set of letters- 
cases, ^d had a pamphlet to reprint, upon which b^ 
set me to work. . 

The two Philadelpliia printers appeared destitute 
of every qualification necessary in their profession 
Bradford had not been brought up to it, and was very 
iUiierate. Keimer/ though he understood a Uttle of 
the business, was merely a compositor, and wholly in- 
capable of working at press. H^had been one of 
the French prophets, and knew how to imitate their 
supernatural agitations. At the time of our first ac- 
quaintance he professed no particular religiout but a 
little of all upon oceasioni He was toticHy ignorant 
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"•f tiie world' and a great knave at heart, aa J- faa^ 

afterwards an opportunity of experiencing. 

Kelmer eotdd not endure that, working with him, t 
•hoaM lodge at Bradfbrd^s. He had indeed a hooa^, 
bat it was unfamished ; so that he coidd not taltf XM 
inJ He procured me a lodging at Mr. Read's, hi# 
landlord, whom I have already mentidned. My trunk 
find efl^ts heing now arrived, I thought of making, IB- 
the eyes of Miss Read, a more respectable appearance 
than wh«n chance exhibited me to imt view, eating 
my roD, and wandering in the streets. 

From this period I begaa to contract acquaintance 
with such young people as were fond of reading, an^ 
spent my evenings with them agreeably, while at the 
Bame time I gained money by my industry, and, Hianke 
to my frugality, lived contented. I thus fbrgot Bos** 
ten as much as possible, and wished every one to be 
iffnorant of the place of my residisnce, except n^ friend 
^Bins, to whom I wrote, and who kept my secret. 

An incident however arrived, which sent mo home? 
much sooner than I had proposed. 1 had a brother**' 
ftt-law, of the name of Robert Holmes, master of ir 
trading sloop from Boston to Delaware. Being at 
Newcastle, ferty miles below Philadelphia, he heard 
4tfm6, and wrote to inform me of the chagrin whKsh 
my sudden departure from Boston had oc^adoned my 
l^ents, and of the affection which they still enter- 
tained for me, assuring me that, if I would return, 
trvery thing should be ad}usted to my satis&ctfon ; 
ahd he was very pressing in his entreaties. 1 answer- 
ed his letter, thanked him tor his advice, and explained' 
the rea^ns which had induced- me to quit Bosten, 
w!th such force and clearness, that he was convinced 
I had been less to blame than he had imagfined. 

Sir William Keith, governor of the province, was 
at Newcastle at the time. Captain Holmes, being by 
chance in his company when he received my letter, 
took occa^ojL to ^gak of m^, and showed it hUn. The 
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jgovernor read it} and appe^ted surprised wbeu ho 
fewned my age. He thought me, he said, a yoong xrixa 
of very promising talents, and that, of conjsequence, 1 
ought to be encouraged ; that there were at Philadel- 
phia none hut very ignorant printers, and that if I 
were to set up for myself, he had no doubt of my suc- 
cess ; that, ibr his own part, he would procure me all 
tbe public business, and would render me every other 
fenriee in his power. My brother-in-law related ail 
ti^ to me afterwards at Boston ; but I knew nothing 
of it at the time ; when one d&y Keimer and I, being 
at work together near the window, we saw the governor 
•ad another gentleman. Colonel French, of Newcastle, 
iMidsomely dressed, cross the street, and make di- 
iMtly for our house. We heard them at the door, and 
Conner, believing it to be a visit to himself, went im 
mediately down : but the governor inquired for me/ 
esme up stairs, and, with a condescension and polite-' 
99M to which I had not at all been accustomed, paid 
me many compliments, desired to be acquainted with- 
WBMf obligingly reproached me for not having made 
mysolf known to him on my arrival in the town, and 
Wiflbed me to accompany him to a tavern^ where ho 
md Colonel French were going to taste some ezcel- 
tent Madeira wine. 

. I was, I confess, somewhat surprised, and Keimer 
sheared thunderstruck. I went, however, with. the 
governor and the colonel to a tavern, at the corner of 
Third Street, where, whUe we were drinking the M»* 
d^ira, he proposed to me to establish a printing-house. 
Ho set fijfrth the probabilities of success, and himself 
and Colonel French assured me that I should havo 
tiieir protection and influence in obtaining the printing 
of the public papers of both governments ; and as I 
appeared to doubt whether my father would assist me 
IB this enterprise^ Sir William said that he would give 
me a letter to him, in which he would represent the 
advaataget of the scheme, in a light which he liad no 

4« 
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dottbt would determiae him. It wm Uiub cobcIihM 
tliat I fihould return ta Boston by the ilret vesael witli 
Ae letter of recommendation, from the ^vemot to m$ 
ftther. Meanwhile the project waa to be kept weret^ 
and I continued to woA for Keimer u befpre. 

The governor sent every now and then to ini^te m% 
to dine with him. I considered this aa a very graiK 
honour ; and I waa the more aensible of il^ aa he oon« 
versed with me in the most affiihle, fimuliacy mak 
friendly manner imafim^le. 

Towards the end of April, 1724, a. smsU vessel waa 
Xeady to sail for Boston. I took leave of Keimer^ 
upon the jHretext of going to see my parents. Thn 
governor gave me a long letter, in which he said mai^ 
nattering things of me to my &ther ; and stron|^ i»« 
eemmended the project of my aettlinf at Phihwlelphia, 
aa a thing which could not fiiil to make my fortune. . 

Going down the bay we struck on a flat, and sprnoj^ 
a le^ The weather was very tempestuous, and w«r 
were obliged to pump without intermission; I took 
my turn. We arrived, however, safe and aimnd, at 
Boston, a^r about a ftrtnight'a passage. '^ 

I had been absent seven compikete months, 4bid ttsy 
idationB, during that interval, had recMved no lntel<* 
ligenoe fi me; for n^y brother4n'4aw, Hofane8,waa 
not yet returned, and had not written abont me. Mft 
unexpected appearance surprised te fionily ; but they 
W^ere afl delighted at seeing me again> and . exee|»t my 
brother, welcomed me home. I weal to him at tiM 
]piatmg-houso. I was better dressed than I had tfv4f 
Vernn wlnle in his service : X had a compfeto spit of 
elothes, new and neat, a watch ii^ my pocket, and my 
parse w[as furnished with nearly five pounds stei^ng 
in money. He gave me no very civil reception ; andt 
having eyed me ftom head to foot, resumed his work. 

The workmen asked me with eagerness whera 1 
ihad been, what sort cf a country it wos,and how I 
}iked it. I spfikjo in the liigbest ti^rms of Philfdel- 
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jlUa, ^» hmppf H& nve led tjiere, and dxpreBsed my 
-tttem&on tif gcdng bax^ again. One of Uiem adunijr 
what ttftt of moitejr we had, I displayed before tfaem a 
buidfbl of silver, ^itth I dbrew from my packet. This 
was a ouriosity to which they were not accustomed, 
'fma^er being the (mrrent money at Boston. I failed not 
liter thn to let them sOe my watch *, and, at last, my 
brc^ef oonthiuing litdlen and ont of hmhonr, I gar* 
Ihem a shiUlng to drink, and took my leave. This 
visit stung my brother to the soul ; for when, shortly 
sfter, my mother spoke to him of a reconciliation, and 
a denre to see ub upon good terms, he told her th«A I 
had so hanilted him before his men, that he would 
never forget or forgive it : in this, however, he was 
mistaken. 

The governor*8 letter appeared to excite in my fk- 
thev some smrprise ; bilt he said little. After some 
^ys, Captain Holmes being returned, he showed it 
|iim» asking him if he know Kei^h, and what sort of a 
man ho was : adding, that, in his opinion, it proved 
very little discernment to think of setting up a boy in 
business, who, fbt three yeais to come, would not be of 
an age to be ranked in the class of men. Holmes said 
every thing he could in &vour of die scheme ; but my 
jGither £brmly maintained its absurdity, and at laet gave 
ft positive refusal. He wrote, however, a civil letter 
%o Sir William, than)dng him for the protection h6 had 
so obligingly offered me, but refUsing to assist me fSa 
the present, because h<» thought me too young to be 
entrusted with the co<i4ttct of so important an enterr 
prise, and which would require so considerable a sum 
of money. 

Vy old comrade, Collins, who was a clerk in the 
post^o^ce, charmed with the account I gave of my 
new residence, expressed a desire of going thither ; 
tlidf while I waited my father's determination, he set 
off before me by land for Rhode Island, leaving his 
books, which formed a handsome collection in mathe^ 
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matics and natural philoadphy, to be conveyed witli 

mine to New York, where he proposed to wait for me. 

My &tl^r» though he could not approve Sir WU* 
Ham's proposal, was yet pleased that I had obtained 
80 advantageous a recommendation as that of a person 
of his rank, and that my industry and economy had 
enabled me to equip myself so handsomely in so snoft 
a period. Seeing no appearance of accommodating 
matters between my brother and me, he consented to 
my return to Philadelphia, advised me to be civil to 
every body, to endeavoor to obtain general esteem, 
and avoid satire and sarcasm, to which he thought I 
was too much inclined ; adding, that with perseverance 
and prudent economy, I might, by the time I became 
of age, save enough to establish myself in business) 
and that if a small sum should then be wanting, hft 
would undertake to supply it. 

This was all I could obtain from him, except some 
trifling presents, in token of firiendship from him and 
my mother. I embarked once more for New Tork, 
furnished at this time with their approbation and 
blessing. The sloop havii^ touched at Newport, in 
Rhode Island, I paid a visit to my brother John, who 
had for some years been settled there, and was mar- 
ried. He had always been attached to me, and he 
received me with great affection. One of his friendf, 
whose name was Vernon, having a debt of about thirty^ 
aiz pounds due to him in Pennsylvania, begged me to 
receive it from him, and to keep the money till I 
should hear from him : accordingly he gave me an or* 
der for that purpose. This affair occasiQned me» In 
Uie sequel, much uneasiness. 

At Newport we took on board a number of passen- 
gers; among whom wer^two yotmg womenf and 4 
grave and sensible Quaker lady with her servants. 1 
had shown an obliging forwardness in rendering the 
Quaker some trifling services, which led her, proba- 
bly, to feel an interest in my welfare ; for when sb^ 
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sdw ft ftmilkiinty t&ke place, and tmy day increwt, 
iMtvMii the two ybtmg women and me, lAle tO(^ m« 
iMiHie, and eaid, ""^ Young man, I am in pain for thee; 
^on hast no parent to watch over thy conduct, and 
Ihou seemest to be ignorant of the world, and the 
toaree to which yout)i is exposed. Rely upon what I 
tell thee : those are women of bad characters ; { per- 
ceit^ H in aS their actions. If thou dost not take care, 
thibj will lead thee into danger. They are strangers 
to thee, and I advise thee, by the friendly interei^ I 
take in thy preservation, to ^rm no connexion with 
them." As I appeared at first not to think quite so ill of 
them as she^ did, she related mtiny things she had seen 
and heard, which had escaped iQy attention, but which 
Convinced me that she was in- the right. I thanked her 
ibr her obliging advice, and promised to follow it. 

When We arrived at New Toi^, they informed me 
where they lodged, and invited me to come and ttee 
them. I d&d not however go, and it was well I did 
not; for the next day, the captain, missing a silver 
spoon and some other things wluch had been taken 
from the cabin, and knowing these women to be pros;- 
Gtutes, procxtred a- search-warrant, found the ^ten 
goods upon them, and had them punished. ^ And ^us, 
ftfier having been saved &om one rock concealed un* 
der water, upon which the vessel struck during our pas*- 
ntge,! escaped another of a still more dangerous nature. 

At New York I found my friend Collins, who had 
arrived some time before. We had been intimate from 
dnr in&ncy, and had read the same books together ; 
fmt he had the advailtage of being able to devote more 
thne to reading and study, and an astoniriiing disposi- 
^tm for mathematics, m which he left me &r behind 
Idm. -When at Boston, I had been accustomed to pass 
with him almost all my leisure hours. He was then a 
sober and industrious lad ', l^s knowledge h)ul gained 
hxm a very general esteem, and he seemed to promise 
to make an advantageous figure in society. But, dur- 
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ii^ my absence, lie had rniftiTtniiitnlj eddifitnrt timiirrtf 
to brandy, and I learned, aa well from hknaelf aa 6en 
the report of others, that every day since his anival 
at New York he had been intoxicated, and had acted 
in a very extra^va^ant manner. He had also played 
fnd lost all his money ; so that i was obliged to p^ 
liis expenses at the inn, and to maintain him daring tbf 
rest of his journey ; a borthen that wa» very inconve 
nient to me. 

The Governor of New York, whose name was Ber- 
net, hearing the captain say, that a yoong man who 
waa a passenger in his ship had a great number of 
booka, begged him to bring me to his house. I ae* 
cordingly went, and should have taken Collina with 
me, had he been sober. The goveriior treated me ^(ith 
great civility, showed me his library, which was » 
Xery considerable one, and we talked for aome iifa» 
upon books and authors. This was the second gover- 
nor who had honoured me with his attention ; and» to 
a poor boy, as I was then, these little adventures did 
not fiiil to be pleanng. 

We arrived at Philadelphia. On the way I reeeived 
Vemon*8 money, without which we should have been 
unable to have finished our journey. 

Collins wished to got employment as a merchant'jk 
clerk ; but either his breath or his countenance be* 
trayed his bad habit ; fi>r, though he had recommen- 
dations, he met with no auccess, and continued to lodge 
and eat with me, and at my expense. Knowing that I 
had Vernon's money, he was continually asking me to 
lend him some of it ; promising to repay me as soon 
as he should get en^>loyment. At last he had drawn so 
much of this money, (hat I was extremely alarmed at 
what nnght become of me, ahould he fiul to make good 
the deficiency. His habit of drinking did not at all 
diminish, and was a frequent source of discord between 
us ; for when he had drunk a little too much, he waa 
very headstrong 
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Bduig one day In a boat together, on the Delaware, 
with some o^er young persons, he refiused to take his 
tttm in rowhig. *' You shall row for me,'* said he, 
«till we get home."— "No," I replied, "we will not 
TOW for youl"— **You shall," said. he, "or remain 
vpon the water all night." — " As you please." Let 
tts row, said the rest of the company ; what ngnifies 
whether he assists or not. But, already angry with 
him for his conduct in other respects, I persisted in 
my refusal. He tlien sworejhat he would make me 
row, or would throw me out of the boat ; and he made 
up to me. As soon as he was within my reach, I took 
him by the collar, gave him a violent tlirust, and threw 
him head foremost into the river. I knew that he was 
a good swimmer, and was therefore under no appre- 
hensions for his life. Before he could turn himself, 
we were able, by a few strokes of -our oars, to place 
dufselves out of his reach ; and, whenever he touched 
the boat, we asked him if he would row, striking his 
Ifands at the same time with the oars to make him let 
go his hold. He was nearly suffocated with rage, but 
Obstinately refused making any promise to row. Per. 
ceiving, at length, that his strength began to be ex 
hausted, we took him into the boat, and conveyed him 
home in the evening completely drenched. The ut- 
most coldness subsisted between us after this adven- 
ture. At last the captain of a West India «hip, who 
was commissioned to procure a tutor fbr the cUldren 
of a gentleman at Qarbadoes, meeting with Colttis, 
ofiered him the place. He accepted it, and took his 
leave of me, protnising to dischiurge the debt he owed 
me witl^ the fost money he should receive ; but I have 
heard nothing of him since. 

The violation of the trust reposed in me by Vernon 
was one of the first great errors of my life ; and h 
proves that ray fkther was not mistaken when he sup- 
'posed me tot> young to be entrusted with the manage- 
ment of important afiairs. .But Sir William, upon 
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xMding faU letter, thonght him too pradsnt. Ttora 
was « difference, he said, between indiTidtiab : yeaa* 
of nwtttritj were not elwayi accon^Muued withdiecre* 
tion, neither was yonth in every instance deroid of It. 
** Since your fiUher," added he, ** will not set yon i^ 
in business, I will do it myself. Make out a list of 
what will be wanted from Bngland, and 1 will send Ibr 
the articles. Tou shall repay me when yon can. 1 
«m determined to hove a good printer here, and I am 
snre you will succeed." This was said with so mneb 
seeming cordiality, that I suspected not for an instant 
the nnceri^ of the offer. I had hitherto liept tiie pvo- 
ject, with which Sir William had iuipired me, of set- 
tling in business, a secret at Pliiladelphia, and I stitt 
continued to do so. Had my reliance on the gover* 
nor been known, some friend> better acquainted with 
his character than myself, would doubtless have ad- 
vised me not to trust him ; for I afterwards learned 
that he was universally known to be liberal of promises, 
when he had no intention to perform. But having never 
solicited him, how could I suppose his offers to be da* 
ceitful ? On the contrary, I believed him to be the best 
man in the world. 

I gave him an inventory of a 4nnall printing-oflEk)e ; 
the expense of which I had calculated at about a hun- 
dred pounds sterling. He expressed his approbation ; 
but asked, if my presence in England, that I uMght 
choose the characters myself, and see that every article 
was good in ks kind, would not be an advantage ? '' Tou 
will also be able," said he, *Ho form some aoquaint- 
ance there, and establiah a correspondence with sta- 
tioners and booksellers." This I acknowledged was 
desirable. " That being the case," added be, '* hold 
yourself in readiness to go with the Annis." Tins wm 
tha annual vessel, and the only one, at that time, ii4unii 
made regul^ voyages between the ports of London sotf 
Philadelphia. But the Annis was not to nul for soai* 
months. I therefore cantinaed to work with Ksumffi 
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tafaappy respecting Uie sum which Collins had drawa 
fipm me^ <wd almost in continual agony at the thoughts 
of Vernon, who fortipately made no demand of hia 
money tiU several.yeaiB alter. 

In the account of my first voyage from Boston to 
Philadelphia, I omitted, I believe, a trifling eircum- 
ataace, which will not, perhaps, be out of place here. 
During a calm, which stopped us above Block Islaod, 
Ihe crew employed themselves in fishing for cod, of 
which they caught a great number. I had hitherto ad* 
Mred to my resolution of not eating any thing that had 
possessed life ; and I considered, on this occasion, 
itgreeably to the maxims of my master Tyron, the cap- 
luxe x>f every fish as a sort of murder, committed with- 
«at provocation, since these animals had neither done, 
nor were capable of doing, the snftiilest injury to any 
one that should justify the measure. This mode of 
reasoning I conceived to be imanswerable. Meanwhile, 
I had fi>nnerly been extremely fond of fish ; and, when 
vone of these cod was taken out of the fryingpan, I 
thought its flavour delicious. I hesitated some time 
between principle and inclination, till at last recollect- 
ing, that when the cod had been opened some small 
fi4i were found in its belly, I said to myself, if you eat 
one another,! see no reason why we may not eat you. 
I accordingly dined on the cod with no small degree of 
pleasure, and have sitoce continued to eat like the rest 
pf mankind, returning only occasionally to my vegeta- 
ble plan. How convenient does it prove to be a rath' 
not animal^ that knows how to find or invent a plau- 
sible pxetext for whatever it has an inclination to do. 

I continued to live upon good terms with Keimer, 
who had not the smallest suspicion of my projected 
establishment. He still retained a portion of his for- 
miBK enthusiasm ; and, being fond of argument, we fre- 
quently dii^uted together. I was so much in the habit 
-of using ay Socratic method, and had so frequently 
puzzled him by my questions, which appeared at first 

5 .^.■- 
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vexy distant from the poiat in debate, yet, nevertheless, 
led to it by degrees, involTing him in difficulties and 
ooatrsdictions from which he was unable to extricate 
himself, that he became at last ridiciiloiisly caoftioiis, 
and would soaroely answer the most plain and famihar 
question without previously asking me-^What would 
you infer from that ? Hence he formed so high an opi 
nion of my talents for refutation, that he seriously pro- 
posed to me to beceme his colleague in the establish 
ment of a new religious sect. He was to propagate the 
doctrine by preaching, and I to refute every opponent 

When he explained to me his tenets, I found many 
absurdities which I refused to admit, unless he would 
agree in turn to adopt seme of my opinions. Keimer 
wore his beard long, because Moses had somewhere 
said, " Thou shalt not mar the comers of thy beard.*' 
He likewise observed the Sabbath ; and these were 
with him two very essential points. I disliked them 
both: but I consented to adopt them, provided he 
would agree to abstain from animal food. '* I doubt," 
said he, ^* whether my constitution will be able to sup- 
;port it." I assured him on the contrary, that he would 
find himitlf the better for it. He was naturally a glut- 
ton, and I wished to amuse myself by starving him. He 
consented to make trial of this regimen, if I would bear 
him company ; and, in reality, we continued it for three 
months. A woman in the neighbourhood prepared and 
brought us our victuals, to whom I gave a list of forty 
dishes ', in the composition of which there entered neither 
flesh nor fish. This fancy was the more agreeable to me, 
OS it turned to good account ; for the whole expense of 
our living did not exceed for each eighteen-pence a week. 

I have since that period observed several Lents with 
the greatest strictness, and have suddenly returned 
again to my orduiary diet« without experiencing the 
smallest inconvenience ; which has led mo to regard as 
of no importance the advice commonly given, of intro* 
ducing gradually such alterations of regimen. 
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1 eontixuied it cheerfully ; but poor Keimer suffered 
terribly. Tired of the project, he sighed for the flesh 
pots of Egypt. At length he ordered a rosjit pig) and 
invited me and two of our female acquair^ance to dine 
with him ; but the pig being ready a little too soon, hd 
Ibuld not resist the temptation, and eat it all up befora 
4-e arrived. ! 

During the circumstances I have related, I had paid 
some attentions to Miss Read. I entertained £>r her 
the utmost esteem and affection ; and! had reason to 
believe that these sentiments were mutual. But we 
were both young, scarcely more than eighteen years of 
ago ; and, as I was on the point, of undertaking a long 
voyage, her mother thought it prudent to prevent mat- 
ters being carried too far for the present, judging that) 
if marriage was our object, there would be more pro- 
priety in it after my return, when, as at least I expect- 
ed, I should be established in my business. Perhaps 
also she thought that my expectations were not so well 
founded as I imagined. 

My most intimate acquaintance at this time were 
Charles Osborne, Joseph Watson, and James* Ralph; 
yoimg men who were all fond of reading. The two 
first were clerks to Mr. Charles Brockdon, one of the 
principal attorneys in the town, and the other clerk to 
a merchant. Watson was an upright, pious, and sen- 
sible young man : the others were somewhat more loose 
in their principles of religion, particularly Ralph, whose 
' fiiith, as well as that of Collins, I had contributed to 
shake ; each of whom made me suffer a very adequate 
punishment. Osbonie was sensible, and sincere and 
affectionate in his friendships, but too much inclined to 
the critic in matters of literature. Ralph was jigenu- 
ous and shrewd, genteel in his address, and extremely 
eloquent. I do not remember to have met with a more 
agreeable speaker. They were both enamoured of the 
muses, and had already evinced their passion by some 
small poetical productions. 
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It W&6 a oustom vdth as to take a charming walk on 
Sundays, in the woods that border the Skuylkil. Here* 
we read together, and aftetwarde conyersed on what 
we read. Ralph was disposed to give himself up en- 
tirely to poetry. He flattered himself that he diould 
tf rive at great eminence in the art, and even ac<piire a 
fortune. The sublimest poets, he pretended, when 
they first began to write, committed as many faults as 
himself. Osborne endeavoured to dissuade him, by as* 
8Ur£ag him that he had no genius for poetry, and advised 
him to stick to the trade in which he had been brought 
up. *' In the road of commerce,** said he, " you will 
he sure, by diligence and assiduity, though you have 
no capital, of so far succeeding as to be employed as a 
factor ; and may thus, in time, acquire the means of 
setting up for yourself" I concurred in these senti- 
ments, but at the same time expressed my approbation 
of amusing ourselves sometimes with poetry, with & 
view to improve our style. In consequence of this |t 
was proposed, that, at our next meeting, each of us 
should bring a copy of verses of his own composiHon. 
Oof object in this competition was to benefit each cfther 
by our mutual remarks, criticisms, and corrections ; 
and as style and expression were all we had in view^ 
we excluded every idea of inventioii, by agreeing that 
our task should be a version of the eiglxteenth Psalm, 
in which is described the descent of the Deity. 

The time of our meeting drew near, when Ralph 
called upon me, and told me that his performance was 
read/. I informed him that I had been idle, and, not 
much liking' the task, had done nothing. He shpwed 
me his piece, and asked roe what I thought of it. I 
expressed myiielf in terms of warm approbation ; be- 
cause it Really appeared to have considerable merit. 
He then said, ** Osborne will never acknowledge th^ 
smallest degree of excellence in any production of 
mine. Envy alone dictates to him a thousand animad- 
versions. Of you he is not so jealous • I wish, there- 
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ftre, you would take the Teraea, and produce them at 
your own. I will pretend not to huve had leisure to 
write any thing. We shall then see in what manner 
he will speak of them. I agreed to this tittle artifice, 
and immediately transcribed the verses to prevent all 
suspicion. 

We met. Watson's performance was the first that 
was read. It had some beauties, but many faults. We 
next read Osborne's, which was much better. Ralph 
did it justice, remarking arfew imperfections, and ap- 
plauding such parts as were excellent. He had him- 
self nothing to show. It was now my turn. I made 
some difficulty ; seemed as if I wished to be excused ; 
pretended that I had no time Xq make corrections, Sec. 
No excusl, however, was admissible, and the piece 
. must be produced. It was read and reread. Watson 
and Osborne immediately resided the palm, and united 
in^ applaud]^ it. Ralph aloiie made a few remarks, 
and proposed eome alterations; but I defended my 
text. Osborne agreed with me, and told Ralph that 
he was no more able to criticise than he was able to 
write. 

When Osborne was alone with me, he expressed 
himself still more strongly in favour of what he consi- 
dered as my performance. He pretended that he had 
put some restraint on himself bdbre, apprehensive of 
my construing his commendations into flattery. " But 
who would have supposed," said he, *^ Franklin to be 
capable of such a composition? What painting, what 
energy, what fire ! He has surpassed the original. In 
his common conversation he appears not to have a 
choiee of words ; he hesitates, and is at a loss : and 
yet, good God, how he writes !" 

At our next meeting Ralph discovered tlie trick we 
had played Osborne, who was rallied without mercy. 

By this adventure Ralph was fixed in his resolution 
of becoming a poet. I left nothing unattempted to 
divert him from his purpose > but he persevered, till 
5* 
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aft im the reading of P<^* effeoled his cow: Im b«» 
enne, howcTer, a very t(^erable proeo writer. I aiMUl 
apeak more of him hereafler j but aa 1 ahall prbbab^ 
have no fafther oecaaion to mention the c^her tfre, I 
ought to observe here, that Wataon died a fewyana 
after in my arma. He waa greatly regretted ; foot ha 
waa the beet of our aooiety. Osborne west to tha 
ialandai where he gained considerable reputation aa a 
barriater, and waa getting money ; birt he died yoong. 
We had serioosly engaged, thal^whoeyer died first 
shotdd return if possible and pay a friendly visit to the 
snrvivor^to give him an aceonnt of the other w<jrld ; but 
he has never fulfilled his engagement. 

The Governor appeared to be Ibnd of my company , 
and frequently invited me to his house. He always 
spoke of his intention of settling me m business as a 
point that was decided. I was to take with me letters 
of recommendation to a number of his frienas; and 
particularly a letter of ctedit, in order to obtain tha 
necessary sum for the purchase of my press, types, and 
paper. He appointed various times for me to come for 
these letters, which would certainly be ready ; and, 
when I came, always put me off to another day. 

These successive delays contimied til! the vessely 
whose departure had been several times deferred, was 
on the point of setting sail ; when I again went to Sir 
William's house, to receive my letters and take leava 
of hink I saw his secretary, Dr. Bard, who told me, 
that the Oovernor was extremely busy writing, but that 
he would be down at Newcastle before the vessel, and 
that the letters would be delivered to' mo there. 

Ralph, though he was married and had a child, de* 
termined to accompany me in this voyage. His object 
was supposed to be the establishing a correspondence 

* Probably the Dunciad, where we find him thus immor- 
talised by the author : 

SiSence, ye wolves, while Ralph to Cynthia bosds 
And fnakes night hi<leous; answer b9n,yfowiii's 
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initbfloaM mtorcanttle houms In order to lellg^oodB by 
ammaamiim ; Imt I tSkmnnxdB learned that, havisf n»* 
flon to be disaatisied with the parents of his wift, hs 
pxv^MieA to Imaself to lewe her on their faaadsi aad 
tte>ver retntn to Ameriea again. 

Having taken leave of my friends, «nd istorohanged 
promisea of fidelity with Miss Read, I quitted Phila- 
d^phift. At Nowcltstio the vessel came to aaehor. 
The Oovemor was arrived, and I went to hie lodgings. 
His secretary received me with great civility^ told me, 
on the part of tho Governor, that he could not see me 
then, as he w%b engaged in affidrs of the utmost impor^ 
tanee, but tiiat he would send die letters on board, and 
that he wished me, with all his heart, a good voyage 
and speedy relum. I returned, somewhat astomshedy 
:to the ship) but still without entertaining the slightest 
jsuspieion. • 

Hr. Hamilton, a celebrated barrister cfC Phildel- 
phia, had taken a passage to England for himself and 
his son, and, in conjunction with Mr. Denham, a Qua- 
Jeer, and Messrs. Oniam and Russel, proprietors of a 
■ferge in Maryland, had agreed for the wb^le cabin, so 
that Ralph and I were obliged to take up our lodg- 
ing with the crew. Being unknown to every body in 
tho ship, we were looked upon as of the eomnlon order 
of people : but Mr. Hamilioi* and his son (it was JameSi 
who was afterwards governor) lefl us at Newcastle, 
and returned to Philadelphia, where he was recalled 
at a very great expense, to plead the cause of a vessel 
that had been seized ; and. just as' we were about to 
flsM, Colonel French came on board, and showed me 
many civilities. The passengers upon this paid me 
more attention, and i was invited, together with my 
frioid Ralj^, to occupy the place in the cabin which 
the return of the Mr. Hamiltons had made vacant ; an 
ofier w^h we very readily accepted. 

Having learned that the despatches of the Governor 
had been bronght on board by Colonel French, I asked 
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tli0 ca]{telii ibr the letters that w«re to be entnutod to 
my care. He told me that they were all put together 
ia the bag, which he could not open at preient ; but 
before we reached England, he would give nie*an op- 
portunity of taking them out. I waaaatii6edwiththia' 
an8wer, and we pursued our Toyage. 

The company in the cabin were all very sociable, and 
we were perfectly well off as to provisicms, as we had 
the advantage of the whole of Mr. Hamilton's, who had 
laid in a very plentiful stock. During the passage, 
Mr. Denham contracted a friendahip for me, which 
ended only with his life : in other respects the voyage 
was by no means an agreeable one, as we had much- 
bad weather. 

When x^e arrived in the river, the c^itain was aa 
good as his word, and allowed me to search in the bag^ 
for the Governor's letters I could not find a single 
one with my name written on it, as committed to my 
care; but I selected sijc or seven, which I judged firom 
the direction to be those that 'were intended for me ; 
particularly one to Mr. Basket, the King's printer, and 
another to a stationer, who was the first person I called 
upon. I delivered him the letter as coming firom Go- 
vernor Keith. *^ I have no aeqiiaintance," said he^ 
^* with any such person ;" and, opening the letter, ^ Oh, 
it is from Riddlesden !" ho exclaimed. " I have lately 
discovered him to be a very arrant knave, and wish to 
have nothing to do either with him or his letters." He 
instantly put the letter into my hand, turned upon hie , 

eel, and left me to serve ^ome customers. 

I was astonished at finding these letters were not 
from the Governor. Reflecting, and putting oircum* 
stances together, I then began to Houbt his sincerity. 
I rejoined my friend Denham, and related the whole 
afiair to him. He let me at once into Keith's charac- 
ter, told me there was not the least {nrobabil^y of his 
having written a single letter ', that no one who knew 
him ever placed any reliance <m him; and laughed at toj 
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«lMDlity in smpposiiig thai the Goy^mor wouJd^TeVM 
% hfU^x of credit, wh»n he had 210 credit for himaelfl Att 
I showed some «iie««iiies9 respecting what step I should 
lake, he^adviaed me to ti;; to get employment in the 
house of seme printer. <^ You m»jr there/' said h$, 
** improve yourself in buoneBs, and you will be able to 
settle yourself the more advantageously when you ro- 
turn to America." 

We knew already as well aa the stationer, attorney 
Kiddlesden to be a knave. He had nearly nuaed the 
father of Miss Read, by drawing him in to be his sfr* 
cnrity. We leamod ftom his letter, that he was se- 
cJretly carrying on an intrigue, in concert with the Go^ 
vranor, to the prejudice of Mr. Hamilton, who, it was 
.supposed, would by this time be in. Europe. Denham, 
who' was Hamilton's friend, was of opi'jion th«t> he 
ought to be made acquainted with it ; and, in reidity, 
the Instant he arrived in Englsnd, which was very soon 
after, I waited on him, and, as much from -good-wili 
to him, as from resentment against the Governor, put 
thtt'letter into his hands. He thanked me very aini» 
oerely, the infbrmation it contained being of conse* 
qUfince to htm ^ and from that moment bestowed on me 
his friendship^ whidi afterwards proved, en many ee^ 
casions, serviceable to me. 

But what are we to thiaik of a Governor who oooid 
pliy so scurvy a trick, and thus grossly deceive a poor 
young lad, wholly destitute of experience ? It was a 
practice with him. Wishing to please every body, and 
lukving little to bestow, he was lavish of promises. Ha 
was, in other respects, sensible and judicious, a very 
tolerable writer, and a good governor for the people ; 
though not 80 for the proprietaries, whose instructleiis 
be frequSI^Ay disregarded. Many of our best laws were 
his work, and established during his administration. 
< Ralph and I fr&te inseparable companions. We took 
a lodgmg together at three and sixpence a week, which 
.^ma as much as we could afford. He met with soni# 
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whrimw m London, tat they were poor^ and not able 
to eoeiil him. He now, for the first time, informed 
me of hie intention to remain in En^landt and that he 
had no thottgfate of eter returning to Philadelphia. 
He waa totally without money ; the little he had beea 
aUe to raiM having harely enffieed for his paaeaga. I 
had atiU fifteen pietoles remaining ; and to me he had 
from time to time recoorae, while he tried to get em- 
ployment 

At first helieying himself possessed of talents for 
the atage^iie thought of tumix^ actor ; hut WilkeB, to 
whom he applied, frankly advised lum to renounce the 
idea, as it was impossible he should succeed. Ha 
nejEt prqMsed to Roberts, a bookseller in Paternoster 
Bow, to write a weekly paper in the manner of the 
Speetator, upon teims to which Roberts would not 
listen. Lastly, he endeavoured to procure employment 
as a copyist, and affiled to the lawyers and stationers 
about the Temple, but he could find no vacancy. 

As to myself, I immediately got engaged at Pal- 
mer's, at that time a noted printer in Bartholomew- 
olose, with wh(»n I continued nearly a year. I applied 
very assiduously to my work ; but I expended with 
Ralph almost all that I earned. Plays and other 
places of amusement which we frequented together^ 
having exhausted my pistoles, we lived after this from 
hand to mouth. He appeared to hav^ entirely forgot- 
ten his wife and child, as I also, by degrees, forgot nay 
engagements with Miss Read, to whom I nov<Hr wrote 
more than <me letter, and that merely to inform her 
!hat I was not likely to return soon. This was another 
grand ern^ of my life, which I should be desirous of 
correcting were I to begin my career again. 

I was employed at Palmer's on the second edition 
ofWoolaston's Religion of Nature. Some of his ar- 
guments appearing to me not to be well founded, I 
wrote a small metaphysical treatise, in which I ani- 
madverted on those passages It was entitled a ''Dia- 
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sertation on Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure and Fain." 
I ciedieated it to my friend Ralph, and printed a amall 
number of copies. Palmer upon this treated me with 
snore consideration, and regarded me as a young man 
of talents ; though he seriously took me to task lbs 
the principles of my pamphlet, which he looked upon 
as abominable. The printing of this work was anoUier 
«rr<^ of my life. 

While I lodged in Little Britain I fermed an ao 
quaintance wllh a bookseller of the name of. Wilcox, 
whose shop was next door to me. Circulating libra- 
ries were not then in use. He had an immense col« 
lection of books of all sorts. We agreed that, for a 
reasonable retribution, of which I have now forgotten 
the price, I should have £ree access to his library, and 
take what books 1 pleased, which I was to return when 
I had read them. I considered this agreement as a 
^^^ groat advantage } and I derived from it us much 
benefit as was in my power. 

My pamphlet &ihng into the hands of a surgeon, of 
the name of Lyons, author of a book entitled, *' In&l- 
libiUty of Human Judgment,*' was the occasion of a 
considerable intimacy between us. He expressed great 
esteem for me, came frequently to see me, in order to 
converse uponmetaphysical subjects, and introduced me 
to Dr. MandeviUe, author of the Fable of the Bees, 
who had instituted a club at a tavern in Cheapside, of 
which he was the soul : he was a facetious and very 
einuang character. He also introduced me, at Bat- 
BOn's coffee-house, to Dr. Pemberton, who promised 
to give me an opportmuty of seeing Sir Isaac Newton» 
which I very ardently desired ; but he never kept his 
word. 

I had brought some curiosities with me from Ame- 
nea ; the principjal of which was a purse made of the 
asbestos, which ftre only purifies. Sir Haas Sloane, 
hearing of it, called upon me, and invited me to his 
tioiise in Bloomsbury Square, where, after showing m» 
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ettiry liiiQg thai wu canoaji, lie prevailed o|i me (a 
add this piece to his collection , for which he paid me 
very baodsomely. 

There lodged ia the same house with us a young, 
womaiif a mOliner, who had a shop by the side of the 
Ezchange. Lively and sensible, and having received 
aa education somewhat above her rank, her conversa- 
tion was very agreeable. Ralph read plays to her 
every evening. They became intimate. She took an* 
other lodging, and he followed hor. They lived for 
some time together ; but Ralph being without employ- 
menti she having a child, and the profits of her busi- 
ness not sufficing for the maintenance of three, he 
resolved to quit London, and try a country sehooL 
This was a plan in ;which he thought himself likely ta 
succeed ; as he wrote a fine hand, and was versed in 
arithmetic and accounts. But considering the office 
as beneath him, and expecting some day to make a- 
better figure in the world, whon he should be ashamed 
of its being known that he hod exercised a profession 
so little honourable, he changed his name, and did mo 
the honour of assuming inine. He wrote to me soon 
after his departure, informing me that he was settled 
at a small village in Berkshire. In his letter he re- 
commended Mrs. T. the milliner, to my care, and 
requested an answer, directed to Mr. Fraiddin, school- 
master at N***. ^ 

He continued to write to me frequently, sending me 
targe fragments of an epic poem he was composing, 
and which he requested me to criticise and correct. I 
did so, but not without endeavouring to prevail on him- 
to renounce this pursuit. Young had just published 
one of his Satires. I copied and sent him a great part. 
of it ; in which the author demonstrates the folly of 
cultivating the muses, from the hope, by their instru- 
mentality, of rising in the world. It was all to no 
purpose ; paper after paper of his poem continu(*d to 
arr've every post. 
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Meanwhile Mrs. T*** having lost, on his account^ 
both her friends and business, was frequently in dis- 
tress. In this dilemma she had recourse to me, and, 
to extricate her from her difficulties, I lent her all the 
money I could spare. I felt a little too much fond- 
ness for her. Having at that time no ties of religion, 
and, taking advantage of her necessitous situation, I 
attempted liberties (another error of my life), which 
she repelled with becoming indignation. She informed 
^alph ef my conduct ; and the affair occasioned a 
breach between us. When he returned to London, he 
gave me to understand that he considered all the ob- 
ligations he owed me as annihilated by this proceed- 
ing ; whence I concluded that I was never to expect 
the payment of what money I hod lent him, or ad- 
vanced on his account. I was the less afflicted at 
this, aff he was wholly unable to pay me ; and as, by 
losing his friendship, I was relieved at the same time 
from a very heavy burden. 

I now began to think of laying by some money 
, The printiiig-house of Watts, near Lincoln*s-inn-fields. 
"toeing a still more considerable one than that in which 
I worked, it was probable I might 6nd it more advan- 
tageous to be employed there. I offered myself, and 
was accepted ; and in this house I continued during 
the remainder of my stay in London. 

On my entrance I worked at first as a pressman, 
conceiving that I had need of bodily exercise, to which 
I had been accustomed in America, where the printers 
work alternately as compositors and at the press. I 
drank nothing but water. The other workmen, to the 
number of about fifty, were great drinkers of beer. I 
carried ocoasionally a large form of letters in each 
hand, up and down stairs, while the rest employed 
both hands to carry one. They were surprised to see, 
by this and many other examples, that the JhMirican 
Jiyuatie, aa they need to call me, was stronger than 
those who ^ank porter. The beer-boy had sufficient 

6 
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emplojrment during the whole day in serving that 
house alone. My fellow pressman drank every day a 
pint of beer before breah&st, a pint with br^ad and 
cheese for break&st, one between breakfast and din* 
neri one at dinner, one again about six o'clock in the 
afternoon, and another after he had finished his day'» 
work. . This custom appeared to me abominable ; but 
he had need, he said, of all this beer, in order to ac* 
quire strength to work. 

I endeavoured to convince him that the bodily 
strength furnished by the beer, could only be in pro- 
portion to the solid part of the barley dissolved in the 
water of yrkich the beer was composed; that there 
was a larger portion of flour in a penny loaf, and that 
consequently if he ate this loaf, and drank a pint of 
water with it, he would derive more strength from it 
than from a pint of beer. This reasoning, however, 
did not prevent him from drinking his accustomed 
quantity of beer, and paying^ every Saturday night a 
score of four or five shillings a week tor this cursed be- 
verage ; an expense from which I was wholly exempt. 
Thus do these poor devils continue all their lives in a 
state of voluntary wretchedness and poverty. 

At the end of a few weeks, Watts having occasion 
for me above stairs as a compositor, I quitted the 
press. The compositors demanded of me garnish- 
money afresh. This I considered as an imposition, 
having already paid below. The master was of the 
same opinion, and desired me not to comply. I thus 
remained two or three weeks out of the firatemity. I 
was eonsequently looked upon as excommunicated ; 
and whenever I was absent, no little trick that malice 
could suggest was left unpractised upon me. I found 
my letteis mixed, my pages transposed, v my matter 
broken, &>c. &c. all which was attributed to the spirit 
that haunted the chapel,* and tormented those that 

* Printing-houses in general are thus denominated by the 
Workmen : fh^ spirit they call by the naine o[ Ralph, 
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were not regularly admitted. I was at last obliged to 
■ubmit to pay, notwithstanding the protection of the 
master ; convinced of tho folly of not keeping up a 
good understanding with those among whom we aS^ 
destined to live. 

After this I lived in the utmost harmony with my 
fellow labourers, and soon acquired considerable in- 
fluence among them. I proposed some alteration in 
the laws of the chapel, which I carried without oppo- 
sition. My example prevailed with several of them 
to renounce their abominable practice of bread and 
cheese with beer ; and they procured, like me, from a 
neighbouring house, a good basin qf warm gruel, in 
which was a small ^ice of butter, with toasted bread 
and nutmeg. This was a much better breakfast, which 
did not cost more than a pint of beer, namely, three- 
hal^ence, and at the same time preserved Uie head 
clearer. Those who continued to gorge themselves 
wi^ beer, often lost their credit with the publican, 
from neglecting to pay their score. They had then 
recourse to me, to become security &r them ; their 
Ugktf as they used to call it,' being out, I attended at 
the pay-table every Saturday evening, to take up the 
little sum which I had made myself answerable for ; 
and which sometimes amounted to nearly thirty shil- 
lings a week. 

This circumstance added to my reputation of being 
a tolerable good gahherf or, in other words, skilftil 
in the art of burlesque, kept up my importance in the 
chapel. I had besides recommended myself to the 
esteem of my master by my assiduous eipplication to 
busine^, never observing Saint Monday. My extra- 
ordinary quickness in composing always procured me 
such work as was most urgent, and which is commonly 
1>e8t paid ; and thus my time passed away in a very 
pleasant manner. 

My lodging in Little Britain being too far from the 
printing-house^ I took another in Duke Street, oppo- 
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tlie cajtftin for the letten that wiBre to be entnuled to 
my care. He told me that they were all put together 
in the bag, which he could not open at present ; hot 
before we reached England, he wonld give me* an op* 
portunity of taking them out. I waa aatlafied with ti^- 
answer, and we pursued our yoyage. 

The company in the oabm were all very sociable, and 
we were perfectly well off as to provisions, as we had 
the advantage of the whole of Mr. Hamilton's, who had 
laid' in a very plentiful stock. During the passage, 
Mr. Denham contracted a friendship for me, which 
ended only with his life : in other xespects the voyage 
was by no means an agreeable one, as we had much 
bad weather. 

When ^e arrived in the river, the captain was as 
good as his word, and allowed me to search in the bag^ 
for the Governor's letters I could not find a single 
one with my name written on it, as committed to my 
care; but I selected six or seven, which I judged from 
the direction to be those that 'were intended for me ; 
particularly one to Mr. Basket, the King's printer, and 
another to a stationer, who was the first person I called 
upon. I delivered Mm the letter as coming from Go- 
vernor Keith. *^ I have no acquaintance," said he, 
" with any such person ;" and, opening the letter, ** Oh, 
it is from Riddlesden !" ha exclaimed. " I have lately 
discovered him to be a very arrant knave, and wish to 
have nothixig to do either with him or his letters." He 
instantly put the letter into my hand, turned upon his , 

eel, and left me to. serve ^ome customers. 

I was astonished at finding these letters were noi 
from the Governor. Reflecting, and putting circum* 
stances together, I then began to doubt his sincerity. 
I rejoined my friend Denham, and related the whole 
afiair to him. He let me at once into Keith's charac- 
ter, told me there was not the least probability of his 
having written a single letter ; that no one who knew 
him ever placed any reliance on him^and laughed at my 
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«l^u2ity ia si^pposiog UuLt the GoT^mor wouldgir^iiiA 
;^ ItlUdT pf earedity whan he had ao cuedit fex hini*^ M 
I ehowed some oneanness res2>ecting what jtep I thould 
lake» he^'advised me to tiy U> get employment in the 
iiouse of some printer. *^ Yon muf there," «aid b«, 
** improve youreelf in ba«neB0, and you will he able to 
settle yourself the more advantageously when you re- 
turn to Ameriea." 

We knew already as well as the stationer, attorney 
Riddlesden to be a knave. He had nearly miaed the 
father of Miss Read, by drawing him in to be his se^ 
cority. We leiuTBod f^m his letter, that he was se- 
ctetly- carrying on an intrigue, in ccmoert with the .Gio» 
vemor, to the prejudice of Mr. HamUton, who, it was 
supposed, would by tins time be in Europe. Denham, 
who' was Hamilton's friend, was of opinion th«t< he 
ought to be made acquainted with it ; and, in reality, 
the Instant he arrived in England, which was very sooa 
after, I waited on him, and, as much from good^will 
to him, as from resentment against the €K»vemor, put 
tlM letter into his hands. He thanked me very sin* 
cerely, the infiirmation it contained being of conse* 
quence to htm ; and from that moment bestowed on me 
bis fHendship, whidi afterwards proved, en many ee^ 
casions, serviceable to me» 

But what are we to think of a Govemor who could 
l^y so scurvy a trick, and thus grosriy deceive a poor 
young lad, wholly destitute of experience ? It was a 
practice with him. Wishing to please every body, and 
lubving little to bestow, he was lavish of promises. Ha 
was, in other respects, sensible and judicious, a very 
tolerable writer, and a good govemor for the people > 
though noi so for the proprietaries, whose instructions 
he firequ^tfy disregarded. Many of 6ur best laws were 
his work, and established during his administration. 
* Ralph and I were inseparable companions. We took 
a lodgmg together at three and sixpence a week, which 
was as much as we could aiTord. He met with som» 
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nbtiooB in Lendotiy but they were poor^ and not sble 
to aatist him. He now, for the first time, informed 
me of his intention to remain in EInjfland, and tint he 
had no thoughte of ever returning to Philadeljibia. 
He was totally without money ; the little he had been 
able to raise having barely eofficed for his passage. I 
had stiU fifteen pistoles remaining ; and to me he had 
from time to time recourse, while he tried to get em* 
ployment. 

At first believing himself possessed of talents for 
the stage^he thought of tumii^ a^tor ; but Wilkes, to 
whom he applied, frankly adnsed him to renounce the 
idea, as it was impossible he should succeed. He 
&ext pressed to Roberts, a bookseller in Paternoster 
Row, to write a weekly paper in the manner of the 
Spectator, upon teims to which Roberts would not 
listen. Lastly,, he endeavoured to procure emplojrment 
as a copyist, and aj^lied to the lawyers and stationers 
about the Temple, but he could find no vacancy. 

As to myself, I immediately got engaged at Pal- 
mer's, at that time a noted praoter in Bartholomew-* 
dose, with whom I continued nearly a year. I applied 
very assiduously to my work ; but I expended with 
Ralph almost all that I earned. Plays and other 
places of amusement which we firequented together, 
having exhausted my pistoles, we lived after this firom 
hand to mouth. He appeared to havd entirely forgot^ 
ten his wife and child, as I also, by degrees, forgot ray 
engagements with Miss Read, to Whom I novmr wrote 
more than (me letter, and that merely to inform her 
!kat I was not likely to return soon. This was another 
grand error of my hfe, which I should be desirous of 
correcting were I to begin my career again. 

I was employed at Palmer's on the second edition 
ofWoolaston's Religion of Nature. Some of his ar- 
guments appearing to me not to be ^well founded, I 
wrote a small metaphysical treatise, in which I ani- 
madverted on those passages It was entitled a <'Dia< 
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sertation on Liberty and NecemHy, Pleasure and Pain." 
I dedicated it to my friend Ralph, and printed a amall 
number of copies. Palmer upon this treated me with 
more consideration, and regarded me as a young man 
of talents ; though he seriouriy took me to tti^ f<a 
the principles of my pamphlet, which he looked upon 
as abominable. The printing of this work was anoUier 
error of my life. 

While I lodged in Little Britain I formed an ac 
quaintance with a bookseller of the name of Wilcox, 
whose shop was next door to me. Circulating lfl>ra- 
ties were not then in use. He had an immense col- 
lection of books of all sorts. We agreed that, for a 
reasonable retribution, of which I have now forgotten 
the price, I should have free access to his library, and 
take what books I pleased, which I was to return when 
I had read them. I considered this agreement as a 
Yery great advantage ; and I derived from it as much 
benefit as was in my power. 

My pamphlet felling into the hands of a surgemi, of 
the name of Lyons, author of a bo<^ entitled, " Infal- 
libility of Human Judgment," was the occasion of a 
oonsideroble intimacy between us. He expressed great 
esteem for me, came frequently to see me, in order to 
converse uponmetaphysical subjects, and introduced me 
to Dr. Mandeville, author of the Fable of the Bee8> 
who had instituted a club at a tavern in Cheapside, of 
which he was the soul : he was a facetious and very 
amusing character. He also introduced me, at Bat* 
aon's coffee-house, to Dr. Pemberton, who promised 
to give me an opportunity of seeing Sir Isaac Newton, 
which I very ardently desired ; but he never kept his 
word. 

I had brought some cxiriosities with me from Ame- 
rica ; the principal of which was a purse made of the 
mabestos, which fire only purifies. Sir Hans Sloane, 
hearing of it, called upon me, and invited me to his 
lioioae in Bloomsbury Square, where, after showing m* 
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wvry Hung that wu cnnons, he prevailed on nie ta 
add this paeoe to his collectioa ', for which he paid me 
very haadsoxnely. 

There lodged in the same house with us a young, 
womwi a milliner, who had a diop by the side of the 
Exchange. Lively and sensible, and having received 
an education somewhat above her rank, her conversa- 
tion was very agreeable. Ralph read plays to her 
every evening. They became intimate. She took an- 
other lodging, and he followed her. They lived for 
some time together ; but Ralph being without employ- 
ment, she having a child, and the profits of her busi- 
ness not 8U0icing for the maintenance of three, he 
resolved to quit London, and try a country sehooL 
This was a plan in xehich he thought himself likely to 
succeed ; as he wrote a fine hand, and was versed in 
arithmetic and accounts. But considering the office 
as benoath him, and expecting some day to make a- 
better figure in the world, when he should be ashamed 
of its being known that he had exercised a profession, 
so little honourable, he changed his name, and did mo 
the honour of assuming inine. He wrote to me soon 
after his departure, informing me that he was settled 
at a small vUlage in Berkshire. In his letter he re- 
commended Mrs. T. the milliner, to my care, and 
requested an answer, directed to Mr. Fraiddin, school- 
master at N***. ^ 

He continued, to write to me frequently, sending me 
large fragments of an epic poem he was composing, 
and which he requested me to criticise and correct. I 
did BO, but not without endeavouring to prevail on him 
to renounce tliis pursuit. Toung had just published 
one of his Satires. I copied and sent him a great part 
of it ; in which the author demonstrates the folly of 
cultivating the muses, from the hope, by their instru- 
mentality, of rising in the world. It was all to no 
purpose ; paper after paper of his poem continufd to 
arr've every post. 
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Meanwhile Mrs. T*** having lost, oil his account, 
both her friends and business, was frequently in dis- 
tress. Ii^ this dilemma she had recourse to me, and, 
to extricate her from her difficulties, I lent her all the 
money I could spare. I felt a little too much fond- 
ness for her. Having at that time no ties of religion, 
and, taking advantage of her necessitous situation, I 
atterapled liberties (another error of my life), which 
she repelled with becoming indignation. She informed 
^ftalph of my conduct ; and the affair occasioned a 
breach between us. When he returned to London, he 
gave me to understand that he considered all the ob- 
ligations he owed me as annihilated by this proceed- 
ing ', whence I concluded that I was never to expect 
the payment of what money I had lent him, or ad- 
vanced on his account. I was the less afflicted at 
this, as he was wholly unable to pay me ; and as, by 
losing his friendship, I was relieved at the same time 
from a very heavy burden. 

I now began to think of laying by some money 
, The printing-house of Watts, near Lincoln's-inu-fields. 
"teing a still more considerable one than that in wliich 
I worked,' it was probable I might 6nd it more advan- 
tageous to be employed there. I offered myself, and 
wa5 accepted ; and in this house I continued during 
the remainder of my stay in London. 

On my entrance I worked at 6rst as a pressman, 
eonceiving that I had need of bodily exercise, to which 
I had been accustomed in America, where the printers 
Work alternately as compositors and at the press. I 
drank nothing but water. The other workmen, to the 
number of about fifty, were great drinkers of beer. I 
carried occasionally a large form of letters in each 
hand, up and down stairs, while the rest employed 
both hands to carry one. They were surprised to see, 
by this and many other examples, that the Jhneriean 
AquatiCj as they used to call me, was stronger than 
those who drank porter. The beer-boy had sufficient 

6 
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einployinent daring the whole day in serving that 
house alone. My fellow pressnum drank every day a 
pint of beer before breakfast, a pint with bread and 
cheese for breakfiist, one between breakfast and din- 
ner, one at dinner, one again about six o'clock in the 
afternoon^ and another after he had finished his day*» 
work. . This custom appeared to me abominable ; bat 
he had need, he said, of all this beer, in order to ac« 
quire strength to work. 

I endeavoured to convince him that the bodily 
strength furnished by the beer, could only be in pro- 
portion to the solid part of the barley dissolved in the 
water of yrhich the beer was composed; that there 
was a larger portion of floor in a penny loaf, and that 
consequently if he ate this loaf^ and drank a pint of 
water with it, he would derive more strength from it 
than from a pint of beer. This reasoning, however, 
did not prevent him from drinking his accustomed 
quantity of beer, and paying every Saturday night & 
score of four or five shillings a week for this cursed be- 
verage ; an expense from which I was wholly exempt. 
Thus do these poor devils continue all their lives in a 
state of voluntary wretchedness and poverty. 

At the end of a few weeks. Watts having occasion 
for me above stairs as a compositor, I quitted the 
press. The compositors demanded of me gaxnish- 
money afresh. This I considered as an imposition, 
having already paid below. The master was of the 
same opinion, and desired me not to comply. I thus 
remained two or three weeks out of the fraternity. I 
was eonsequently looked upon as excommunicated ; 
and whenever I was absent, no little trick that malice 
could suggest was left unpractised upon me. I found 
my letters mixed, my pages transposed,, my matter 
broken, dec. &c. all which was attributed to the spirit 
that haimted the chapel,* and tormented those that 

* Printing-houses in general are thus denominated by the 
x^rkmen : fh^ spirit they call by the name oi Ralph. 
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were not regularly admitted. I was at last obliged to 
•ubmit to pay, notwithstanding the protection of the 
master ; convinced of the folly of not keeping np a 
good understanding with those among whom we i& 
destined to live. ' 

After this I lived in the utmost harmony with my 
fellow labourers, and soon acquired considerable in- 
fluence among them. I proposed some alteration in 
the laws of the chapel, which I carried witiiout oppo- 
sition. My example prevailed with several of them 
to renounce their abominable practice of bread and 
cheese with beer ; and they procured, like me, from a 
neighbouring house, a good basin qf warm gruel, in 
wluch was a small slice of butter, with toasted bread 
and nutmeg. This was a much better breakfast, which 
did not cost more than a pint of beer, namely, three- 
hal^nce, and at the same time preserved Uie head 
clearer. Those who continued to gorge themselves 
wi^ beer, often lost their credit with the publican, 
from neglecting to pay their score. They had then 
reeourse to me, to become security tbit them ; tkeir 
Ugktf as they used to call it,' being otit. I attended at 
the pay-table every Saturday evening, to take up the 
little sum which I had made myself answerable for ; 
and which sometimes amounted to nearly thirty shil- 
lings a week. 

This circumstance added to my reputation of being 
a tolerable good gabber, or, in other words, skilfid 
in the art of burlesque, kept up my importance in the 
chapel. I had besides recommended myself to the 
esteem of my master by my assiduous application to 
busine^, never observing Saint Monday. My extra- 
ordinary quickness in composing always procured me 
such work as was most urgent, and which is conunonly 
l)e8t paid ; and thus my time passed away in a very 
pleasant manner. 

My lodging in Little Britain being too far from the 
printing-house, I took another in Duke Street, oppo- 
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site the Romaii Catholic chapel. It was at the back 
of an Italian warohouae. The house was kept by a 
widow, who had a daughter, a servaoti and a ahop- 
boj; but the latter slept out of the house. After 
sending to the people witii whom I lodged in LiUle 
Britain, to inquire into my character, she agreed to 
take me in at the same price, three and sixpence a 
week; contenting herself, sh» said, with so littJe, be- 
cause of the security she should derire, as they were 
all women, from having a man lodger in the house. 

She was a woman rather advanced in life, the daugk* 
ter of a clergyman. She had been ^ucated a Pre- 
testant ; but her husband, whose memory she highly 
revered, had converted her to the Catholic religion. 
She had lived in habits of intimacy with persons of 
distinction; of whom she knew various anecdotes as 
£ur back as the time of Charles II. Being subject to 
fits of the gout, which often confined her to her room, 
she was sometimes disposed to see co&qiaay. Hers 
was so amusing to me, that I was glad to pass the 
evening with her as often as she desired H.. Our sup- 
per consisted only of half an anchovy a-pieee, upon a 
stice of bread and butter, with half a pint of ale be- 
tween us. But the entertainment was in her conver- 

eation. 

The early hours I kept, and the little treble I oe* 
casioiied in the fiunily, made her loath to part wkhme ; 
and when I mentioned another lodging I had Ibund, 
nearer the printing-house, at two shillings a week, 
which fell in with my plan of saving, she persuaded 
me to give it up^ making herself an abatement of two 
shillings : and thus I continued to lodge with her,dur 
ing the remainder of my abode in London, at eighteen- 
penee a week. 

In a garret of the house there lived, in a most re- 
tired manner, a lady seventy years of age, of whom 
I received the foUowiag account from my landlady. 
She was a Boman Catholic. In her early ^years she 
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ftad been sent to the continent, and entered a convent 
with the design of becoming a nun ; but the climate 
not agreeing with her constitution, die was obliged to 
return to England, where, as there was no monaste- 
irles, she made a vow to lead a monastic life, in as 
rigid a manner as circumstances would permit. She 
accordingly disposed of all her property to be applied 
to charitable uses, reserving' to herself only twelve 
pounds a year : and of this small pittance she gave a 
part to the poor, living on water gruel, and never 
making use of .fire but to boi> it. She had lived in 
this garret a great many years, without paying rent to 
the successive Catholic inhabitants that had kept the 
house ; who indeed considered her abode with them as 
a blessing. A priest came every day to confess her. 
'' I have asked her," said my landlady, " how, living 
as she did, she could find so much employment for a 
confessor ? To which she answered, that it was impos- 
sible to avoid vain thoughts." 

I was once permitted to visit her. She was cheer- 
ful and polite, and her conversation agreeable. Her 
apartment was neat ; but the whole furniture consisted 
of a mattress, a table, on which was a crucifix and a 
book, a ehair, which she gave me to sit on, and over 
the mantel-piece a picture of St. Veronica displaying 
her handkerchief, on which was seen the miraci^ons 
Impression of the face of Christ, which she explained 
to me with great gravity. Her countenance was pale, 
but she had never experienced sickness ; and I may 
adduce her as another proof how little is sufficient to 
maintain life and health. 

At the printing-house I contracted an intimacy with 
a sensible young man of the name of Wygate, who, as 
his parents were in good circumstances, had received 
a better education than is common among printers. 
He was a tolerable Latin scholar, spoke French flu- 
ently, and was fond of reading. I taught Lim, as well 
as a friend of his i to swim^ by taking them twice only 

6» 
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into the river ; ailer which they stood in need of no 
farther assistance. We one aay made a party to go 
by water to Chelsea, in order to see the College, and 
Don Soltero's curiosities. On our return, at the re* 
quest of the company, whose curiosity Wygate had 
excited, I undressed myself, and leaped into the river. 
I swam from near Chelsea the whole way to Black- 
friars Bridge, exhibiting, during my course, a variety 
of feats of activity and oddressi, both upon the surface 
of the water, as well as under it. This sight occa- 
sioned much astonishment and pleasure to those to 
whom it was new. In my youth I took great delight 
in this exercise. 1 knew, and could execute, all the 
evolutions and positions of Thevenot ; and I added to 
them some of my own invention, in which I endea- 
voured to unite gracefulness and utility. I took a 
pleasure in displaying them all on this occasion, and 
was highly flattered with the admiration they excited. 

Wygate, besides his being desirous of perfecting 
himself in this art, was the more attached to me from 
there being, in other respects, a conformity in our 
tastes and studies. He at length proposed to me to 
make the tour of Europe with him, maintaining our- 
selves at the same time by working at our profession. 
I was on- the point of consenting, when I mentioned it 
to my friend, Mr. Denham, with whom I was glad to 
pass an hour whenever I had leisure. He dissuade>l 
me from the project, and advised me to think of re- 
turning to Philadelphia, which he was about to do 
himself, l^ must relate in this place a trait of this 
worthy man's character. 

He had formerly been in business at Bristol, but 
failing, he compounded with his creditors, and de- 
parted for America, where, by assiduous application 
as a merchant, he acquired in a few years a very con- 
siderable fortune. Returning to England in the sa^e 
vessel witli rnysejf, as I have related above, he invited 
all his old creditors to a feast. When assembled, ho 
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' Uianked them for the readiness with which they had re- 
ceived his small composition *, and^ while they expected 
nothijig more than a simple entertainment, each found 
under his plate, when it came to he removed; a draft 
upon a banker for the residue of his debt, with interest. 

He told me that ^t was his intontion' to carry bade 
with him to Philadelphia a great quantity of goods, in 
order to open a store ; and he offered to take me with 
him in the capacity of clerk, to keep his bo<]ks, in 
which he would instruct me, copy letters, and super- 
intend the store. He added, that as soon as I had 
acquired a knowledge of mercantile transactions, he 
would improve my -situation, by sending me with a 
cargo of corn and flour to the American islands, and 
by procuring me other lucrative commissions } so that, 
with good management and economy, I might in time 
begin business with advantage for myself. 

I relished these proposals. London began to tire 
me ; the agreeable hours I iiad passed at Philadelphia 
presented themselves to my mindj and I wished to see 
them revive. I consequent^.' engaged myself to Mr. 
Denham, bX a salary of fifty poimds a year. This was 
indeed less than I earned as a compositor, but then I 
had a much fairer prospect. I took leave^ therefore, 
as I believed &r ever, of printing, and gave myself up 
to my new occupation, spending all my time either in 
going from house to li9)ise with Mr. Denliam to pur- 
chase goods, or in packing them up, or in expediting 
the workmeni &c. &c. When evcxy thing, however, 
was on board, I had at last a few days leisure. 

During this interval, I was one day sent for by a 
gentleman, whom I knew only by name. J[t was Sir 
William Wyndham. . I went to his house. He had 
by some means heard of my performances between 
Ch/slsea and Blackfriars, and that I had taught the art 
of pwifflming to Wygate and another young man in the 
course of a few hours. His two sons were on tlie 
point -of setting out on their travels ; ho was dcsirou* 
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that ihfiy should previously learn to swim, and oiTereil 
XQo a very liberal reward if I would undertake to in* 
fitruct them. They were not yet arrived in town, and 
the stay I should make was uncertain; I could not 
therefore accept his proposal. I was led, however, to 
suppose from this incident, that if I had wished to re* 
. main in London, and open a swimming school, I should 
perhaps have gained a great deal of money. The idea 
struck mo so forcibly that, had the offer been made 
flooner, I should have disnnssed the thought of return- 
ing as yet to America. Some years after, you and I 
had a more important business to settle with one of the 
sons of Sir William Wyndham, then Lord Egremont. 
But let us not anticipate events. 

I thus passed about eighteen months in London^ 
working almost without intermission at my trade, 
avoiding all expense on my own account, except go- 
jag now and then to the play, and purchasing a few 
Books. But my friend Ralph kept me poor. He 
owed' me about twenty-seven pounds, which was so 
much money lost ; and when considered as taken from 
my little savings, was a very great sum. I bad, not- 
withstanding this, a regard for him, as he possessed 
many amiable qualities. But though I had done no- 
thing for myself in point of fortune, I had increased 
< my stock of ki^owledge, either by the many excellent 
books I had read, or the conversation of learned and 
literary persons with whom I was acquainted. 

We sailed from Gravesend on the 23d of July, 1726. 
Tor the incidents of my voyage I refer you to my Jour- 
nal, where you will find all its circumstances minutely 
reUted. We landed xt Philadelphia on the 11th of the 
following October. 

Keith had been deprived of his office of governor, 
and was succeeded by Major Gordon. I met him 
walking in the streets as a private individual. He 
appeared a little ashamed at seeing me, but pasted on 
with(iut flaying any thjyog. 
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I should have been eqtt&Uy ashamed myielf at juMt- 
in^ Miss Read, had not her faauljT} justly despairini; 
of my return after reading ray letter, advised hor to 
ghre me up, and marry a potter, of the name of Ro- 
gers; to which «!he consented : but he nev^r made her 
happy, and she soon separated from him, refiisi^g to 
cohabit with him, or even bear his name, on accoiint 
of a report which prevailed, of his having another wift . 
His skill in his profession had seduced Miss Read's 
parents ; but he was as bad a subject as he was ex^ 
eellent as a workman. He involved himself in dobt, 
and fled, in the year 1727 or 17^, to the West Indies, 
where he died. 

During my absence Keimer had taken a more con- 
siderable house, in which he kept a shop, that was 
^eU sdppUcd with paper, and various other articles. 
He had procured some new types, and a number of 
workmen ; among whom, however, there was loot oao 
who was good &r any thing ; and he appeared not to 
want business. 

Mr. Denhara took a warehouse in Water Streety 
where we exhibited our commodities. I applied ray- 
self closely, studied accounts, and became in a short 
time very expert in trade. We lodged and eat toge- 
ther. He was sincerely attached to me, and acted 
towards me as if he had been my Either. On my side, 
I respected and loved him. My situation was happy ; 
but it was a happiness of no long duration. 

Early in February, 1727, when I entered. into my 
twenty-second year, we were both taken ilL I was 
attacked with a pleurisy, which had nearly carried me 
oiBT; I suffered terribly, and considered it as aU over 
with me. I felt indeed a sort of disappointment when 
I found myself likely to recover, and regretted that I 
had still to experience sooner or later, the same disa- 
greeable scene again. 

I have forgotten what was Mr. penham's disorder ; 
but it WHS a tcsdious one, and he at last sunk under it. 
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He left mo a small legacy in his will, as a testimo]^ 
of his friendship ; and 1 was once more abandoned to 
myself in the wide world, the warehouse being con- 
fided to the care of the testamentary executor, who 
dismissed me. 

My brother-in-law, Holmes, who happened to be al 
Flliladelphia, advised me to return to my former pro- 
fession ; and Keimer offered me a very considerable 
salary if I would undertake the management of his 
printing-office, that ho might devote himself entirely 
to the superintendence of his shop. His wife and re.- 
lations in London had given me a bad character of 
him ; and I was loath, for the present, to have any con- 
cern with him. I endeavoured to get employment as 
II clerk to a merchant ; but not readily finding a situa- . 
lion, I was induced to accept Keimer's proposal. 

The following were the persons X found in his print* 
intr-house. 

Hugh Mereditli, a Pennsylvanian, about thirty-five 
years of age. He had been brought up to husbaadry, 
was honest, sensible, had some experience, and was 
fond of reading ; but too much addicted to drinking. 

. Stephen Potts, a young rustic, just broke firom 
school, and of rustic education, with endowments ra^- 
ther above the common order, and a competent portion 
of understanding and gaiety ; but a little idle. Keimer 
had engaged these two at very low wages, which he 
had promised to raiso every throe months a shilling a 
week, provided their improvement in the typographic 
art should merit it. This future increase of wages was 
the bait he had made use of to ensnare them. Mere- 
dith was to work at the press, and Potts to bind books, 
which he had engaged to teach them, though he under? 
etood neither himself. 

John Savage, an Irishman, ^ho had been brought 
up to no trade, and whose service, for a period of fbur 
years, Keimer had purchased of the qap.tain of a ship. 
He was al^o to be a pressman. 
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George Webb, an Oxford scholar, whoflc time he 
had in like manner bought for four years, intending 
him for a compositor. I shall speak more of him 
presently. 

Lastly, David Harry, a country lad, who was ap- 
prenticed to him. 

I soon perceived that Keimer's intention, in engag- 
ing rae at a price so much above what he was accus- 
tomed-to give, was, that I might form all these raw 
journeymen and apprentices, who scarcely cost him 
any thing, and who, being indentured, would, as soon 
as they ^ould be sufficiently instructed, enable him 
to do without me. I nevertheless adhered to my 
agreement. I put the office in order, which was in 
the utmost confusion, and brought his people, by de- 
grees, to pay attention to their work, and to ezecuto 
it in a more masterly style. 

It was singular to see an Oxford scholar in thecon- 
dition of a purchased servant. He wns not more than 
eighteen years of age ; and the following are the par- 
ticulars he gave, me of himself. Born at Gloucester 
he had been educated at a grammar-school, and had 
distinguished himself among the scholars by his supe- 
rior style of acting, when they represented dramatic 
performances; He was member of a literary club in 
the town ; and some pieois of his composition, in 
prose as well as in verse, had been inserted in the 
Gloucester papers. From hence he was sent to Ox- 
ford, where he remained about k year ; but he was 
not contented, and wished above all things to see 
London, and become an actor. At length, having re- 
ceived fifteen guineas to pay his quarter's board, he 
decamped with tlie money from Oxford, hid his gowil 
in a hedge, and travelled to London. There, having' 
no friend to direct him, he fell into bad company, soon 
squandered his fifteen guineas, could find no way of 
being introduced to the actors, became contemptible, 
pawned his clotheS; and Was in want of bread. As h* 
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was waSdag along the streets, almost famished milt 
hanger, and not knowing what to do, a recruiting bill 
was put into his hand, which oiTered an immediate 
treat and bountj-money to whoever was disposed to 
serve in America. He instantly repaired to the house 
of rendezvous, enlisted himself, was put on board a 
ship, and conveyed to America, without ever writing 
a line lo inform his parents what was become of him. 
His mental vivacity, and good natural disposition^ 
made him an excellent companion ; but he vf^.B indo- 
lent, thoughtless, and to the last degree imprudent. 

John, the Irishman, soon ran away. I began to 
live very agreeably with the rest. They respected 
me, and the more so as they found Keimer incapable 
of instructing thsm, and as they learned something 
from me every day. We never worked on a Saturday, 
it being Keimer 's sabbath ; so that I liad two days a 
week for reading. 

I increased my acquaintance with persons of Itnow- 
ledgo and information in the town. Keimer himself 
treated me with great civility and apparent esteem ; 
and I had nothing to give me uneasiness but my debt 
to Vernon, which I was unable to pay, my savings as 
yet being very little. He had the goodness, however, 
not to ask me for the money. 

Our press was frequently iri^attt of the necessary 
quantity of letter; and there was no such trade afl 
that of letter •founder in America. I h^^. seen the 
practice of this art at the house of James, in London ; 
but had at the time paid it very little attention. I 
liQWever contrived to fabricate a mould. I made use 
of such letters as we had for punches, founded ncV 
letters of lead in matrices of clay, anA thus supplied, in 
a tolerable manner, the wants that were most pressing. 

I also, upon occasion, engraved various ornaments, 
made ink, gave an eye to the shop ; in short, I was 
in nveaj respect the faUotum. But useful as I made 
tnysci Ty I pjsreeired tiftt my eerviees l!ecante tvttj 
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iUy of iB86 impQitance, in proportion w Hm other men 
imptoved ; and when Keitaer paid meiay eeeond ^[osr- 
t«r'« wages, he gave mo to nnderatand that tbey wer* 
too heayy, and that be thou|^ht I ought to make an 
abatement. He became by degrees less civU, and as- 
mimed more the tone of master. He ftecjoently foond * 
ftuh, was difficult to please, and seemed always on the 
point of coming to an o|>en ^[narrel with me* 

I eontanved, howeTer, to bear it paisently, eoncei^ 
ing that his ill humour was partly ocehaiened by thft 
denmgemcnt and embarrassment of his affiurs. At 
last a slight in^dent br<^e our coimezten. Heari]jg 
a noise in the neighbourhood, I put my head out at 
the window to see what was tiie matter. Keimer be 
ing in the street, observed me, and, in a loud and 
angry tone, told me to mmd my work ; adding some 
"Vproacfafnl words, which piqued me the more, as they 
were uttered in the street ; and the neighbours, whom 
the same noise had attracted to the windows, were 
witnesses of the manner in which I was treated. He 
immediately came up to the printing-room, and eonti- 
nned to exclaim against me. The quarrd became warm 
on both aides, and he gave me notice to quit him at 
the expiration of three months, as had beeii agreed 
upon between ns ; regretting that he was obliged tt» 
give me so long a terml I told him that his regret 
was superfluous, as I was ready to quit him instaatlyy 
and I took my hat and come out of the house, beggmg 
Meredith to take care of same things which I left, and 
bring them to my lodgings. 

Meredith came to me in the evening. Wo talked 
ib| some time upon the quarr^ tiist had iaken place. 
He had conceived a great veneration for me, and was 
sorry I ihould quit the liouse while he remained in it. 
He dissuaded me from retnnung to my native eountry^ 
as I began to tlmdk of doing, fie reminded mo that 
Kaimer omad me meee than he possessed : that hie 
creditOrsbegeito'baatsraaec^; that he kept bis shop- 
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in a wretched state, often selling things at prime eott 
ibr the saise of ready moneyi and continually givin|r 
credit with6ut keeping any accounts ; that of conse- 
quence he must very soon &il, which would occasion 
a vacancy from which I might derive advantage. I 
objected my want of money. Upon which he informed 
me that his father had a very high opiiaion of me, and, 
from a conversation thai had passed between them, he 
was sure that he would advance whatever might be 
necessary to establish us, if I was willing to enter 
into partnership with hkn. ^ My time with Keimer," 
added he, *' will be at an end next spring. In the 
mean time wo may send to London for our press and 
types. 1 know that I am no workman ; but if you 
agree to the proposal, your skill in the business will 
be balanced by the capita^ I shall fmrnish, and we wiU> 
share the profits equally." His proposal was season- 
able, and I fell in with it. His father, who was then 
in the town, approved of it. He knew that I had 
some ascendency over his son, as I had been able to 
prevail on him to abstain a long time from drinking 
brandy : and he hoped that, when more closely con- 
nected with him, I should cure him entirely of this 
unfortunate habit. 

I gave the father a list of what it would be neces- 
sary to import from London. He took it to a mer- 
chant, and the order was given. We agreed to keep 
the secret till the arriv^ of the materials, and I was 
in the mean time to procure work, if possible, in an- 
other printing-house ; but there was no place vacant^ 
and I remained idle. Afler some days, Keimer hav- 
ing the expectation of being employed to print some 
New Jersey money bills, that would require types and 
engravings which I only could furnish, and fearful 
that Bradford, by engaging me, might deprive him of 
this undertaking, sent me a very civil message, telling 
me that old friends ought not to be disimited on ac- 
count of a fi»w words, which were the effect only of » 
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iiiomentaty pai^on, and inviting me to return to him. 
Meredith per8i:faided me to comply with the invitation, 
partictdarly as it would afford him more opportunities 
of improving himself in the business by means of my 
instructions. I did so ; and we lived upon better terms 
than before our separation. 

He obtained the New Jersey business ; and> in or- 
der to execute it, I constructed a copper-plate print- 
ing'press^ the first that had been seen in the country. 
I engraved various ornaments and vignettes for the ' 
bills ; and we repaired to Burlington together, where 
I executed the whole to general satisfaction ; and lie 
received a sum of money for this work, which enabled 
him to keep his head above water for a considerable 
time longer. 

At Burlington I formed an acquaintance with^he 
principal personages of the province ; many of whom 
were commissioned by the Assembly to superintend 
the press, and to see that no more bills were printed 
than the law had prescribed. Accordingly they were 
constantly with us, each in his turn ; and he that came, 
commonly brought with him a &iend or two to bear 
nim company. My mind was more cultivated by read- 
ing than Kelmer*8 ; and it was for this reason, pro- 
bably, that they set more value on my conversation 
They took me to their houses, introduced me to their 
Ifiends, and treated me with the greatest civility; while 
Keimer, though master, saw himself a little neglected. 
He was, in fact, a strange animal, ignorant of the com- 
mon modes of life, apt to oppose with rudeness gene- 
rally received opinions, an enthusiast in certain points 
of religion, disgustingly unclean in his person, and a 
little knavish withal. 

We remained there nearly three months ; and ^t the 
eaq^iration of this period I could include in the list of 
my friends, Judge Allen, Samuel Bustil^ secretary of 
the province, Isaac Pearson, Joseph Cooper, several 
of the Smiths, alt members of the Assembly, andlsaa' 
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Steon, iiufpeetor-general. The last was a shrewd and 
•ttbtle old man. He told me, that when 4 boyi lam 
fint employment had been that of carrying clay to 
hriek-makera ; that he did not learn to write till he 
was 'somewhat advanced in life ; that he was after- 
wards employed as an underling to a surveyor^ who 
taught him this trade, and that by industry . he had at 
last acquired a competent fortune. " I foresee," said 
lie one day to me, ^' that you wilt soon supplant this 
man (speaking of Keimer;) and get a fortune in the 
business at Philadelphia." He was totally ignorant 
at the time, of my intention of establishing myself 
there, or any where else. These friends were very 
■erviceable to me in the end, as was I also, upon oc- 
casion, to some of them ; and they have continued ever 
since their esteem for me. 

Before £ relate the particulars of my entrance into 
business, it may be proper to inform you what was at 
that time the state of my mind as to moral principles^ 
that you may see the degree of influence they had upon 
the subsequent events of my life. 

My parents had given me betimes r^igious impres* 
sions, and I received from my infancy a pious educa* 
tion in the princ^les of Calvinism. But scarcely was 
I arrived at fifteen years of age, when, after having 
doubted in turn of different tenets, according as I 
found them conibatted in the different books that I 
read, I began to4oubt of revelation itself. Some vo- 
lumes against deism fell into my hands. They were 
said to be the substance of sermons preached at Boyle's 
Lecture. It happened that they produced <m me an 
effect precisely the reverse of what was intended by 
the writers ; for the arguments of the deists, whieh 
were cited in order to be refuted,, appeared to ine 
much more ibroible than the refutation itself. In m 
word, I soon became a perfect deist. My arguments 
pjii^verted some other young persons, particularly Col^ 
Jiins ajmd Ralph. B.ut in the vequel, when I x^pcollected 
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that they had both used me extremely ill, without the 
smallest remorse ; when I considered the behaviour 
ef Keith, another £ree-thmker, 'and my own condnei 
towards Vernon and Miss Read, which at times gaT» 
me great uneasiness, I was led to suspect that this 
doctrine, though it might be true, was not very usefol. 
I began to entertain a less favourable opinion of my 
London pamphlet, to which I had prefixed, as a motto, 
the following lines of Dryden : 

Whatever is Is ri?ht ; though purblind man 
Sees hut part of tlie chain, the nearest liok^ 
Ilis eyes not i^arrying to the equal beam 
That poises all above. 

And of which the object was to prove,, from tlie attri 
butes of God, his goodness, wisdom, and powQr, that 
there could be no such thing as evil in the world ; 
that vice and virtue did not in reality exist, and were 
nothing more than vain distinctions. I no longer re- 
garded it as so blameless a work as I had formerly 
imagined ; and I suspected that some error must have 
imperceptibly glided into my argument, by . which all 
the inferences I had drawn from it had been affected, 
as frequently happens in metaphysical reasonings. In 
a word, I was at last convinced that truth, probity, 
and sincerity, in transactions between man ond man, 
were of the utmost importance to the happiness of 
life ; and I resolved from that moment, and wrote the 
resolution in my Journal, to practise them as long as 
I lived. 

Revelation, indeed) as such, had no infiueiice on my 
mind ', but I was of opinion that, though certain ac- 
tions could not be bad merely because revelation bad 
prohibited them, or good because it enjoined them, 
yet it was probable that those actions were prohibited- 
because they were bad fot us, or enjoined because'* 
advantageous in their nature, all things considered. 
This persuasion. Divine Providence, or some guardian 
{iiigeh and perhaps a concurrence of favourable dir- 
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dimflUiiMi co-op«rttiiig^ preaerved me from aH iniiia* 
nlitj, or gtom mod vohmtary injvstise, to whicli my 
mat of nligion wm calculated to expose me, m the 
daagefoiM period ef youth, and in the hmidoue uta** 
tkme in whudi i eometimet fband myeel^aanong atraB* 
gtee, end at a diataabe iirom the eye and edmonitionB 
of my father. I may aay oaluRtory, becanae the er- 
Tora into which 1 had fallen, had been in a maimer the 
forced reault either of my own inexperience, or the 
diahonesty of others. Thus^ before 1 entered on my 
own new career, I had imbibed solid |Hrincq>lee, and 
a character of probity. I knew their value ; and I 
made a solemn engagement with myself never to de* 
past i^om them. 

I had not long returned from Burlington before our 
printing materials arrived from London. I settled my 
aeeoonta with Keimer, and quitted him with iiis own 
oonseot, before he had any knowledge of our plan. 
We ftund a house to let near the market. We iook it ; 
and, to render the rest less burdensome (it was then 
twenty«fi>ur pounds a year, but I have since known it 
let fbr seventy), we admitted Themae Godfrey, a gla- 
zier, iriih his fkmily, who eased oa of a considerable 
port of it ; and with him we agreed to board. 

We had no sooner uqiacked our lettets, and put 
our press in order, than a person of my acquaintance, 
George House, brought us a countryman, whom he 
had met in the streets inquiring for a printer. Our 
money was almost exhausted by the number of tfaings 
we had been obliged to procure. The five efaiUings 
ve Toeeived from this ooui^yman, the first firuit of 
our earnings, coming eo seasonably, gave me fnore 
pleaaure than any sum I have sinee gained ; and the . 
recollection of the gratitode I ftlt on this occasion to 
G^rge Hoaae has rendered me often more di^Mosd, 
than perhaps X should otherwisB liave been, to.eneau- 
rage young beginnem hi trade. 

l^h^ai^ in ewryxmo0ry niproae ifiingfi, vhp are 
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always prognosticating ruin. There was one of this 
Btainp at Philadelphia. He was a man of fi>rtuiiey 
46elined in yean, had an air of wisdom^ and a very 
grave manner of peaking. His name was 8aaiQ«l 
Miekel. I hnew him not; but he stopped one day at 
my door, and asked me if I was the young mau who 
had lately opened a new printing-honse. UpQ^^my so- 
Bwering in the affirmative, he said that hewas-reiyisorry 
ibr me, as it was an expensive ondertakingvl^ the 
money that had been laid ont upon it would be lost, 
Philadelphia being a plaee foiling into decay ; "its in* 
habitants having ail, or nearly all of thefB, be^ obliged 
to call together their creditors. That he knew, &om 
. imdoubted fact, the circumstances which might lead 
US to suppose the contrary, such as new buildings, and 
the advanced price of rent, to be deceitful appear- 
ances^ which in reality contributed to hasten the gene- 
ral ruin ; and he gave me so long a deta^ of misfor- 
titaes, actually ezistkig, or which were soon to take 
place, that he left me almost in a state of despair. 
Had I known this man liefore I entered' into trade, I 
should dotibtleas nerer have ventured. He continued, 
However, to live in this place of decay, and to declaim 
m tlreYnme style, refiasing for many years to buy a 
house because all was going to wreck ; and in the end 
I had the satis&etion to see him pay five timos "as 
much fyt one as it would have eost him had ha pur- 
chased it when he first began his lamentations. 

I ought to have related, that, during the autumn of 
t9ie preceding year, I had united the majority of well 
informed persons of my acquaintance into a dub, which 
we called by the name of the Jtinto^ and the object of 
<*whic}i was toimprove our understandings. We met eve- 
ry Friday evening. The regulations I drew up, obliged 
every member to propose,in his turn, one or more ques* 
tictas open some point of monlity, poUtix», or philone- ' 
pii^, wineh were to be dSsoossed by the society ; and to 
read;«nce in three months, jui esss^ of his ownoompo- 
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sition, on whatever subject he pleased. Our debates 
were under thb direction of a preiddeni, and were to be 
dictated only by a sincere desire of truth ; the pleasure 
of disputing, and the vanity of triumph having no share 
in the business ; and in order to prevent unidue warmth, 
every expression which implied obstinate adherence to 
an opinion, and all direct contradiction, were prohi- 
hit6dy'.tmder small pecuniary penalties. 

The iifst members of our club were Joseph Breint- 
nal, whose occupation was that of a scrivener. lie 
was a middle-aged man, of a good natural disposition, 
strongly attached to his friends, a great lover of poetry, 
reading every thing that came in his way, and writing 
tolerably well, ingenious in many little trifles, and of 
an agreeable conversation. 

Thomaa Godfrey, a skilful, though self-taught ma- 
thematician, and who was afterwards the inventor of 
what now goes by the name of Hadley's dial ; but he 
had little knowledge out of his own line, and was in- 
supportable in company, always requiring, like the 
majority of mathematicians that have fallen in my way, 
an unusual precision in everything that, is said, coii<- 
tinually contradicting, or making trifling distinctions ; 
a (rare way of defeating all the ends pf conversation. 
He very soon left us. 

Nicholas Scully a surveyor, and who became afler- 
wards, surveyor-general. He was fond of books, and 
wrote verses. 

William Parsons, brcitight up to the trade of a shoe- 
maker, but who, having a taste for reading, had ac- 
quired a profound knowledge of mathematics. He 
first studied them with a view to astrology, ai)id was 
afterwards the first to laugh at his folly. He alsQ 
became surveyor-general. 

William Mawgride,ajoiner,and very excellent mecha- 
nic ; and in other respects a man of solid understanding- 
Hugh Meredith, Stephen Potts, and George Web^, 
of whom I have already spoken. 
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Eoben OffMse, a young Bian ^ foytoM ; i^asfoiii^ 
tsimaked, and witty ; fcmd of epigramii bttt XBor« fiiad 
fif]»8 friends. 

Andy lastly, Williain Cplemanj at that timo a mer- 
chant's elera> and nearly of my own age. He kad a 
cooler and elearer head, a better heart, and more soru* 
:pul0ii8 morals, than almost any other person I have 
ever met with. He became a very re^»ectable mer- 
chant, and one of our provincial judges. Our friend* 
0fatp subsisted, without interruption, for more tha^ 
forty years, till the period of his death ; and the dob 
continued to exist almost as long. 

This wa9 the best school for politics and philosophy 
that then existed in the province j for our questions, 
which were read once a week previous to their dis- 
bnssion, induced us to peruse attentively such bookt 
ae were written upon the subjects proposed^ that we 
might be^able toi^ak upon them more pertinently 
We thus acquired the habit of conversing more agree* 
ably ; every object being discussed eon&rmably to our 
regulations, and in a manner to prevent mutual disgust 
To this circumstance may be attributed the long dur»> 
tionof the club -, which I shall have frequent occasion 
to mention as I proceed. 

I have introduced it here, as being one of the meane 
en which I had to count for suceess in xay busineasi 
ever J member exerting himself to procure work fbt 
us. Breintnal, among others, obtained £>r us, on the 
part <^ the quakers, the printing of forty sheets of their 
history ; of which the rest was to be done by Keimer. 
Our execution of this work was by no means masterly ; 
as the price was \ery low. It was in folio, upon pr9 
pairia paper, and in the pka letter, with heavy notes 
in the smallest type. I composed a sheet a day, and 
Meredith put it to the press. It .was frequently eleven 
o'clock at night, eomeiimes later, before I had dnished 
my distribution for the nest day's task ; for the btUe 
things which our friends occasionally sent us, kept us 
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bwk in this work : bat I was so detennined to com- 
|>ose a sheet a day, that one evening, when my form 
was imposedi and my day's work, as I thought, A aa 
end,' an accident having broken this form, and deranged 
two complete folio pages, I immediately distributed, 
and composed them anew before I went to bed. 

This unwearied industry, which was perceived by 
our neighbours, began to acquire us reputation and 
credit. I learned, among other things, tliat our new 
printing-house, being the subject of conversation at a 
club of merchants, who met every evening, it was the 
general opinion that it would fail ; there being already 
two printing-houses in the tOwn, Keimer's and Brad- 
ford's. But Dr. Bard, whom you and I had occasion 
to see, many years after, at his native town of St. An- 
drew's, in Scotland, was of a different opinion. *^ The 
industry of this Franklin (said he) is superior to any 
thing of the kind I have ever witnessed. I see him 
still at work when I return from the club at night, and 
he is at it again in the morning before his neighbours 
are out of bed." This account struck the rest of the 
assembly, and, shortly after, one of its members came 
to our house, and offered to supply us with articles of 
stationary ; but we wished not as yet to embarrass 
ourselves with keeping a shop. It is not for the sake 
of applause that I enter so freely into the particulars 
of my industry, but that such of my descendants as 
shall rAid these memoirs may know the use of this 
virtue, by seeing in the recital of my life the effects it 
operated in my &vour. 

George Webb, having found a friend who lent him 
the necessary sum to buy out his tinss of Keimer, came 
one day to ofibr himself to us as a joume3rman. We 
could not employ him immediately ; but I foolishly 
told him, under the rose, that I intended shortly to 
publish a new periodical paper, and that we should 
then have work for him. My hopes of success, which 
J imparted to hin\i \Krere founded on the circpiQstance, 
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ihM ihG oi^ly paper we had in Phila'^.elplua at that 
time, and which Bradford printed, was a p^try thing, 
miserably conducted, in no respect amusing, and which 
yet was profitable. I consequently supposed that a 
good work of this- kind could not fiul of success. 
Webb betrayed my secret to Keimer, who, to prevent 
me, immediately published, the prospectus of a paper 
that he intended to institute himself, and in which 
Webb was to be engaged. 

I was ej[asperated at this proceeding, and, with a 
view to counteract them, not being able at present to 
institute my own paper, I wrote some humorous 
pieces in Bradford's, under the title of the Busy 
Body •,* and which was continued for several months 
by Breintnal. I hereby fixed the attention of the 
public upon Bradford's paper ; and the prospectus of 
Keimer, which we turned into ridicule, was treated 
with contempt. He began, notwithstanding his paper ; 
and afler continuing it for nine months, having at most 
not more than ninety subscribers, he offered it me for a 
mere trifle. I had for some time been ready for such 
an engagement y I therefore instantly took it upon my- 
self, and in a few years it pi^oved extremely profitable 
to me. 

I perceive that I am apt to speak in the first per- 
son, though our partnership still continued. It is, 
perhaps, because, in fact, the whole business devolved 
upon me. Meredith was no compositor, and but an 
indifierent pjTCssman; and it was raiely that he ab- 
stained froih hard drinking. My friends were sorry to 
see lae connected with him ; but I contrived to derive 
from it the utmost advantage the case admitted. 

Oar first number produced no other effect than any 
other paper which had appeared in the province, as to 
type and printing ; but some remarks, in my peculiar 

* A '.nanuscript note in (he file of the American Mercury, 
preserved in the Philadelphia library, says, that CVaoklm 
wrote the five first nuirJ^ers^ and part of the eiglith. 
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ityle of writlnflCy apon the dispute which then prevail* 
•d between Governor Burnet and the Maaiachuaetta 
Aaaembly, atmek aoma peraona aa above mediocrity, 
cauaed the p^er and its editora to be talked of, and in 
a few weeka induced them to becSome our aubscribexa 
Mtfny others followed their example ; and our subscrip- 
tion continded to increase. This waa one of the firat 
good e^cts of the pains I had taken to learn to put my 
ideas on paper. I derived this fitrther advantage from 
it, tiiat the leading men of the place, seeing in the au- 
thor of this publication a man so well able to use his 
pen, thought It right to patronise and encourage me. 

The votes, laws, and other public pieces were print- 
ed by Bradford. An address of the House of Assem- 
bly to the governor had been executed by him in a very 
coarse and incorrect manner. We reprinted it with ac- 
curacy and neitness, and sent a copy to every member. 
They perceived the difference ; and it so strengthened 
the influence of our friends in the Assembly, that we 
were nominated its printer for the following year. 

Among these friends I ought not to forget one mena- 
ber in particular, Mr. Hamilton, whom I have mention- 
ed in a former part of my narrative, and who was now 
returned from England. He warmly interested himself 
for mo "on this occaaion, as he did likewise on mnny 
others afterwards ; having continued this kindness to 
me till hia death. 

About thia period Mr. Vernon reminded me of the 
debt I owed him, but without pressing me for paymes(t. 
1 wrote a handsome letter on the occasion, begging him 
to wait a little longer, to which he consented ; and as 
soon as I waa able I paid him principal and interest, 
with many expressions of gratitude ; ao that this error 
of my life waa in a manner atoned for. 

But another trouble now happened to me, which t 
had not the smallest reason to expect. Meredith's fa- 
ther, who, according to our agreenmit, was to detey 
the who]0 ttspense of onr printing materials,, had <ai!tf 
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pijfli ft hundred po\iiids. Another hundred was ctill due, 
«(Dd tiie merchant being tired of waiting, commenced a 
suit against us. We bailed the action,bUt with the melan- 
choly prospect, that, if the inoney was not forthcoming 
at the time fixed, the affair would cometoie8ue,judgment 
be put in execution, our delightful hopesbe annihilated, 
and ourselves entirely ruined ; as the type and press must 
be nM, perhaps at half their ralue, to pay the debt. 

In this distress, two real friends, whose generous 
conduct I have never forgof.ten, and never shall forget 
while I retain the remembrance of any thing, came to 
me separately^, without the knowledge of each other, 
and without my having applied to either of them. Each 
offered whatever money might be neeessary to take the 
husiness into my own hands, if the thing was practi- 
-cable, as the^ did mot like I should continue in partner- 
ship with Meredith, who, they said, was frequently seen 
dnmk in the streets, and gambling at alehouses, which 
very much injured our credit. These friends were Wil- 
liam Coleman and Robert Grace. I told thepi, that while 
there remained any probability that, the Merediths would 
fulfil their part of the compact, I could not propose a 
separation, as I conceived myself to be under obliga- 
tionb to them for what they had done already, and were 
still disposed to do, if they had the power ; but, in the 
end) ahould they fail in their engagement, and our part- 
nership be dissolved, I should then think myself .at 
libertjr to accept the kindness of my friends. 

Thingiijremftined for some time in this state. At 
last, I said one day to my partner, <^Tour fiither is per- 
haj»8 dissatisfied with your having a share only in the 
bu^ess, and is unwilling to do for two, what he would 
do for you alone. Tell me frankly if that be the case, 
and I will resign the whole to you, and do £qt myself ts 
well as I ean.''-^" No (said he,) my father has really 
been disappointed in bis hopes ; he is not able to pay* 
asd I wiflli to put him to no farther in<:onvenienoe. I 
^Me thai I am not at all calculatod for « printer ; I was 

8 
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edacated as a fafkner, and it was absard in me to come 
here, at thirty years of age, and bind myself af^ren* 
tice to a new trade. Many of my countrymen are go- 
ing to settle in North Carolina, where the soil is ex- 
ceedingly favourable. I am tempted to go with them, 
and to resume my former occupation. Tou will doubt- 
less find friends who will assist you. If you will take 
upon yourself the debts of the partnership, return my 
father the hundred pounds he has advanced, pay xny 
little personal debts, and gwe me thirty pounds and a 
new saddle, I will renounce the partnership, and con* 
sign over the whole stock to you." 

I accepted this proposal without hesitation. It was 
committed to paper, and signed and sealed without 
delay. I gave him what he demanded, and he departed 
soon after for Carolina, from whence he sent me, in the 
following year, two long letters, containing the best 
accounts that had yet been given of that country, as to 
climate, soil, agriculture, &c. for he was well versed 
in these maters. I published them in my newspaper^ 
and they were received with great satisfaction. 

As soon as he was gone, I applied to my two friends, 
and not wishing to give a disobliging prefetence to 
either of them, I accepted from each half what he had 
offered me, and which it was necessary I should have. 
I paid the partnership debts, and continued the business 
on my own account ; taking care to inform the pubtic, 
by advertisement, of the partnership being dissolved. 
This was, I think, in the year 1729, or thereabout. 

Nearly at the same neriod, the people demanded a 
new emission of paper money ; the existing and only 
one that had taken place in the province, and which 
amounted to fifteen thousand pounds, being soon to 
expire. The wealthy inhabitants, prejudiced against 
every sort of paper currency, from the fear of its de- 
preciation, o^ which there had been an instance in the 
province of New England, to the injury of its holders^ 
strongly opposed this measure. We had discussed this. 
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afihir in our Junto, in which I was on the side of the 
new emission ; convinced that the first small sum, & 
brioated in 1723, had done much good in the prpvincei 
by favouring commerce, industry, and population, since 
all the houses were now inhabited, and many others 
building ; whereas I remembered to have seen, when I 
first paraded the streets of Philadelphia eating my roll, 
the majority of thoso'in Walnut Street, Second Street, 
Fourth Street, as well as a great number in Chestnut 
and other streets, with papers on them signifying that 
they were to be let ; which made me think at the time 
that the inhabitants of the town were deserting it one 
after another. 

Our debates made me so fully master of the subject, 
that I wrote and published an anonymous pamphlet, 
entitled, '^ An Inquiry into the Nature and Necessity of 
Paper Currency." It was very well received by the 
lower and middling classes of people ; but it displeased 
the opulent, as it increased the clamour in favour of 
the new emission. Having, however, no writer among 
them capable of answering it, their opposition became 
less violent; and there being in the House of Assembly 
a majority for the measure, it passed. The friends I 
had acquired in the House, persuaded that I had done 
the country essential service on this occasion, rewarded 
me by giving me the printing of the bills. It was a 
lucrative employment, and proved a very seasonable 
help to me ; another advantage which I derived from 
having habituated myself to write. 

Time and experience so fully demonstrated the utility 
of paper currejicy, that it never after experienced any 
eonsideraUe opposition ; so that It soon amounted to 
55,0OOZ. and in the year 1739 to 80,0002. It has since 
risen, during the last war, to 350,0002. ; trade, buildings, 
and population having in the interval continually in- 
creased : but I am now convinced that there are limits 
beyond which pt^er money would be prejudicial. 

I BQon after obtained, by the influence of my friend 
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HamUton, the pricting of the Newcastle paper moneyi 
another profitable work, as I then thought it, little 
thiiiga appearingr great to persona of moderate fortime ; 
and 5iey were really great to me, as proving great en- 
eouragements. He also procured me the printing of the 
laws and yotes of that government) which I retained as 
long as I continued in the business. 

I now opened a small stationer's shop. I kept bonds 
and agreements of all kinds, drawn up in a more ac* 
eurate form than had yet been seen in that part of the 
world } a work in which I was assisted by my friend 
Breintnal. I had also paper, parchment, pasteboard, 
books, &,c. One Whitemash, an excellent compositor, 
whom I had known in London, came to offer himself: 
I engaged him ; and he continued eonstantly and diU- 
gently to work with me. I also took an apprentice, ths 
son of Aquila Rose. 

I began to pay, by degrees, the debt I had contracted 
and, in order to ensure my credit and character as a 
tradesman, I took care not only to be really industrf. 
eus and frugal, but also to avoid every appearance of 
the contrary. I was plainly dressed, and never seen 
in any place of public amusement. I never went % 
fishing or hunting. A book indeed enticed me some- 
times from my work, but it was seldom, by stealthy 
and occasioned no scandal ; and, to show that I did not 
think myself above my profession, I conveyed home 
sometimes in a wheelbarrow, the paper I had purchase^ 
at the warehouses. 

I thus obtained the reputation of being an industri- 
ous young man, and very punctual in his payments. 
The merchants who imported articles of stationary so- 
licited my custom ; others offered, to furnish me with 
books, and niy little trade went on prosperously 

Meanwhile the credit and business of Keimer dimi- 
nishing every day, he was at last forced to sell his 
stock to satisfy his creditors ; and he betook himself 
to BarbadpeS) where he lived for some time in a very 
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impoverished state. His apprentice, David Harry, 
whom I had instnicted while I worked with Keimerj 
having bought his materials, euoceeded him in the bu- 
siness. I was apprehensive^ at first, of finding in Harry 
a powerflil competitor^ as he was allied to an opulent 
and respectable family ', I therefore proposed a partner- 
ship which, happily for me, he rojected with disdain. 
He was extremely proud^ thought himself a fine gen- 
tleman, lived extravagantly, and pursued amusements 
which sufiered him to. be scarcely ever at home ; of 
conseqnence he became in debt, neglected his business, 
and business neglected him. Finding in a short time 
nothing to do in the country, hcf followed Koimer to 
Barbadoes^ carrying his printing materials with him 
There the apprentice employed his old master as a 
journeyman. They were continually quarrelling ; and 
Harry, still getting in debt, was obliged at last to sell 
his press and types, and return to his ol^ occupation 
ot husbandry in Pennsylvania. The person who pur- 
chased them employed Keimer to manage tlie business 
but he died a few years afler. 

I had now at Philadelphia no competitor but Brad- 
ford, who,being in easy circumstances, did not engage in 
the printing of books, except now and then as yrorkmen 
chanced to offer themselves; and was not anxious to exi 
tend his trade. Hehad,however,otte advantage over me, 
as he had the direction of thie post<-o^ce,an4 was of con- 
sequence supposed to have better opportunities of ob« 
taining news. His paper was also supposed to be more 
advantageous to advertising customers ; and in conse* 
quenee of that supposition, his advertisements were 
much more numerous than mine : this wa^ a source of 
great profit to him, and disadvantageous to me. It was to 
nopnrposethat I really procured other papers and distri- 
buted myown»by means of the post; and the public took 
for gsaxited my inability in this respect ^ and I was indeed 
tuMble-taeonquer it in any other mode than by bribing 
the postboys, who served me only by stealth, JBrad^^d 
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\mog 80 iUiberal u to Ibrbid them. This itMtm^t 
of hit excited my reeenttoeat ; and my djegfiut ivw io 
rooted thtt, when I aftef waidi euoceeded him uk tba 
poetofice, I took cure to avoid copying hie examine. 

I had hitherto contianed to board with Godfirey » vfao» 
with his wife and duldren, occupied part of my hoasoi 
and half of the shop for hie bwdness; at which indeed 
be worked very little, being alwaya absorbed by nu^ 
thematics. Mrs. Godfrey formed a wish of marrying 
me to the daughter of one of her relations. She c(m* 
trtved various opportuniUes of bringing us together, till 
she saw that I was captivated ; which was not difficult ; 
the lady in question possessing great personal merit. 
The parents encouraged my addressee, by inviting me 
con^ually to supper, and leaving us together, till at 
last it was time to come to an explanation. Mrs. God* 
frey undertook to negotiate our little treaty. I gave 
her to understand, that I expected to receive with tlie 
young lady a sum of money that would enable me at 
least to discharge the remainder of the debt fo^ my 
printing materials, it was then, I believe, not more 
than a hundred pounds. She brought me for answer, 
that they had no such sum at their disposal. I observed 
that it might easily be obtained, by a mortgage on theif 
house. The reply to this was, after a few days inter- 
val, that they did not approve of the matoh ; that they 
had consulted Bradford, and found that the business of 
a printer was not lucrative ; that my letters would soon 
be worn out, and must be supplied by new ones ; that 
Keimer and Harry had failed, and that, probably, I 
should do so too. Accordingly they Ibxbade me the 
house, and the young lady was confined, i know not 
if they hod really changed their minds, or if it was 
merefy an artifice, supposing our affections to be too 
far engaged for us to desist, and that we should con* 
trive to marry secretly-, whicb would leave them at 
Vlb9^f to give or not as they pleased. Bttt, suspetfli^^ 
€his motive, I never went again to their botfie. 






* 
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. 3oiii<»timie alter, Mrs. Godfrey informed me tlnl 
Iftey were &voiur«l)ly dispoeed tawaxdame, and wished 
m^ to renew the acquaintance ; but I declared a firia 
iresolution never to have any thing more to do with the 
family. The Cvodfreys expressed some resentment at 
this ; and w we eonkL no- longer agree^ they changed 
their restdence, leaving me in possession of the whole 
house. I then resolved to take no more lodgers. This 
affiiir having turned my thoughts to marriage, I looked 
around me, and made overtures of lUlianco in other 
quarters ', but I soon ^oxxbA that the profession of a 
printer, being generally looked upon as a poor trade, I 
could expect no mowiy with a wife, at least, if I wished 
her to possess any other charm. Meanwhile, that pas- 
sion of youth, so difficult to govern, had often drawn 
me into intrigues with despicable wvimen who fell in 
my way ; which were not unaccompanied with expense 
and inconvenieaice, besides the perpetual risk, of injur- 
ing my health, and cateiung a disease which I dreaded 
above all things. But I was fortunate enough to escape 
this danger. ^ 

As a neighbour and old acquaintance, I had kept up 
a friendly intimacy with the umily of Miss Eead. Her 
parents had retained an affection for me from the time 
of my lodging in their house. I was often invited 
Uuther ; they consulted me about their afiairs, and I had 
been sometimes serviceabletothem. 1 was touched with 
t^ unhappy situation of their daughter, who was almost 
alwi^s. melancholy, and continually seeking solitude. 
Z regarded my forgetfulness and inconstancy, during my 
abode in London, as the principal part of her misfortune, 
though her mother had the candour to attribute tho 
fikidt; to hersolf> rather than to me, because, after hav- 
ing prevented our marriage previously to my departure, 
sIm had mduoed her to marry another in my absence. 

Ow! viBliifd «6feotioi| revived; but there existed great 
«bitaele»to our union. Her marriage waa considered, 
indeed, as not being iralid, the man having, it was said, 
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& former wife, still living in England ; but of this it M^as 
dificnh to obtain a proof at bo great a distance ; and 
though a report prevailed of his being dead, yet we had 
no certainty of it ;• and, supposing it to be true, he had 
left many debts, for the payment of which his successor 
might be sued. We ventured, nevertheless, in spite of all 
these difficulties; and I married her on the Istof Septeite- 
ber, 1790. None of the inconveniences we had feared 
happened to us. She proved to me a good and fitithiul 
companion, and contributed essentially to the success 
of my shop. We prospered together, and it was oof 
mutual study to render eaeh other happy. Thus I cor- 
rected, as well as I could, this great error of my youth. 

Our club was not at that time established at a tavern. 
We held our meetings at the hoiise of Mr. Grace, who 
appropriated a room to the purpose. Some member 
observed one day that as our books were frequently 
quoted in the course of our discussions, it would be 
convenient to have them collected in the room in which 
wo assembled, in order to be consulted upon occasion , 
and that, by thus forming a common library of our in- 
dividual collections, each would have the advantage of 
using the books of all the other members, which would 
nearly be the same as if he possessed them all himself. 
The idea was approved, and we accor^ngly brought 
such books as we thought we could t^are, which were 
placed at the end of the clubroom. They amounted not 
to so 'many as we expected ; and though we made con- 
siderable use of them, yet some inconveniences result- 
ing, from want of care, it was j^greed, after about a 
year, to discontinue the collection; and each took 
away such books as belonged to him. 

It was now that I first started the idea of establish- 
ing, by subscription, a public library. I drew up the 
proposals, had them engrossed in form by Brockde^, 
the attorney, and my project succeeded, as will be seen 
in the sequel. ***«***»«*^««.» 
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IJH li|<» Q(0r. ¥lFBaklui» M imttan by himmAi, lo 
fiur ^ i^ W 7«t been eommwntoat^ to Uie world, 
]ir«al(a off in tiu9 plaee. We ondfiraUmd thai H ww 
opptinued by bim somewhat fitrther* and we hope that 
the femmdet wiUy at aome future period, be eomttw- 
piceted to the pixbUc. We have no heaitation in 90^ 
peeing that evety readei wiU find himaelf greatly in- 
terested by the frank aimplioity and the philoaophioal 
diacemment by which these pages are so enunently 
characterized. We have therefi>re thought proper, in 
order as much as poasilde jto relieve his regret, to sub- 
join the following continuation, by one of the Doctor's 
intimate friends. It is extracted from an ^meriean 
periodical publication, and was written by the late Dr 
atuber* of Philadelphia.] 



The promotion of literature had been little attended 
to in Pennsylvania. Most of the inhabitants were too 
much immersed in business to think of scientific pur- 
suits ; and those few, whose inclinations led them to 
study, fbund it difficult to gratify them, from the want 
of libraries sufficiently large. In such circumstances, 

* Dr. Suiber was bom in Philadelphia, of German parfntf. 
He was sent, at an early ag^e, to the university, wbere his ge- 
niii9{ dihgence, and amiable temper soon acquired him %e 
particular notice and favoyr of tliose under whose isABiediala 
direction he was^ placed. After passing through tne common 
course of study, in a much shorter time than usual, he left the 
university, at the age of si^cteen, with n^at reputation. Not 
looff aAer, he entered on the study ofphysic ; mid the seal 
witn which be pursued it, and the advances he made, cnve bis 
iriends reason to form the most flattering prospects m his fii- 
tiire eminence and usefulness in his profession. As Br. Stuber's 
circumstances were very moderate, he did not think this puy^ 
suit well calculateu to answer them. He therefore relinquishiKl 
it, after he had obtained a degree in the profession, and quali- 
fied himself to practise with credit and success ; and imme- 
diat^y entered on the study of the law. While in pursuit of 
uie last-mentioned object he was prevented, by a pceaiatuine 
death, iicom reaping Ute fruit, of tnose talents with whicK he 
was endowed, and of a youth spent hi the ardent and success* 
Ibl pi«sait qf uselul and etegant Hterauun, 
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thjady peopled. It cannot he doubted that the nlutarjr 
mudme contained intheee abnanaee mnet have made « 
fktonreble impreteion Upon many of tiie teaden of them. 

It was not long before Franklin, entered upon hie 
political career. In the year 1736, he was appointed 
clerk to the general aesembly of Peniisylvania ; and 
was re-elected by ettceeedino^'asflemblteB for eeyeral 
yeare, until he was chosen a representative for the city 
ofPUladelphia. 

Bradford was possessed of some advantages ovelr 
Franklin, by being post-master, thereby having an op- 
portanity of circulating his paper more extensively, and 
thus rendering it a better vehicle for advertisements, 
&c. Franklin^ in his turn, enjoyed these advantages, 
by being appointed post-master of Philadelphia in 1737. 
Bradford, while in office, had acted ungenerously to- 
wards Franklin, preventing as much as possible the 
circulation of his paper. He had now an opportunity 
of retaliating ; but his nobleness of soul prevented him 
from making use of it. 

The police of Pliilodelphia had esj-ly appointed watch- 
men, whoso duty it was to guard the citizens against 
the midnight robber, and to give an immediate alarm 
in case of fire. This duty is, pei^aps, one of the most 
important that can be -committed to any set 6f men. 
The regulations, bowexP'; were not sufficiently strict. 
Franklin saw th8 dangers arising from this cause, and 
sugg^^^d fti^ alteration, so as to oblige the guardians 
of the nightjto be more watchful over the lives and 
property of the citizens. The propriety of this was im- 
mediately perceived, and a reform was effected. 

There is nothing more dangerous to growing oitie* 
than fires. Other causes operate slowly, and almost 
imperceptibly ; but these in a moment render abortive 
the labours of ages. On this account there should be> 
in all cities, ample provisions to prevent fires froai 
spreading. FranUsn early saw the neeessity of thetM ^ 
and; about Um year 1738, formed the first fire company 
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in this city. This example was soon Allowed by othei* $ 
and there are now numeroos fire companies m the city 
and liberties. To these nay be attributed in a great 
degree the activity lii eactingaishing fires, tot which the 
citizens of Philadelphia are distingjii^ed, and the in- 
consid^rable damage which this city has sutained from 
tins cause. Some time alter, Franklin suggested the 
plan of an association for ensuring houses from losses 
by fire, which was adopted ', and the associanon conti- 
nues to this day. The advantages experienced from it 
have been great. 

From the first establishment of Pennsylvania, a spi- 
rit of dilute appears to have prevailed amongst its 
inhabitants. During the lifetime of William Penn, the 
constitution had been three times altered. After this 
period, the history of Pennsylvania is little else than a 
recital of the quarrels between the proprietaries, or 
their governors, and the Assembly. The proprietaries 
contended for the right c^ exempting their lands from 
taxes ; to which the Assembly would by no means con- 
sent. This subject of dispute interfered in almost every 
^ question, and^revented the most salutary laws from 
being enacted!^ This at times subjected the people to 
great inconveniences. In the year t744^ during a war 
between France and Great Britain, some French and 
Indians had made inroads upon the frontier inhabitants 
of the province, who were unprovided, fer such an at- 
tack. It became necessa^ that the citizens shohld arm 
for their defence. Governor Thomas recommended to 
the Assembly, who were then sitting, to pass a militia 
law. To this they would agree only upon coi^tion that 
he should give his assent to certain laws, whicl appear- 
ed to them calculated to promote the interests of the 
people. -As he thought these laws would be injurious 
to the proprietaries, he refbsed his assent to them ; and 
the Assembly brc^e up without passing a mifitia law. 
The sitnatioa of the province was at this time truly 
tlftntdng } exposed to tiie continual inre«i of an ens- 

9 
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mji deititQte of eyery meaiiB of defence. At this eiuds 
Franklin stepped forth, and proposed to a meeting of 
the citizens of Philadelphia, a plan of a volontary asao* 
elation for the -defence of the province. This was ap • 
proved of, and signed by twelve hundred persons inime 
diately. Copies were instantly circulated throughout 
the province ; and in a short time the number of signers 
amounted to ten thousand. Franklin was chosen colo- 
nel of the Philadelphia ^regiment ; but he did not think 
proper to accept of the honour. 

Pursuits of a different nature now occupied the great- 
est part of his attention for some years. He engaged 
in a course of electrical experiments, with all the ardour 
and thirst for discovery which characterised the phi» 
losophers of tiiat day. Of all the branches of ezperi- 
niental philosophy, electricity had been least explored. 
The attractive power of amber is mentioned by Theo- 
phrostus and Pliny, and from them by later naturalists. 
In the year 1600, Gilbert, an English physician, en- 
larged considerably the catalogue of substances which 
have the property of attracting light bodies. Boyle, 
Otto Guericke, a burgomaster of Magdeburg, cele- 
brated as the inventor of the airpump» Dr. Wall, and 
Sir Isaac Newton, added some facts. Guericke first ob- 
served the repulsive power of electricity, and the Hght 
and noise produced by it. In 1709, Hawosbec commu- 
nicated some important observations and experiments 
to the world. For several years electricity was entirely 
neglected, until Mr. Grey applied himself to it in 172dt 
with great assiduity. He and bis friend Mr. Wheeled, 
made a great variety of experiments ; in which they 
lilemonstrated, that electricity may be communicated 
from one body to another, even without being in con- 
tact, and in this way may be conducted to a great dis- 
tance. Mr. Grey afterwards found, that, by suspending 
rods of iron by silk or hair lines, and bringing an ex* 
cited tube under them, sparks might be drawn, and a 
light perceived at the extremities in the dark. M. da 
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Faye, mtendant of the French king's gardens, made a 
number of experimente, which added not a little to the 
science. He made the discovery of two kinds c^ elec- 
tricity, which he called vitreous and resmous; the for- 
mer produced by rubbing glass, the latter from excited 
sulphur, sealingwax, &c. But this idea he afterwards 
gave up as erroneous. Between the years 1739 and 
1742, Desauguliers made a number of experiments, 
but added little of importance* He first used the terms 
conductors 9,iid electrics per se. In 1742, several in 
genious Germans engaged in this subject ; of these the 
principal were, Professor Boze, of Wittemberg, Pro- 
fessor Winkler, of Leipsic, Gordon, a Scotch Benedic- 
tine monk, professor of philosophy at Erfurt, and Dr. 
Ludolf, of Berlin. The result of their researches asto- 
nished the philosophers of £ur<^e. Their apparatus 
was large, and by means of it they were enabled to 
collect large quantities of the electnc fluid, and thus 
to produce phenomena which had been hitherto unob 
served. They killed small birds, and set spirits on iire 
Their experiments excited the curiosity of other phi- 
losophers. CollinsoB, about the year 1745, sent to the 
Library Company of Philadelphia an account of these 
experiments, together with a tube, and directions how 
to use it. Franklin, with some of his friends, immedi- 
ately engaged in a course of experiments ; the result of 
which is well known. He was enabled to make a num- 
ber of important discoveries, and to propose theories 
to account for various phenomena; which have been 
universally adopted, and which bid fair to endure for 
ages. His observations he communic^ated, in a series 
of letters, to his fi^end CoIUnson ; the first of which is 
dated March 28, 1747. In these he shows the power 
or points in drawing and throwing ofi^ the electrical 
matter, which had hitherto escaped the notice of elec- 
tricians. He also made the grand discovery of a plus 
and inmii#, or of tL positive and negative state of eleo- 
triei^Jr. We give h ira the honour of this without hesi- 
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tation; aJOttrnffh the EagHih hare claisMd it Ibr tiiaii 
QWuitryinaB, Dr. Watwm. Wateon'a paper k dated 
January 21, 1746 ; Fnuoklia's July 11, 1747 ; eavenl 
months prior. Shortly after, Fraahlin, from hit pxin. 
oiples of the pluaaiul mimui state, explained in asatM- 
&ctary manner, the phenomena of the Leyden phial, 
first ohserved by Mr. Cuneus, at by Pr<tfes8er Mna- 
chehbroeek, of Leyden, which hkd mneh perplexed phi- 
losophers^ He showed ctearly, that the botti^ when 
changed, contained no more electricity than before, bat 
that as much was taken from one side as was thrown 
on the other ; and that, to discharge it, nothing waa 
necessary but to produce a communication between the 
two sides by which the equilibrium might be restored, 
and that then no signs of electricity would remain. He 
afterwards demonstrated, by experiments, that the eleo 
tricity did not reside in the poating, as had been sop 
posed, but in the pores of the glass itself. After a phiai 
was charged, he removed the coating, and found that 
upon app^ing a new coating the shock might still be 
received. In the year 174^, he first suggested his idea 
of explaining the phenomena of thunder gusts, and of 
the aurora borealis, upon electrical principles. He 
points out majiy particiUaesin which lightning and elec- 
tricity agree ', and he adduces many facts, and reason- 
ings from facts, in suj^rt of his positions. In the 
same year he conceived the astonishingly bold and 
grand idea of ascertaining the truth of his doctrine, by 
actually drawing downihe lightning, by means of sharp 
pointed iron rods raised into the region ef the clouds. 
Even in this uncertain state, his passion to be useftd 
to mankind displays itself in a powerful manner. Ad- 
mitting the identity of eleotricity and lightning, and 
knowing the power of points in repelling bodies charg- 
ed with electricity, and in conducting their fire silently 
9Xid impereeptiblyi he suggested the idea of securing 
houses, ships, 4^g. from being damaged by lightning„lqr 
erecting pe^ed rod9» that should rise some feet above 
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the most elevated part, and descend eome feet into the 
ground or the water. The effect of these, he concludedi 
would be either to prevent a stroke by repelling the 
doud beyond the striking distance, or by drawing off 
the electrical fire which it contained ', or, if they could 
not effect this^ they, would at leastvconduct the electric 
matter to the earth, without any injury to the building. 
It was not until the summer of 1752, that he was 
enabled to complete his grand and unparalleled disco- 
very by experiment. The plan which he had originally 
proposed, was, to erect on some high tower, or other 
elevated place, a sentrybox, &om which should rise a 
pointed iron rod, insulated by being fixed in a cake of 
resin. Electrified clouds passing over this, would, he 
conceived, impart to it a portion of their electricity, 
which would be rendered evident to the senses by sparks 
being emitted, when a key, the knuckle, or other con- 
ductor, was presented to it. Philadelphia at this time 
afforded noopportunity of trying an experiment of this 
kind. While Franklin was waiting for the erection of 
a^spire, it occurred to him that he might Imve more 
ready access to the region of clouds by means of a com- 
mon kite. He prepared ojQe by fastening two cro^ 
sticks to a silk handkerchief, which would not suffer so 
much &om the r^ as paper. To the upright stick was 
affixed an irpn point. The string was, as usual, of 
hemp, except the lower end, which was silk. Where 
the hempen string terminated, a key was fastened. With 
this apparatus, on the appearance of a thunder gust ap- 
proaching^ he went out into the commons, accompanied 
by hid SOU} to whom alone he communicated his inten- 
tions, well knowing the ridicule which, tqo gener^ly for 
the interest of science, awaits unsuccessful experiments 
in philosophy. He placed himself under a shade, to 
avoid the rain — his kite was raised — a thunder-cloud 
passed over it — ^no sign of electricity appeared. He 
almost despaired of success, when, suddenly, he ob- 
served the loose fibres of his string to move towards an 
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•net position. He now prennteil bis kimokle to: tlis 
ke J, and receiTed a Urong spark. How ezqaisito Uaad 
Ins sensations haire been at this moment I Ob tkis ec- 
perinent depended the fate of his theory. If he sm- 
eeedcd, his name wovld rsink high among those who 
Ikad improved seienoe ; if he fkiled, he most ineritaU^ 
he subjected to the derision of mankind, op, what Is 
worse, their ^tj, as a well meaning man, hot a weak, 
silly projector. The anxiety with whieh he tooked fbr 
the result of his experiment may be easily conoeived. 
Doubts and despair had begun to prevail) when the fact 
was ascertained in so clear a manner, that even the most 
increduloas could no longer withhold their assent. Re* 
peated sparks were drawn from the key, a phial was 
charged,* a shock given, and all the experiments made 
which arc usually performed with electricity. 

About a month before this period, some ingenious 
Frenchman had completed the discovery in the manner 
originally proposed by Dr. Franklin. The letters whieh 
he sent to Mr. CoIIinson, it is said, were refused a placo 
in the Transactions of the Royal Society of London. 
However this may be, Oollinson published them in a 
separate volume, under the title of ^ New Rxperiments 
and Observations on Electricity made at Philadelphia, 
in America." They were read with avidity, and soon 
translated into different languages. A very incorrect 
French translation fell into the hands of the celebrated 
Buffon, who, notwithstanding the disadvantages under 
which the work laboured, was much pleased with it, 
and repeated the experiments with success. He pr6- 
Vailed on his friend, M. D'Alibard, to give his coun- 
trymen a more correct translation of the works of the 
American electrician. This contributed much towards 
spreading a knowledge of Franklin's principles in 
Fiance. The king, Louis XV. hearing of these expe- 
riments, expressed a wish to be a spectator of them. A 
course of experiments was given at the seat of the Due 
D*Ayen, at St. Germain, by M . do Lor. The apphios^s 
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v&ioh the lung bestowed upo^ Fnynklia txcited. iti 
Bn^n, D*AUbBi4) nnd Da Lor, an ewiiest dmdre of 
aaoortaiomg the itoHh of his (beof y of thtmdsr glut. 
BoiO^ft erected his appaEatuB on Uie tower ci JUkmtbmtp 
M. IVAIibaid«tMary*hrTilk^aiid DoLotathis hoii«» 
in the Eetri^iad* at Faris, noma of tfao highest gtoand 
ia that capital D'Afibard's machbija fiiafc riiowod iignii 
of eleotrieity. On tho 16th of May, 1752, a thunder 
cloud paoaed over it, in the abseoco of M* l>'AUhas4, 
and a nnnber of sparhs were drawn from it by Cbifier, 
a joiner, with whom D' Ahbard had left diseoCiona how 
fo proceed, and by M* Ratdet, the prior of Mary-kr 
Tille. An aecoimt of this experimexit waa given to the 
Royal Aeademy of Sciences, by M^ D'Alibard, in n 
Memoir, dated May IBth, 1752. On the 18th of May, 
M. de Lor proved e^aUy succeasfid With the sppaifa- 
tna erected at his own house. Theso philospphm sooa 
azcitsd those of dher parts of Europe to repesA tfaff 
ezpesiment, among^ whom noafl ragnalizedthenisehrm 
mor^ thSn Father Beccacia, of Turin, to whose obser- 
vations science is niuch indebted. Even the cold re«- 
glons of Russitti were penetrated by the aidour &s dis- 
covery. Professor Richman bads fair to add much to 
the stock of knowledge on this subject^ whetn an unfor- 
tunate flash from hi& conductor p«Et a; pesiod ta h« ex- 
istence. Tha fhends of sdenee .wiU kmg remember 
with regret the amiahls martyt to electricity* 

By these ezperiilients Fraiddin's thaoiy >wafr esta* 
blished in the most convincing manner. Vfbba tlae truth 
of it couM no longer be doubted,, envy and vanity enr 
deavourcd to detract from its merit. Tixat an America^ 
an inhabitant of the obscure city of Philadelphis, tha 
name of which was hardly known^ should be able toi^ 
make discoveries, and to fraiUB theories, which had 
escaped the notice of the enlightened phileeOphem of 
Europe, was too morti^^g to ba acbnitt^ Ho most* 
oortaiAly ha;ve taken the idea from some one else. An 
American, a bdng' of an inftxio? oxder, wake discove-^ 
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tW9t — Impossible. It was said, that the Abb6 NoRcit, 
1748| iiad suggested the idea of the siimlarity of lights 
sing and eleetricity in his Lemons de Phijsiqae. It is 
true that the Abb6 mentions the idea, but he throws it 
out as a bare conjecture, and proposes no mode of as 
Pertaining the truth of it. He himself adBiowledgesj 
that Franklin first entertained the bold thought of bring- 
ing lightning froni the heaTens, by means of pointed 
rods fixed in the air. The similarity of lightning and 
electricity is so strong, that we need not be surprised 
lit notice being taken of it, as soon as electrical phe* 
nomena became familiar. We find it mentioned by Dr. 
Wall and Mr. Grey, while the science was in its infancy. 
But the honour of forming a regular theory of thunder 
gusts, of suggesting a mode of determining the truth of 
it by experiments, and of putting these experiments in 
practice, and thus establishing the theory upon a firm 
and solid basis, is incontestably due to Franklin. — > 
D'Alibard, who made the first experiments in France, 
says, that he only followed the track which Franklin 
liad pointed out. 

It has been of late asserted, that the honour of com- 
pleting the experiment with the electrical kite does not 
belong to Franklin. Some late English paragsaphs 
have attributed it to some Frenchman, whose name they 
do not mention ; and the Al>b6~ Bertholon gives it to 
M. de Romas, assessor to the presideal of Kirac : the 
Snglisk. paragraphs probably refer to the same person. 
But a verysUght attention will convince us of the in- 
justice of this procedure : Dr. Franklin's experiment 
was made in June, 1752 ; and )iis letter, giving an ac- 
count of it, is dated October 19, 1752. M. de Romas 
made his first attempt on the 14th of May, 1753, bot 
was not successfiil until the 7th of June \ a year after 
Franklin had completed the discovery, and when it was 
kiiown to all the philosophers in Europe. 

Besides these great principles, Franklin's letters on 
Electricity contain a munher of facts and hints, which 
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kKfe cttntributed groatly towards reduMngthu^ifaneh 
of knowledge to a soience. His friMid Mr. Kimierriey 
commuiiicaied to lum a diecovery of the diff»re&t kmde 
ofelectrioity, excited by rvbbinjr glaM and.aalphat 
Thia^ we have said, was first observed by lA. dtt Fay^; 
but it was fon many years neglected. The phUosophers 
were disposed to account for the phenomena, rather 
from a diflference in the quantity of electricity collected, 
and even Du Faye himself seems at laat to have adopted 
this doctrine. Franklin at first entertained the same 
idea; bat, upon repeating the experiments, he per- 
ceived that Mr. Kinnersley was right ; and that the 
zitreous and resinous electricity of I>a Faye were 
nothing more than the positive and negative states 
which he had before observed ', and that the glass globe 
charged positively, or incteased the qtiantity of elec- 
tricity on the prime conductor ,^while the globe of snl* 
phur diminished its natural quantity, or charged negor 
tively. These experiments and observations opened 
• new field lor investigation, upon which electricians 
«ntered with avidity; and their labours have added 
much to the stock of our knowledge. 

In September, 1758, Franklin entered upon a course 
of experiments, to determine the state of electricify in 
the clouds. From a number of experiments he formed 
this conclusion :— " That the clouds of a thunder gust 
are most commonly in a negative state of electricity, 
but sometimes in a positive state ;" and firom this it 
follows, as a necessary consequence, " that for the moA 
part, in thunder strokes, it is the earth that strikes into 
thedouds, and not the clouds that strike into the earth.'* 
The letter cdntuning these observations is dated in 
September, 1753 ; and yet the discovery of ascending 
thunder has been said to be of a modem date, and has 
been attributed to the Abb6 Bcrtholon, who published 
his memoir on the subject in 1776. 

Franklin's letters have been translated into most of 
the European languages, and into Latin. In proportion 
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w tbey hftVe become known, his principles have beogni 
adopted. Some (^poeition was made to his theorieSy 
particularly by the AbWi NoUet, who was, however, 
but feebly supported, while the first philosophera in 
Europe stepped forth in defence of Franklin's princl- 
ples, amongst whom D'Alibard and Beccaria were the 
most distinguished. The opposition has gradually 
ceased, and the Franklinian system is now universally 
adopted, where science flourishes. 

The important practical use which Frai&linmade of 
his discoveries, the securing of houses from injury by 
lightning, has been already mentioned. Pointed con^ 
ductors are now very common in America ; but preju- 
dice has hitherto prevented their general introduction 
into Europe, notwithstanding the most undoubted 
proofs of their utility have been given. But mai^nd 
c!an with difficulty be^ brought to lay aside estaUished 
practices, or to adopt new ones. And perhaps we have 
more reason to be surprised that a practice, however 1 
rational, which was proposed about forty years ago^ 
should in that time have been ad<^ted in so many pla- 
ces, than that it has not universally prevailed. II is only 
by degrees that the great body of mankind can be led 
into new practices, however salutary their tendency. 
It is now nearly eighty years since inoculation was in- 
troduced into Europe and America ; and it is so far 
from being general at present^ that it will require one 
or two centuries to render it so. 
/ In the year 1745, Franklin published an account of 
his new invented Pennsylvania fireplaces, in which he 
minutely and accurately states the advantages of difie> 
rent kinds of fireplaces ; and endeavours to show, that 
the one which he describes is to be preferred to any 
other. This contrivance has given rise to the open 
stoves now in general use, which, however, differ firom 
it in construction, particularly in not having an air-box 
at the back, through which a constant supply of air, 
wa^ed in its passage, is thrown into the room. Ti^ 
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adrantages of this air, that as a stream of warm air ia 
continually flowing into the room, less fuel is necesaary 
to preserve a proper temperature, and the room may be 
so tightened as that no air may enter through the cracks 
—the consequence of which are colds, teo^aches, dec. 

Although philosophy was a principal object of Frank- 
lin's pursuit ioi several years, he confined himself not 
to this. In the year 1747, he became a member of tho 
general assembly of Pennsylvania, as a burgess for the' 
city of Philadelphia. Warm disputes subsisted at this 
time between the Assembly and the Proprietaries; each 
contending for what they conceived to be their just 
rights. Franklin, a friend to the rights of man from 
his ii^ncy, soon distinguished himself a steady oppo- 
nent of the unjust schemes of the proprietaries. He 
was soon looked up to as the head of the opposition ; 
and to him have been attributed many of the spirited re- 
plies bf the Assembly to the messages of the governors. 
His influence in the body was very great. This arose 
not from any superior powers of eloquence ; he spoke 
but seldom, and he never was known to make any thing 
like an elaborate harangue. His speeehtes often con- 
sisted of a single sentence, of a weU told story, tiio 
moral of which was obviously to the point. He never 
attempted the flowery fields of oratory. His manner 
was plain and mild. His style in ispeaking was, like 
that of his writings, simple, unadorned, and remarkably 
concise. With this plain manner, and his penetrating 
and solid judgment, he wu able to confound the most 
eloquent and subtle of his adversaries, to confirm the 
opinions of his friends, and to make converts of the 
unprejudiced who had opposed him. With a single 
observation, he has rendered of no avail an elegant and 
lengthy discourse, and determined the fate of a quea* 
tion of importance. 

But he was not contented with thus supporting the 
rights of the people. He wished to render them per- 
manently secure, which can only be done' by making 
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dieir valoe propfirly known; vid this moat depend upoa 
increasing and extending in&nnetion to every cbuM oi 
n»en. We have already seen that he was the fbnnder 
of the public library, which contributed greatly towaxde 
in^OTiiig^the minds of the citizens. But this waa not 
suhicient. The schools then subsistuig were m geneid 
of little utility. The teachers were men ill qualified lor 
the important duty which they had undertaken ; and, 
tfter aB, nothing more could be obtained than the ru- 
diments of a common EngVush education. FraiJdm 
drew up a plan of au academy, to be erected an the 
city of Philadelphia, suited to ** the state of an infant 
country ;" but in this, as in all his plans, he confined 
not his views to the present time only. He looked for^ 
ward to the period when an institution on an enlarged 
plan would become necessary. With this view, he cob* 
siderod his academy as ^ a foundation for posterity to 
erect a seminary of learning more extensive, and suit- 
able to future circumstances.'* In pursuance of this 
plan, the constitutions were drawn up and signed on 
the 13th of November, 1749. In these, twenly-fi>ar 
of the most respectable citizens of Philadelphia were 
named as trustees. In the choice of these, and in the 
formation of his plan, Franklin is said to hsve con- 
sulted chiefly with Thomas Hopkiason, Esq. the Rev. 
Richard Peters, then secretary of the pre«2iioe, Tench 
Francis,*£8q. attorney general, and St. P.hineas Bond. 

The following article shows a spirit of benevoleneo 
worthy of imitation ; and for the honour of , our eiiyy 
we hope thai it continues to be in force. 

** In case of the disability of the recfor, or any mai- 
tet (established on the foundation by receiving a cer- 
tain salary) through sickness, or any other natural in- 
fiimity, whereby he may be reduced to poverty, the 
trustees shftU have power to contribute to his support, 
in pr^ortion to his distrem and merU, and the slock 
in tfaftir hands." 

The last etavie of the Amdamenttl rule is ej^ressetf 



mUagoa^ 00 tender and benevolent, fa truly pft^mtalf 
tfcat it m^ do everlastisg hoAovr to the heffffU «]|4 
heads of the Ibundevs. 

^ It is hoped and expected that the tiustees wift 
make it their pleasure^ and m aome degree their hoai- 
neas^to visii the acadenxy often.^ to eaceof age aad ooeai^ 
tenaace the youth, to countenance and asaist the mae- 
tera, and, by aU means in their pewer, edvance the 
esefiihiese and reputation of the design ; that they wib 
look OB the Btodents as, in pome meaauve, their o«Mi 
children, treat them with fitmiliarity «nd a&etien i 
and, when they have behaved well, gone through theiy 
etudies, and are to enter the world, they ahaU zealous-' 
ly unite, end make ell the interest that can be made 
to promote and estaUiah them, whether in buaineas, 
offices, marriages, or any other thing lor their advan- 
tage, in preference to all other persons whataoevery 
even of equal merit." 

The constitution being aigiied and made pubUe, with 
the names of the gentlemen proposing theaiselvcs ae 
trustees and Sunders, the design was so well approved 
of by the pnbKc 8];»rited citizens of Philadelphia^ that 
the sum of eight hundred pounds per an|Kun,. ^r &9e 
years, was in the course of a few weekf^aubscribed for 
carrymg it into execution ; and in^e begiiming of 
January following (viz. 1750) ^lw>6 6£ the schools w^^ 
opened, namely, the Latin and/ureeksehooiaxtheMa* 
thematical school, and the^^lifih school, fnpwrsixi- 
«Bce of an article m thp^riginal plan, a school for 
^noating sixty boy(|>nd thirty girls (m the charter 
since called the QMtritahle €iti||io6l> was opened ', and,, 
amidst dll the ^i^^oltiea with which the trustees hai« 
fitniggied m'^eet to their funds, has still been conr 
tiutted ^ ror ^e ap^ of forty years > B9 that allew** 
tog tl|7tfB years educflipn fi>r each boy and girl edmitte4 
h^Jir wSich ia the gewntl rule,, at least twehre hw»^ 
^gid. ehil^renhaveri^eeiirad in it the chief pavief ^Iiijvip 
education, who midil otheiwui^r U^ % ffffinf^ M|te«» 
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kave beien left without the means of instruction. And 
many of those who have been thus educated, are now 
to be found among the most useiul and reputable citi- 
zens of this state. 

This institution, thus successfully begun, continueif 
daily to flourish, to the great satisfaction of Dr. Frank- 
lin ; who, notwithstanding the multiplicity of his other 
engagements and pursuits, at that busy stage of his 
life, was a constant attendant at the monthly visitationB 
and examinations of the schools, and made it his par- 
ticular study,by means of his extensive correspondence 
abroad, to advance the reputation of the seminary, and 
to draw students and scholars to it from different partff 
of America and the WeRi Indies. Through the inter- 
position of his benevolent and learned friend, Peter 
CoUinson) of London, upon the application of tne trus- 
tees, a charter of incorporation, dated July 13, 1753, 
was obtained from the honorable proprietors of Penn- 
sylvania, Thomas Penn and Richard Penn, Esqrs. ac- 
companied with a liberal benefaction of five hundred 
pounds sterling ; and Dr. Franklin now began in good 
earnest to please himself with the hopes of a speedy 
accomplishniQnt of his original design, viz. the esta- 
blishment of a perfect institution, upoii the plan of the 
European colleges and universities ; for which his aca- 
demy was intended a« a nursery or foundation. To 
elucidate this fact, is a luatter of considerable impor- 
tance in respect to the me«iory and character of Dr 
Franklin as a philosopher, anl as the friend and patron 
of learning and science ; for, notwithstanding what is 
expressly declared by him in the pi^amble to the con- 
stitutions, viz. that the academy was begun for '* teach- 
ing the Latin and Oreek langujages, witl^ all useful 
branches of the arts and sciences, suitable to the state 
of an infant country, and laying a foundation fbr pos* 
terity to erect a seminary of learning more extenaiivey 
and suitable to their future circuncistances ;" yet it has 
been aaggested of late, as t^pon Dr. Franklin's vitho* 
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iiy that the Latin and Greek, or the dead languages, 
are an incumbrance upon a scheme of liberal education, 
and that the engrafting or founding a college, or more 
extensive seminary, upon his academy, was without his 
approbation or agency, and gave him discontent. If 
the reverse of this does not already appear firom what 
has been quoted above, ''the following letters will put 
the matter beyond dispute. They were wnttcn by him 
to a gentleman, who had al. that time published the 
idea of a college, suited to the circumstances of a young 
country (meaning New York) a copy of which having 
been sent to Dr. Franklin for liis opinion, gave rise to 
that correspondence which terminated, about a year 
afterwards, in erecting the college upon the foundation 
of the academy, and establishing that gentleman at the 
head of both, where he still continues, after a period 
of thirty-six years, to preside with distinguished repu- 
tation. 

From these letters also, the state of the academy ^ at 
that time, will be seen. 

"SIR, "Philad,Aprai9;17^. 

'* I RECEIVED your favour of the 11th instant, with 
your new* piece on Education, which I shall caremlly 
peruse, and give you my sentiments of it, as you de- 
sire, by next post. ^ 

** I believe the young gentlemen, .your pupils, may 
be .entertained and instructed here, in mathematics and 
philosophy, to satisfaction. Mr. Alisont (who wsfe edu- 
cated at Glasgow) has been long accustomed to teach 
the latter, and Mr. Grewt the former ; and I think 
their pupils make great progress. Mr. Alison has the 
care of the Latin and Greek school, but as he has now 

^ A general idea of the college of Mirania. 

tThe Rev. eund learned Air. Francis Alison, aAerwanb 
D. D. and vice-provost of the college. 

t Mr. Tlieophilus Gr^w, afterwwds professor of matliema 
tics in the coue*e 
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Ufi^ ^i»o4 ffflsirtft&tsy* h» can very well affinrd aomp 
&oort eyery day ^ tliA iAstmctioB of those yho are 
ieB|pgedi»mg]»eratudie8. The mathematical bc1ioo1!» 
pretty weU furiuahed with matmmentB. The BngBsh 
iihrary iaai^oodoBe; and we have hekmgin; to it a 
BuddUn^ appacatiu £» ezperunental philosophy^ and 
propose speedily to eonqdete it. The Logaoian library, 
0iie of the hefit celleotions in America^ will shortly ba 
opened ; ap that neitet book* nor iastrumenta will be 
waotiog ; and as we are determined always to give 
good aalaneiy wia haiPe reason to believe we may faaye 
always a^ ej^portuaity of choosing good masters ; upoa^ 
whicb> indeod, the anocess of the whole d^iends. We 
are obliged to you for yoor kind offiBfs in this respect^ 
and when yon are settled in England, we may occa- 
flonaUy make use of your friendship and judgment. 

" If it suits your convetuence ta yisit Fluladelphia 
before you return to Europe, I shall be extremely glad 
la see and converse with you herci ae well as to cor- 
respond with you after your settlement in England ;. 
for an acquaintance and communication with men of 
learning, virtue, and pul^hc spirit, is one of my great- 
est ^joyaieiits* 

'^ I dc^ 90t hnow whether you ever happened to aee 
the ^flt pcopoaahr I made ^r ereoting this acadenrf. 
I send them enclosed. They had (however imperfect) 
the d^fltted succeas, being followed by a subscription 
of foi^ theoaand pounds^ towarde carrying them mto 
eseeutloau Aiidaswe are fond of receiving advice, 
and are daify improving by experience, I am in hopes 
we ahall, in a iew 3reara, aee a pevfect institution. 

** I am, very respeotfuUy, &c. 
« B. FRANKLIN. 
<^ Mr, W. SmUh^ long IsUmd:* 

^ Those assistant were at that time, Mr. Charles ThomM», 
lale ssereiaiy of coBgress, Mr. Caal J^acksony and Air. Jacoh 
DttcfaOf 
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''sir, " PhUad. May 3, 1768. 

> ** Mr. Peters has just now been with me^ and wa 
have compared notes on your new piece. We find no* 
thing in the scheme of education, however excellent, 
but what is, in our opinion, very practicable. The great 
difficulty will be to find the Aratus,* and other suitable 
persons, to carry it into execution; bu^^ch may be had 
if prbper encouraigement be give v^We have both re- 
ceived great pleasure in the perp^ of it. For ray part, 
I know not when I have r^ a piece that has mote 
afi^ected me — so noble ^i^f just are the sentiments, so 
warm and animate^^^e language ; yet as o6nsure from 
your friends maj^e of more use, as well as more agree*' 
able to you than praise, I ought to mention^that I i^sh 
you had omitted not only the quotation firom the Re- 
view,t which you are now justly dissatisfied with, but 
those expressions of resentitient against your adversa-. 
ries, in pages 65 and 79. In such cases, the noblest 
victory is obtained by iieglect, and by shining on. 

*' Mr. Allen has h^en out of town these ten days ; 
but before he we^t he directed me to procure him six 
copies of your piece. Mr. Peters has taken ten. He 
proposed to tiave written to you; but omits it, as he 
expects S0 soon to have the pleasure of seeing you here. 
He dfvjires me to present his affectionato compliments 
to /ou, and to assure you, that you will be very wel- 
come to him. I shall only say, that you may depend 
on my doing all in my power to make your visit to 
Philadelphia agreeable to you. 

"I am, Ac. 
"Mr. Smith. "B.FRANKLIN." 

. 'The name given fo tjie principat or head of the ideal col-« 
lege, the system of education in which hath nevertheless been 
nearly realized, or followed as a model, in the college and aca- 
demy of Philadelphia, and some other American seminaries, 
Ibr many years past. ' 

tThe qqotation edluded to (from the London Monthly Re- 
view for 1749,) was juii^ed to reflect too severelvon thedjad- 
pUde a^ govenunent of tfte English universities of OxSon 

10 » 



I ibne, but tbej 4re»d enteriiig into new 
dll tksj we got out of debt! tndlbna 
m vfaoBj over to mj apinioa, thU a good 
itebcr of the bigbei touicliM of leuning, 
' WMBJ lelioUrs as to pay graat part, if 
of bil HaliHry. Thiu, unlen tb« propiie- 
ivince) thaJlUonk fittopnttiw finubing 
vtitatios, it moat, I feu, watt aoma few 
«CbrB it can anive at ttut state of perfee- 
meit aeenuBOweapableof) uidalltha 
oiMd tnrnlf in Mtuig ;on settled unoDg 
ItQ WRoke. 

Mr. CoUinsoit writes ine word, that no 
bis ahafl be wsatin^ i and be bopss with 
>'• assiBtaODei to b« able to prevail with 
t .■ I ^y God Bca*t *i""'* auooess. 
^awMts bis aSbotioiiale legMdB, with, 
" DsAB Sib, ;mui, Ac. 

" B. FRWdCLIK. 
" P. 6. %aTe not been ftvoon^ witb a has fiom 
you MBCB your arrival in EnglMid." 

"DB»«aiB, " PMad. April IB, !7M. 

" I BATE bad but one latter ftom yon sines your arri* 
val in England, which wasbnt ashott ane,vra Bostsn, 
dated October 18tb, acquainting me that you had writ' 
tenlufelybyC«.ptBinDaiiB/— Davis waalan,»iMl with 
lum your letters, to my great dit^paintmenC— Mea- 
VidCaoibriilccBDdvaeeqiai^ fcov the Mowing «diti«ot 
arihii«9rlc. 

• UpoalbeswiHcBlioB of AnihiAop Herring and P-C* 
finsoB, Esq. Bt^. PraDUin's requeulajdud by lb« leWm of 
Hr. ABee and Mr. Pelen,) the tiaa. "nmaSi Peim, E>q- w- 
■nibed »a aoaual nun. and lAenrardi gave U IcaM SfitOi. M 
^ bnadiaff er engreflitig the oillege upon (he aca^my. 
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sard and Gibbon have since arrived here, and I hear 
flflthiog £rom y on. My com&rt is, an imagination thai 
yon ^y omit writing because yon are eoming, and 
propose to tell me every thing viva voce. 3o not know- 
ing whether this letter will r^ach you, snd hoping 
either to see or hear from you by the MyrtiUa) Captain 
Bndden's ship, which is daily enpected, I only add, 
that I am, with great esteem and aftection, 

" Tours, Ac. 
** Mr. SmUk. ** B. FRANKLIN ' 



Abont a month after the date of this last letter, the 
gentleman to whom it was addressed arrived in Fhila- 
delphia, and was immediately placed at the head of the 
semtnaryj whereby Dr. Franklin and the other trus- 
tees were enabled to prosecute their plan, for perfect- 
ing the institution, and opening the college upon the 
large and liberal foundation on which it now stands ; 
for which purpose they obtained their additional char- 
ter, dated May 27tb, 1755. 

Thus far we thought it proper to exhibit in one view 
Sh. Franklin's services in the foundation and establish- 
ment of this seminary. He soon afterwards embarked 
for England, in the public service of his country ; and 
having been generally employed abroad, in the like ser- 
vice, for the greatest part of the remainder of his liib 
(as will appear in enr subse^ent account of the same) 
he had but ft w opportunities of taking any further ac- 
tive part in the affairs of the seminary, until his final 
taluni In the year 1785, when he found its chartem 
violaled, atad his ancient colleagues, the original found- 
ers, deprived of their trust, by ajkaot of the legisla- 
tive ; and although his own name had been inserted 
aMongst the new trustees, yet he declined to take his 
eaat among them, or any concern in the manageuMtnt 
of their affairs, till tha institution was restored by law 
to its ovigbal owners. He then assembled his old col- 
laagoea at his own house, and being chosen their pr»- 
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tiifk Tallin properly known; nnd this miuit depend upon 
increanng and extending infonnation to every dkum qf 
n»en. We have already seen that he waa the foiuider 
of the public library, which contributed greatly towacda 
improving^the aoinds of the citizens. But this waa ost 
sufficient. The schools then subsisting were m gensnl 
of little utility. The teachers were men ill qualified Ibi 
the important duty which they had undertaken ; and, 
tfter all, nothing more could be obtained than the ru* 
^in^ntg of a common English education. Franklin 
drew up a plan of au academy, to be erected in the 
city of Philadelphia, suited to *^ the state of an in&nt 
country ;" but in this, as in all his plans, he confined 
not his news to the present timo only. He looked for- 
ward to the period when an institution on an enlarged 
plan would become necessary. With this view^ he cob* 
sidered his academy as ^ a foundation for posterity to. 
erect a seminary of learning more extensive, sod suit- 
able to future circumstances." In pursuance of this 
plan, the constitutions were drawn up and signed on 
the 13th of November, 1749. In these, twenty-fioor 
of the most respectable citizens of Philadelphia were 
named as trustees. In the choice of these, and in the 
formation of his plan, Franklin is said to hare con- 
sulted chie4y with Thomas Hopkiason, Esq. the Rev. 
Richard Peters, then secretary of the prevsnce, Tench 
Francis/Cisq. attorney general, and Dr. Piiineas Bond. 

The following article shows a spirit of benevolence 
worthy of imitation ; and for the honour of , our oHyy 
wo hope thai it continui^s to be in force. 

^ In case of the disability of the rector, or any mtf* 
ter (established on the foundation by receiving a cer- 
tain salary) through sickness, or any other natural in- 
firmity, whereby he may be reduced to poverty, tlie 
trustees shall have power to contribute to his support, 
in proportion to his distress and merit, and the stoek 
in their hands.'* 

The last otaute of the fuadameAtal rule is oj^ressetf 
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InUogoa^ eo tender and benevoleiit, so truly paiRnftal^ 
tkai it m^ do everUsiiiig koaovr to the hetffftB «ai| 
heads of the foundeie. 

" It is hoped and expected that t!ke tfuatecB wfl 
make it their pleasure^ and ist tome 4e^e« their bosi- 
aess, to visit the acadeiny often; to eBooiura^ andcotti* 
tenaace the youth, to coundeaance and asslgt th» mav* 
tera, and, by aU means ra their power, advance the 
QseAihiess and reputation of the design ', that they y^ 
look OB the stodeats as, in pome meaeuve, their oviit 
ehildf en, treat them with fiuailiarity end afieetion ;, 
end, when they have behaved well, gone throufh thehr 
etudies, and are to enter the world, they shall zealous-* 
}y unite> and make ell the interest that can be made 
to promote and establish themr whether in buaiaessy 
ofiicea, marriages, or any other thing for their advan- 
tage, in preference to all other persons whatsoever, 
even of equal merit." 

The coBstitntion being eigiied and made pubUe,with 
the names of the gentlemen proposing theniselves as 
trustees and founders, the design waa so well approved 
qCby the pubKc s];»rited citizens of Philadelphia^ that 
the sum of eight hundred pounds per an|HUB,< fox Sive^ 
years, was in the course of a few week/ aubscribed for 
carrying it into execution ; and iii^o beginning of 
January following (viz. 1750) thrF^<>^^® schools were 
opened, namely, the Latin and/uxeek schooifixthe.MB* 
thematical school, and the^^l^lish sohooL l^p^rsn^ 
ence of an article in thp^original plan, a school for 
eduoa;6ng sixty boys^md thirty girls (m the charter 
since called the 0^t9bte ^jiool) was opened y and^ 
amidst aH the i^^ultiee with which the trustees Iwe 
stiogi^ed in^^poct to their funds, has still been conr 
tinued ^ mr the sp^ce of forty years > se that a]lew«< 
ing tV^B years educflion for each boy aad gid ndnitte4> 
i^jt^Hf. wj^h is the gewntl tule^ ^ leasttwehre hott^ 
^d ehiUten hsve r^^^iv^d in it the chief pait ef Mv 
^diKationVwho mifM othfflrwhier i«^ it jff^ iM|taw» 
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Kave been left without the means of instruction. And 
many of those who have been thus educated, are now 
to be found among the most useful and reputable citi- 
zens of this state. 

This institution, thus successfully begun, continuecT 
daily to flourish, to the great satisfaction of Dr. Frank- 
lin ; who, notwithstanding the multiplicity of his other 
engagements and pursuits, at that busy stage of his 
life, was a constant attendant at the monthly visitations 
and examinations of the schools, and made it his par- 
ticular sturdy ,by ineans of his extensive correspondence 
abroad, to advance the reputation of the seminary, and 
to draw students and scholars to it from different partcr 
of America and the West Indies. Through the inter- 
poffltion of his benevolent and learned friend, Peter 
Collinson, of London, upon the application of tt/e trus- 
tees, a charter of incorporation, dated July 13, 1753, 
was obtained from the honorable proprietors of Penn- 
sylvania, Thomas Fenn and Richard Penn, Esqrs. ac- 
companied with a liberal benefaction of five hundred 
pounds sterling ; and Dr. Franklin now began in good 
earnest to please himself with the hopes of a speedy 
accomplishmQut of his original design, viz. the esta- 
blishment of a perfect institution, upon the plan of the 
European colleges and universities ', for which his aca- 
demy was intended a« a nursery or foundation. To 
elucidate this fact, is a matter of considerable impor- 
tance in respect to the me«iory and character of Dr 
Franklin as a philosopher, anl as the friend and patron 
of learning and science ; for, notwithstanding what is 
expressly declared by him in the pt^amble to the con- 
stitutions, viz. that the academy was begun for " teach- 
ing the Latin and Greek languiages, wiU^ all useful 
branches of the arts and sciences, suitable to the state 
of an infant country, and laying a foundation fbr pos- 
terity to erect a seminary of learning more extenfi^ve, 
and suitable to their future circumstances ;" yet it has 
been suggested of late, as tiTpon Dr. FranUia's «ntho* 
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ity that the Latin and Greek, or the dead languages, 
are an incumbrance upon a scheme of liberal education, 
and that the engrafting or founding a college, or mpre 
extensive seminary, upon his academy, was without his 
approbation or agency, and gave him discontent. If 
the reverse of this does not already appear from what 
has been quoted above, ''the following letters will put 
the matter beyond dispute. They were wndten by him 
to a gentleman, who Imd at. that. time published the 
idea of a college, siuted to the circumstances of a young 
country (meaning New York) a copy of which having 
been sent to Dr. Franklin for his opinion, gave rise to 
that correspondence which terminated, about a year 
afterwards, in erecting the college upon the foundation 
of the academy, and establishing that gentleman at the 
head of both, where he still continues,, after a period 
of thirty-six years, to preside with distinguished repu- 
tation. 

From these letters also, the state of the academy » at 
that time, will be seen. 

"SIR, "PhUad,Aprai9,1753. 

" I RECEIVED your favour of the 11th instant, jiprith 
your new* piece on Education^ which I shall careftiUy 
peruse, and give you my sentiments of it, as you de- 
sire, by next post. ^ 

<< I believe the young gentlemen, .your pupils, may 
be /entertained and instructed here, in mathematics and 
philosophy, to satisfaction; Mr. Alisont (who wdb edu- 
cated at Glasgow) has been long accustomed to teach 
the latter, and Mr. Grewt the former ; and I think 
their pupils make great progress. Mr. Alison has the 
care of the Latin and Greek school, but as he has now 

* A general idea of the college of Mirania. 

fThe Rev. cg^d learned mx. Francis Alison, afterwanb 
D. D. and vice-prcvoat of the college. 

t Mr. Theophilus Gr^w, afterwards professor of matliema 
tics in the college 
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USnM ^i»od ftsai^MgkUf* he can very well afibrd sqbi^ 
boors evfify day for Uie tAstniction of thoie jfho are 
^mgagOiduilugtottudiM. The math<»natical school i» 
pretty weU furaiahed wHh inrtmments. The Engliah 
lihrary iaagoodoBft; and we have bekmgin^ toita 
BuddUag pLf|Niratii8 finr ezperimeatal philosophy;, and 
propose speedily to complete it. The Logaoianl^raiy, 
one of the hept oeQeotions in America,, will shortly ba 
opened ; up that neitbeir bookaitor iastniments will be 
waatiog ; and as »e are determined always to give 
good sahoiesb v» ha've reason to believe we may have 
always «i> oppostiuiity of choosing good masters ; apon,^ 
which» indeedt the suocess of the whole depends. We 
are obliged to ypu for yoor kind offers in this respect^ 
and whan yon are settled in England, we may occa- 
•lonaUy make ose of your friendship and judgment. 

" If it suits your eoBvemence to visit Pluladelphia 
before you return to Europe, I shall be extremely glad 
to see andfionrene with you here, as well as to cor- 
respond with you after your settlement in En^and ;. 
for an acquaintaiice and communication with men of 
leaning, virtue, and pul^hc spirit, is one of my great- 
est «[ijoyB»ents» 

'^ 1 4is^ 90t hxiow whether you ever happened to see 
the lirat |«opoaaIt I made Sbr erecting this academy. 
I send them enclosed. They had (however imperfect) 
the dseired success, being Allowed by a subscription 
efK>9flh6«SBad pounds^ towards carrying them into 
esBculloiiu Aiid as we are fend of receiving advice, 
^nd are daify improving by experience, I am in hopes 
we idis]l, in a few yeara> see a perfect ntstkvJtion. 

** I am, very respeotfuUy, d^. 
" B. FRANKLIN. 
<' Mr, W. Smkk, Ung I^and:* 

'^ Those assistant were at that time, Mr. Charles Thomaoa, 
lalessa«iaiyofcoiigr«8s,Mr.lQpal'aclc8oiiyaiid Mr. Jaceht 
Dncfae. 
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**stK, "Plulad.May3, 1763. 

' ** Mr. Pctkrs has just now been with me, and W9 
iiave compared notes on your new piece. We find no- 
thing in the scheme of education, however excellent, 
hut what is, in our opinion, very practicable. The great 
difficulty will be to find the Aratus,* and other suitable 
persons, to carry it into execution ; bu|;vdch may be had 
if proper encouragement be givei^/^^We have both re- 
vived great pleasure in the perp^ of it. For ray part, 
I know not when I have r^^ & piece that • has mote 
affected me — ^so noble avd^ just are the sentiments, so 
warm and animate^-^^Ia^^guage ; yet as censure from 
your friends may^ of more use, as well as more agree-' 
able to you than praise, I ought to mention^that I wish 
you had omitted not only the quotation &om the Re- 
view,! which you are now justly dissatisfied with, but 
those expressions of resentment against your adversa-. 
ries, in pages 65 and 79. In such eases, the noblest 
victory is obtained by neglect, and by shining on. 

*' Mr. Allen has baen out of town these ten days ; 
but before ho weat he directed me to procure him six 
copies of your piece. Mr. Peters has taken ten. He 
proposed to tliave written to you ; but omits it, as he 
expects 80 soon to have the pleasure of seeing you here. 
He desires me to present his^ affectionato complimenta 
to you, and to assure you, that you will be very wel- 
come to him. I shall only say, that you may depend 
on my doing all in my power to make your visit to 
Philadelphia agreeable to you. 

^' I am, ^c. 
« Mr. Smith. « B. FRANKLIN." 

. 'The name given fo t^e principal or head of the ideal col-' 
lege, tl^ system of education in which hath nevertheless been 
nearly realized, or followed as a model, in the college and aca- 
demy of Philadelphia, and some other American seminaries, 
fiw many years past. ^ 

tTbe quotation sdluded to (from the London Monthly Re- 
view for 1749,) was jud&ned toreflect too 8everely,on the disci* 
pUde and government of the English universities of Oxford 

10 •• 
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<' PXAR am, " Philad. Nov. 27, 17#9^ 

« Hi^KiHa wriUen you l«0j, «hi Sristol, I liave n«w 
]itl)e to add ^Matters rolatiiig to the academy raawm 
10 statu ffctf. 7he truat^aa would be f lad to aee a rec- 
tor eatabliabed U^«re, trat t^y dread eateriiij^ into new 
engagementa tm they are got out of debt ; and I have 
]|Qt yet got them wfap% ever to my oplmoa) that agood 
profes0Qr» or teaehe? of the higher brabchea of learaingy 
VOuUl draw 00 tomy ^cholara as to pay great part, if 
net the whole of hia aal&vy. Thus, unless the proprie- 
t(HaB{of the province) ahalltiwiik fit to put the finidiing 
hand to our institutieB, it jnu8t,lf0ar, wait some few 
yw^ l<H9gf9 beforo ^ can arrive at thut state of pedec* 
Umt whicl^^ luo it aeema now capable of; and all the 
^leitfRire I propiised myeelf in seeing you settled amongr 
uiR, vani^os mtp emohe. 

^< But good Mx. ColUnsoi^ writes me wor^ that no 
endea?ow# of his sh^Jl be waonting i and he hopes with 
the ar#biahop's asnstanoe^to b^ «ble to prevail with 
our proprietors.* I pray God grait them success. 

^ JS^y son presents hia afectionate>so|rard8, with, 

« Dbab Sm, y^urs, Ac. 
" B. FRANKLIN. 

<< P. 6. httve not been f&voured with a hi^e from 
yott sittce your arrival in England.'* 

«< DEAR sin, '^PUlad. April 18, 1754. 

<< I HAVE had but one letter firom you since your arri- 
val in England, which was but a ^ort one, tna Bosten, 
dated October 18th, acquainting me that you had writ- 
ten largely by Captain Davis.— Davis was lost,9nd with 
V m your letters, to my great disappointment/— Mes^ 

iMidCwbridge, and was expunged fisoqi (be following editiposi 
efihiawprk. 

* Upon Use ainlicatioD of Arcfabi^op Herring and P. Calf 
linson, Esq. at Dr. Franklin's requestjaided by the lelleia of 
fifr. AttsB and Mr. Pelen,) the iW Thomas Penn, EaoLsub- 
sciihadaB anmial sum, aodeAerwardsgave atleasl dfioH. la 
i^ fenadiag er engraAing die eoilege upon the acaddoQr. 
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naxi and Gibbon have since ajrrived here, and I heai 
aothing j&om yon. My com&rt is, an imagination that 
yon <«Iy omit writing because yon are coming, and 
propose to tell me every thing viva voce. &o not know- 
ing whether this letter will r^iach yon, and hoping 
either to see or hear from you by the Myrtilla, Captain 
Sudden's ship, which is daily eapected, I only %dd, 
that I am, with great esteem and aSeotion, 

** Tours, &A. 
** Mr. SmUk. " B. FRANKLIN • 



Abont a month after the date of this last letter, the 
gentleman to whom it was addressed arrived in Phila- 
delphia, and was immediately placed at the head of the 
seminary J whereby Dr. Franklin and the other trus- 
tees were enabled to prosecute their plan, for perfect- 
ing the institution, and opening the college upon the 
large and liberal foundation <m which it now stands ; 
£or which purpose they obtained their additional char- 
ter, dated May S7th, 1755. 

Thus far we thought it proper to exhibit in one view 
Dr. FrankUn^s services in the foundation and establish- 
ment of this seminary. He soon aflerwards embarked 
for England, in the public service of hia country ', and 
having been generally employed abroad, in the like ser- 
vice, ffnt the greatest part of the remainder of his lifb 
(a» will appear in eur subsequent account of the same) 
h» had bqt ft w opportunities of taking any fhrther ac- 
tiT* part in the affairs of the seminary, until his final 
tetum in the year 1785, when he found its charters 
violaled, and his ancient colleagues, fhe original found- 
ers, deprived of their trust, by an^aot of the legisla« 
tqre i and although his own name had been inserted 
aaongat the new trustees, yet he declined to take his 
Mat aaaong them, or any concern in the manageinent 
of their affahrs, till tha institntlon was restored by law 
to ita origin^ owners. He then assembled his old col- 
teagnee at his own house, and being chosen their pr*- 
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fiident, all their ^iire meetings were, at his requdflt^ 
held there, till within a few months of his death, when 
with reluctance, and at their desire, lest he might he 
too much injured hy his attention to their business, he 
suffered them to meet at the college. 
Franklin not only gave birth to many useful instita- 

• tions himself, but he was also instrumental in promot* 
ing those which had originated with other men. About 
the year 1752, an eminent physician of this city. Dr. 
Bond, considering the deplorable state of the poor, 
when visited with disease, conceived the idea of esta- 
blishing an hospital'. Notwithstanding very great ex- 
ertions on his part, he was able to interest few people 
80 far. in hn benevolent plan, as to obtain subscriptions 
from them. Unwilling that his scheme should, prove 
abortive, he sought the aid of Franklin, who readily 
engaged in the business, both by using his influence 
with his friends, and by stating the advantageous influ- 
. ence of the proposed institution in his paper. These 
efforts were attended with success. Considerable sufkis 
were subscribed } but they were sllU short of what was 
necessary. Franklin now made another exertion. He 
applied to the Assembly ) and, after some opposition, 
obtained leave. to bring in a bill, specifying, that as 
soon as two thousand pounds were subscribed, the same 
sum should be drawn from the treasury by the speaker's 
warrant, to be applied to the purposes.of the institution. 
The (^position, as the sum was granted upon a con> 
tingency , which they supposed would never take place^ 
were silent, and the bill passed. The friends of the 
plan now redoubled their efforts, to obtain subscrip* 
tions to the amount stated in the bill, and wer6 soon 

- successful. This was the foundation of the Pennsyl- 
yanian Hospital, which, with the Bettering House and 
Pispensary, bears ample testimony of the hcmanity of 
the citizens of Philadelphia. 

Dt. Franklin had conducted himself so well in the 
office of pofitmaster, and had shown himself to be so 
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well ftcqoainted with the hnisness of that defiartiiieiit, 
Ihat it was thought expedient to rjaise him to a more 
Unified «tatio&. In 1753 he was appointed deputy 
post-master general &t the British colonies. The pro- 
mts arising from the postage of letters formed no incon- 
•ideraUe part of (he re'^nue, which the crown of Great 
Britain derived from these colonies. In the hands of 
Franklin, it is said, that the post-office in America 
yielded annudfy thrice as much as that of Ireland. 

The American colonies were much exposed to depre- 
dations on their frontiers by the Indians ; and, more 
particulady, whenever a war took place between 
France and England. The colonies, individually, were 
«ither too weak to take efficient measures for their own 
de&nce^or they were unwilling to take upon themselves 
the whole burden of erecting forts and maintaining gar- 
risons, whilst their neighbours, who partook equally 
with themselvesiof the advantages, contributed nothing 
to the expense. Sometimes also the disputes, which 
tfubeisted between the governors and assemblies, pre- 
i^ented the adoption of means of defence ; as we have 
men was the case in Pennsylvania in 1745. To devise 
A plan of union between the colonies, to regulate this 
and other matters, appeared a desirablo object. To ac- 
complish this, in the year 1754, commissioners flrom 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland met^at Albany. 
Dr. I^anklin attended here, as a commissioner &om 
Pennsylvania, and produced a plan, Which, from the 
place of meeting, has been usually termed, ** The Al- 
bany Plan of Union." This proposed, that application 
jbottld be made for an act of parliament, to establish 
in the colonies a general government, to be adminis- 
tered by a president general, appointed by the crown, 
and by a grand council, consisting of members, chosen 
by the representatives of the different colonies ; their 
suunber to be in direct proportion to the sums paid by 
each ^lony into the general treasury, with this restrkr 
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tioii} that no colony should have more than seven, nor 
less than two representatives. The whole executive 
adthorit J was committed to the president general. The 
power of legrislation was lodged in the grand counoil 
and president general jointly ; his consent being made 
necessary to passing a bill into a law. The power vested 
in the president and council was^ to declare war and 
peace, and to conclude treaties with the Indian nations ; 
to regulate trade with, and to mal(e purchases of vacant 
lands from them, either in the name of the crown, or 
of the union ; to settle new colonies, to make laws for 
governing these, until they should be erected into se- 
parate governments ; and to raise troops, build forts, 
and fit out armed vessels, and to use other means for 
the general defence ; and, to effect these things, a 
power was given to make laws, laying such duties, im- 
posts, or taxes, as they should find necessary, and as 
would be least burdensome to the people. AU laws were 
to be sent to England for the king's approbation ; and, 
unless disapproved of within three years, were to re- 
main in force. All officers of the land or sea service 
were to be nominated by the president general, and ap* 
proved of by the general council ; civil officers were 
to be nominated by the council, and approved of by the 
president. Such arc the outlines of the plan proposed, 
fi>r the consideration of the congress, by Dr. Franklin. 
After sever'al days discussion, it was unanimously 
agreed to by the commissioners, a copy transmitted to 
each assembly, and one to the king's council. The &te 
of it was singular. It was disapproved of by the miniiB- 
try of Great Britain, because it gave too much power 
to the representatives of the people ; and it was reject- 
ed by every assembly, as giving to the president gene- 
ral, the representative of the crown, an influence great- 
er than appeared to them proper, in a plan of govern- 
ment intended for freemen. Perhaps this rejection, on 
both sides, is the strongest proof that could be adduced 
of the excellence of it, as suited to the situation of 
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America and Great Britain at that time. It appears ,to 
have steered exactly in the middle, between the oppO' 
site interests of both. 

. Whether the adoption of this plan woold have pre- 
vented the separation of America from Great Britain 
is a question which might afford much room for specu- 
lation. It may be said, that, by enabling the colonies 
to defend themselves, it would have removed the pre- 
text upon which the stamp act, tea act, and other acts 
of the British parliament were passed ; which excited 
a spirit of opposition, and laid the fi>undation fi>r the 
separation of the two countries. But, on the other 
hand, it must be admitted, that the restriction laid by 
Great Britain upon our commerce, obliging us to sell 
our produce to her citizens only, and to take from them 
various articles, of which, as our manufacturers were 
discouraged, we stood in need, at a price greater than 
that for which they could have been obtained from 
other nations, must inevitably produce dissatisfaction, 
even though no duties were imposed by the parliament ; 
a circumswnce which might still have taken place. 
Besides, as the pv«sident general was to be appointed 
by the crown, he muM., of necessity, be devoted to its 
views, and would, therefor^, refuse to assent to any 
larvs, however salutary to the coiftmunity, which had 
the most remote tendency to injure tho interests of his 
sovereign. Even should they receive his assent, tl^e 
approbation of the king was to be necessary; who would 
indubitably, in every instance, prefer the advantage^of 
his own dominions to that of his colonies. Hence woUld 
ensue perpetual disagreements between the council 
and the president general, and thus bet ween the people 
of America and the crown of Great Britain : — ^while 
the colonies continued weak, they would be obliged to 
' tfubmit, and as soon as they acquired strength, they 
would become more urgent in their demands, until, at 
length, they would shake off the yoke, and declare 
themwlTes independent . 
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WhUtft the French were in poeseflnoa of C&ntita^ 
their trade with the nativos extended very fiur y vwen 
to the back of the British settlements. They weve dis* 
posed, ixom time to time, to establidi posts within the 
territory, whidi thd English daimed a« their own. hi- 
dependent of the injury to the inr trade, which was 
considerable, the colomeB Buffered this forther ineoiir 
venience, that the Indians were frequently instigated 
to commit depredations on their frontiers. In the year 
1753, encroachments were made upon the bonadarles 
of Virginia. Remonstrances had no efiect. In the en- 
suing yettf, a body of men was sent out under the com- 
mand of Mr. Washington, who, though a very yonn^ 
man, had, by his conduct m the preceding year, shown 
himself worthy of such an important trust. Whikt 
marching to take possession of the post at the junction 
t)f . the Alleghany and Monongahela, he was informed 
that the French had already erected a fort there. A <}e- 
tachroent of their men marched against him. He for- 
tified himself as strongly as time and eircumstoaces 
wottld admit. A superiority of numb^s f»0on obliged 
him to surrender F4fH Mcessity. He obtained honimr 
able terms for himself and mep» and returned to Vir 
ginia. The govemment<>^ Oreat Britain now thought 
it necessary to inter^re. In the year 1755^ General 
Biraddock, with i^ome regiments of «egulftr troops au4 
provincial levies, was lent to dispossess the Fveneh 
of the posts upon which they had seized. After the 
men were all ready, a difficulty oceurred, wluck had 
nearly prevented the ez^dition. This was the want 
of waggons. Franklin now stepped forward, and with 
the assistance of his son^ in a little time proemfed 4 
hundred and fifty. Braddockunlbrtimately fell into aa 
ambuscade, and perished, with a number of fain men. 
Washingtotty who had accompanied him as an «id<4e* 
camprwd bad warned him, in vain, of hie dangpfyiiow 
dis|^ed great militaiy talents hai effoetin|^ • icifM^ 
of tbe remainB of the lumy, and ip^fitfiiiiigfrjiMMtiflP 
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intli the xe9f, imder Colonel pniibar, opoii whom the 
vtiief command iiow 4evolTed. With some difficulty 
they \>io\ight theif little body to a plaoe of sa&tyi but 
they foand it aeceesaiy to destroy theii waggoiie imd 
^t>9i|^gage, to prevent them from falling into the hoodi 
of the enemy. For the lyaggons, ^wiuoh he had fur- 
nislied, Franklin had given bonds to a large amount. 
The owners declared their intention of obliging him to 
mnike a restitution of their property. Had they put 
fheir threats in execution, ruin must inevitably have 
beau the consequence. Governor Shirley, finding^that 
lie had incurred those debts for the service of govem- 
laent, made arrangenioiits to have them dtschsrgedt 
«^d released Franklin from his disagreeable situation. 

The idarm spread through the colonies, after the de- 
feat of Braddock, was very great. Preparations to 
arm' were every where made. In Pennsylvania, the 
prevalence' of the quaker interest prevented the adop* 
tion of ai\y system of defence, which would compel the 
citizens to bear arms. Franklin 'introduced into the 
Assemb^ a bill for organizing a militia, by which every 
man was allowed to take arms or not, as to him should 
appear fit. The quakers, being thus left at liberty, suf- 
fered the bill to pass ', lor, although their principles 
would not suffer them to fight, they had no objection 
to U^eir neighbours fighting for them. In consequence 
of this act a very respectable militia was formed. The 
sense of impending danger infiised a military spirit in 
all, whose religious tenets were not oj^posed to war. 
Franklin was appointed colonel of a regiment in Phila* 
delphia, which consisted of 1200 men. 

The. north'Western froUller being invaded by the 
cpemyi it beeamo necessary to adopt measures for its 
delbnee. FmyaJdin was directed by the Governor ^ 
l9i}««ehai!ge of this.' A power of raisiug men, mi tt(P 
VfiSfm^img officers to command them, was yo iii 'rf in 
Vm, He eeen levied a.body of troops, with whieh ha 
99^9mi lo 1^ pkoQ at whieh Iheir pfeseaee 
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cmaaiy. Here he built a fort, and placed the garrison 
in sach a posture of defence, as would enable them to 
withstand the inroads, to which the inhabitants had 
been previously exposed. He remained here for same 
timey in order the more completely to discharge the 
trust'committed to him. Some business of importance . 
at length rendered his presence necessary in the As- 
sembly, and he returned to Philadelphia. 

The defence of her colonies was a great expense to 
Great Britain. The most effectual mode of lessening 
this was, to put arms into the hands of the inhabitants, 
and to teach them their use. But England wi^ed not 
that the Americans should become acquainted with 
their own strength. She was apprehensive, that, as 
soon us this period arrived, they would no longer sub- 
mit to that monopoly of their trade, which to them was 
highly injurious, but extremely advantageous to the 
mother country. In comparison with the profits of this, 
the expense of maintaining armies and fleets to defend 
them was trifling. She fought to keep them dependent 
upon her for protection ; the best plan which could be 
devised for retaining them in peaceable subjection. 
The least appearance of a military ^irit was therefore 
to be guarded against ; and, although a war then raged, 
the act of organizing a militia was disapproved of by 
the ministry. The regiments which had been formed 
imder it were disbanded, and the defence of the pro- 
vince was entrusted to regular troops. 

The disputes between the proprietaries and the peo- 
ple continued in full force, although a war was raging 
on the frontiers. Not even the sense of danger was 
sufficient to reconcile, for ever so short a time, their 
jarring interests. The Assembly stUl insisted upon 
the justice of taxing the proprietary estates, but the go- 
vernors constantly refused their assent to this measure, 
without which no bill could pass into a law. ' Enraged 
a,t the obstinacy, and what they conceived to be unjust 
proceedings of their opponentSi the Aa^Qmbly at length 
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detdrmined to apply to the mother country for relief. 
A petition was addressed to the king, in conncili stat- 
ing the inconveniences under which the inhabitants la- 
boured, from the attention of the proprietaries to their 
private interests, to the neglect of the general wel&re 
of the community, and praying for redress. Franklin 
was appointed to present tMs address, as agent for the 
province of Pennsylvania, and departed from America 
in June, 1757. In conformity to the instructions which 
he had received from the legislature, he held a confer- 
ence with the proprietaries who then resided in Eng- 
land, and endeavoured to prevail upon them to give 
up the long contested point. Finding that they would 
hearken to no terms of accommodation, he laid his pe- 
tition before the council. During this time Governor 
D^nny assented to a law imposing a tax, in which no 
discrimination was made in favour of the estates of the 
Penn family. They, alarmed at this intelligence, and 
'Franklin's exertions, used their utmost endeavours to 
prevent the royal sanction being given to this laWj 
which they represeiited as highly iniquitous, designed 
to throw the burden of supporting government upon 
them, and calculated to produce the most ruinous con- 
sequences to them and their posterity. — The citose was 
amply discussed before the privy council. The Penns 
fi>und here some strenuous advocates ; nor were there 
wanting some who warmly espoused the side of the 
people. After some time spent in del;^te, a proposal 
was made^that Franklin should solenmly engage, that 
the asa^MpSot of the tax should be so mad^, as that 
the pi^j^poiary estates should p^y ne more than a due 
proportion. This he agreed to perform, the Penn fiimi- 
ly withdrew their opposition, and tranquillity was thus 
once more restored to the province. 

The mode in which this dispute was terminated is a 
striking proof of the high opinion entertained of Frank- 
lin's integrity and honour^ even by those who consi- 
dered him as inimical to their views. Nor was their 
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0ofcfid6Qoe ill foftinded. The asseesmest was mtia 
itpon the fltrkteBt principle of equity ; «tid the proprie- 
tary estates bore only a proportionable riiare of the ex- 
penses of supporting goremment. 

After the c(iai]detion of this important bositteMi 
IVankHn remained at the court of Great Britain, as 
agent for the province of Pennsylvania. The extensive 
knowledge which he possessed of the situation of the 
oolonies, and the regard which he always mamfested 
for their interests, occasioned his appointment to the 
eame office by the colonies of Massachusetts, Mary- 
land, and Georgia. His conduct, in this situation, wae 
such as rendered him still more dear to his countrymen. 

He had now an opportunity of indulging in the so- 
ciety of those friends, whom his merits had procured 
him while at a distance. The regard which they had 
entertained for him was rather increased by a personel 
acquaintance^ The opposition which had been made to 
his discoveries in philosophy gradually cealbd, and the 
rewards of literary merit were abundantly conferred 
upon him. The Royal Society of liondon, which had 
at first refused his performances admisracm into its 
transactions, now thought it an 'honour to rank hha 
amongA its fdlows. Other societies of Europe were 
equally ambitious of calling him a member. The uni- 
versity of St. Andrew's, in Scotland, oonferred upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Laws. Its example was 
followed by th^ universities of Edinburgh and OxibrdL 
His correspondence was sought for by the most emi- 
nent philosophers of Europe. Hn letters to these 
abound with true science, delivered in the most simple < 
unadorned manner. 

The province of Canada was at this time in the pos- 
session of the French, who had originally settled it. 
The trade with the Indians, for which its ntuation 
was very convenient, was exceedingly lucrative. The 
French traders here found a market for their commo- 
dities, end received in' return large quantities ^f rich 
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furs, which they disposed of at a high price in Europe. 
Whilst the possession of this country was highly ad 
mmtageous to France, it was a grievous inconvenience 
'to the inhabitants of the British colonies. The Indians 
were almost generally desirous to cultivate the friend- 
idiip of the French, by whom they were abundantly 
supplied with arms and ammunition. "Whenever a war 
hippened, the Indians were ready to fall upon the fron- 
tiers : and this they frequently did, even when Great 
Britain and France were at peace. From these consi- 
derations, it appeared to be the interest of Great Bri- 
tain to gain the possession of Canada. But the impor- 
tance of such an acquisition was not well understood 
in England. Franklin about this time published his 
Canada pamphlet, in which he, in a very forcible man- 
ner, pointed out the advantages which would result 
from the coi^quest of this province. 

An expedition against it was planned, and the com- 
mand given to General Wolfe. His success^is well 
kno>vn. At the treaty in 1762, France ceded Canada 
to Great Britain, and by her cession of Louisiana, at 
the same time, relinquished all her possessions on the 
continent of America. 

Although Dr. Franklin was now principally occupied 
with political pursuits, he found time for philosophicaF 
studies. He extended his electrical researches, and 
xnade & variety of experiments, particularly on the tour- 
malin. The singular properties which this stone pos- 
sesses, of being electrified on one side positively, and 
en the other negatively, by heat alone^ without friction^ 
had been but lately observed. 

Some experiments on the cold produced by evapo- 
mtion, made by Dr. Cullen, had been communicated 
to Dr. Franklin, by Professor Simpson, of Glasgow. 
These he repeated, and found, that, by the evaporation 
of ether in the exhausted receiver of an air-pump, so 
great a degree of cold was produced in a summer's day, 
thftt water was converted into ice. This discovery he 
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applied to the Bolution of a Ojomber of phenomena, fu* 
tioularly a singular fact, which philoeopfieni had on* 
deavoured in vain to acconnt for, vis. that the leiii* 
perature of the human hody, when in health, never 
exceeds ninety-six degrees of Farenheit's thermomfl- 
ter, although the atmosphere which snrroondB it may 
be heated to a much greater degree. This he at^buted 
to the increased perspiration, and consequent evapora- 
tion, produced by the heat. 

In a letter to Mr. Small, of London, dated in May^ 
1760, Dr. Franklin makes a number of observations, 
tending to show that, in North America, north-east 
storms begin in the south-west parts. It appears, horn 
actual observations, that a north-east slorm, whidi ex* 
tended a considerable distance, commenced at Phila- 
delphia nearly four hours before it was felt at Beaton. 
—He endeavoured to account for this, by supposini^ 
that, from heat, some rarefaction takes place about the 
Gnlph of Mexico, that the air further north being cooler 
rushes in, and is succeeded by the cooler and denser 
air still fiurther north, and that thus a continued current 
is at length produced. 

The tone produced by rubbing the brim of a drink- 
ing glass with a wet fixiger had been generally known. 
A Mr. Puekeridge, an Irishman, by placing on a table 
a number of glasses of different sizes, and tuning them 
by partly filling them with water, endeavonred to Ibrm 
an instrument capable of playing tunes. He was pre^ 
vented, by an untimely end, from bringing his inven- 
tion to any degree of perfection. After his death sone 
improvements were made upon his plan. Thesweetness 
of the tones induced Dr. Fraddin to make a vanety of 
experiments; and he at length formed tliat eleganffc 
faistrument, which he has called the Armamha* 

In the summer of 1761}, he returned to Ameriea. Om 
his passage he observed the eingi^Hr c^^Mst prednced 
by the agitation of a vessd, eontaiaittg efl ieating e^ 
water. The snrlkce <tf the oil remains sneofhand «ft* 
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clistiirbed, wbilet the water 10 agitated with the utMoet 
eoiiiiiiotion.<«-No satia&otory explanation of this a^ 
pearaaoe haa, we believe^ ever been given. 

Dr. l^rankBn received the tbanha pf the Aaaembly of 
Pe^sylvania,/* aa well for the ftityul diaeharge of hia 
duty to that province in partioiUar, aa for the many and 
importaiit aervtcesdone to Ameriea in general, during 
hia reaidence in Great Britain.*' A compenaation of 
5,000/. Pennaylvania currency, waa alao decreed bhn 
ftr his services during six years. 

During hia absence he had be«i annually elected 
member of the Assembly. Oh hia return to Pennayl* 
vanla he again took his seat in this body, and contmued 
a steady defender of the Ubertieaof the people. 

In December, 176S, a circumstance which caused 
great alarm in the province took place. A number of 
Indiana had resided ic the county of Lancaster 1 and 
conducted themselves nniformly as firiends to the white 
inhabitants^ Repeated depredations on the frontiers 
had exasperated the inhabitants to such a degree, thai 
they determined on revenge upon every Indian. A 
number of persons, to the amount of about one hundred 
and twenfy, principally inhabitants of Donegal and 
Peckstang or Paxton townships, in the county of York» 
aasembled ; and, mounted on horaeback, proceeded to 
the settlement o£ these harmless and ddbneelesa la- 
diana, whose number had now been reduced to abont 
twenty. The Indians received intetttgence^ of the at«^ 
lack which was intended against them, but diabeliev^ 
It. Considering the white peopte as their fHends^ they 
apprehended no danger from them. When the part^ 
arrived at the Indian aettlement, they fiNuod only fame 
wnnma and children, and a&iKr olid men, th» raat being 
ahsent aft weak. They nmrdBredafiwhmn they* fimiwU 
a»da»Mngat6therath» chief Sfaafaeaa^ who faiid> been 
«Haaya dfatjagmiihed fi«hiaftigndahytftti» whitei. 
tUeMoedlr d^ed eamite«mueh.indigMabB.ifttite «^ 
^Btp6(Mcl||iBtt)f A»oommuiiitrj^» 
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The remainder of these unfortunate Indians, who, hy 
abeenee, had escaped the massacre, were conducted to 
l^aacaster, and lodged in the gaol as a -place of secu- 
rity. . The governoar issued a proclamation, expressug 
the strongest disapprobation of the action, offering a 
reward for the discovery of the perpetrators of ths 
deed, and prohibiting all injuries to the peaceable In* 
dians in future. But, notwithstanding this, a party of 
the same men shortly aAer marched to Lancaster,broke 
open the gaol, and inhumanly butchered the innocent 
Indians i^ho had been placed there for security. An- 
other proclamation was issued, but it had no eSecU 
A detachment marched down to Philadelphia, for the 
express purpose of murdering some friendly Indians, 
who had been removed to the city for safety. A num- 
ber of the citizens armed in their defence. — ^The qua- 
kers, whose principles are opposed to fighting even in 
their own defence, were most active upon this occa- 
sion. The rioters came to Germantown. The governor 
fled for safety to the house of Dr. Franklin, who, with 
some others, advanced to meet the Paxton boy?, as 
\ ^^ey were called, and had influence enough to prevail 
upon them to relinquish their undertaking, and return 
to their homes. 

The disputes between the proprietaries and the As- 
sembly, which, for a time had subsided, were again 
revived. The proprietaries were dissatisfied with the 
concessions made in favour of the people, and made 
great struggles to recover the privilege of exempting 
thdir estates from taxation, which they had been in- 
duced to give up. 
' In 1763, the Assembly passed a militia bill, to which 
the governor refused to give his assent, unless the As* 
sembly would agree to certain amendments which he 
proposed. These consisted in increasing the fines; and, 
in some cases, substituting death for fines; He wished 
too, that the officers should be appointed altogether by 
himself, and iiot be nominated by the people, as the 
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bm iia4 pYdpotfsdU These tuneiMbieiits the Andmbly 
eiBisideied as ineonststent With the pfxtkL tit Mmt^ . 
They would not^dopt them ; the goTamor wta dbeti* 
Hate, and the bill was lost. 

TheBe««ad vaxbus other drcumstaaoes, moMMed 
1^ vikeaaixiess li^hiGh euhnsted ibcitweeii the inropciela^ 
fies and the Aesembfyy^d eooh a degrtee that, ka 1761. 
a petUioii to fhe king wae agreed to by the honee, 
pragdng an alteration from M.pnqiri0Uiry to a rsgalfgi^ 
vernment. Great oppoeitiotr was made to this meaenre, 
not only in the faonse, but in the pablic prints. A 
epeech of Mr. Dickenson, -on the su^eeti was publiab* 
ed, with a preface by Dr. Smith, in which great pains 
were taken to show the impropriety and impolicy of 
tins proceeding. A speech of Mr. Gdloway, in rs^y 
to Mr. Dickenson, was pnblisbed^ accompanied tvith a 
preface by Dr. Franklin ; in which he ably opposed th^ 
principles laid down in the {Nre&ee to Mr. DdckensoaVi 
i^yeech. This application to the throBie produced no e^ 
Ibct The proiMietarygoveraaient was still continued. 

At the election for a new araembly, in the fall of 
17^, the friends bf the proprietaiies made, great ex** 
ertions to exclude those of the adverse party ; and tiiey 
obtained a small majority in the city of Philadelphia. 
Franklin now lost his seat in the house, which he had 
held for fourteen years. On the meeting of the A»- 
eembly, it appeared that there was still a decided 
majority of Franklin's friends. I](e was immediately 
appointed provincial agent,.to the great chagrin of his 
enemies, who mode a solemn protest against his ap*' 
pointment; which was refused admission upon the 
minutes, as being m^ecedented. It was, however^ 
published in the papers, and produced a spirited reply 
from him, just before his departure for England. 

The disturbances produced in America by Mr. Oren» 
▼ille's stamp act, and the opposition made to it, are well 
known. Under the Marquis of Roclungham's a dm i n i s> 
trationi it aj^ared expedient to endeavour to calm th* 
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minds of the colonists ; and the repeal of the odious 
tax was contemplated. Amongst other means of col- 
lecting information on the disposition of the people to 
submit to it, Dr. Franklin was called to the bar of the 
House of Commons. The examination which he here 
underwent was published, and oontains a striking proof 
of the extent and accuracy of his informationi and thd 
facility with which he communicated his sentiments 
He represented ftcts in so strong a point of view, that 
the inexpediency of the act must have appeared clear 
to every unprejudiced mind. The act, after some oppo- 
sition, was repealed, about a year after it was enacted, 
and before it had ever been carried into execution. 

In the year 1766, he made a visit to Holland and 
Germany, and received the greatest marks of attention 
from inen of science. In his passage through Holland^ 
he learned from the watermen the effect which a dimi- 
nution of the quantity of water in canals has, in imped- 
ing the progress of boats. Upon his return to England, 
he was led to make a number of experiments, all of* 
which tended to confirm the observation. These, with 
an explanation of the phenomenon, he communicated 
in a letter to his friend. Sir John Pringle, which is 
among his philosophical pieces. 

In the following year he travelled into France, where 
he met with a no less favourable reception than he had 
experienced in Germany. He was introduced to a num- 
ber of literary characters, and to the king, Louis XV. 

Several letters written by Hutchinson, Oliver, &nd 
others, to persons in eminent stations in Great Britain, 
came into the hands of Dr. Franklin. These contuned 
the most violent invectives against the leading charac- 
ters of the state of Massachusetts, and strenuously 
advised the prosecution of vigorous measures j to com- 
pel the people to obedience to the measures of t&e 
ministry. These he transmitted to the legislature, by 
whom they were published. Attested copies of them 
were sent to Great Britain, with an address, praying 
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the Icing to discharge from office peraons who had ren- 
dered themselves so obnoxious to the people, and who 
had shown themselves so unfriendly to their intereats. 
The publication of these letters produced a duel be* 
tween Mr. Whately and Mr. Temple ; each of whom 
was suspected of having been instrumental in procur- 
ing them. To prevent any further disputes on this sub- 
ject, Dr. Franklin, in one of the public papers, declared 
that he had sent them to America, but would give no 
information concerning the manner in which he4iad ob- 
tained them ; nor was this ever discovered. 

Shortly after, the petition of the Massachusetts as- 
sembly was taken up for examination, before, the privy 
(Council. Dr. Franklin attended as agent for the As- 
sembly ; and here a torrent of the moat violent and un- 
warranted abuse was poured upon him by the solicitor 
general, Wedderburne, who was engaged as counsel 
for Oliver and Hutchinson. The petition was declared 
to be scandalous and vexatious, and the prayer of it 
refused. - ^ 

Although the parliament of Great Britain had re- 
pealed the stamp act, it was only upon the principle of 
expediency. They still insisted upon their right to tax 
the colomes ; and, at the same time that the stamp act 
was repealed, an act was passed, declaring the right 
of parliament to bind the colonies in all cases what- 
soever. This language was used even by the most 
strenuous opposers of the stamp act : and, amongst 
others, by Mr. Pitt. This right was never recognized 
by the colonists ; but, as they flattered themselves that 
it would not be exercised, they were not very active 
in remonstrating against it. Had this pretended right 
been sulTered to remain dormant, the colonists would 
cheerfully have 'furnished their quota of supplies, In 
the mode to which they had been accustomed ; that iS| 
by acts of their own assemblies, in consequence of re- 
qnintions from the Secretary of State. If this prac- 
tice had been pursued, such was the disponUoft of the 
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eohmw towaidf their mother oovntry, that, ftotwith 
itMM^inc tJie diiadvaiitagee under which they laboiiMd» 
from reetvtiate upon their trade, oalcnlated eolely ftr 
the henefit of the eonuneroial and manufibcturiiig inte- 
reeta ef Qveat Britaint a aepazatioa of the iv^ ooaatnee. 
mighl hi^ve been a &r distant event. The AmericaH» 
fron their earliest infancy, were taught to venerate » 
people from whom they were descended ; whose laa 
guage, laws, ancl manners were the same as their own. 
They looked up to them as models of peifection ; and, 
in their prejudiced minds, the most enlightened nation» 
of Sovope were considered as almeat \>arbarians, in 
comparison with Englishmen. The name of an Bv^ 
lishmam conveyed to an American the idea of evm^y 
thing good and great. Such sentiments instilled into 
them in early life, what but a repetition of unjust trent^ 
ment could have induced them to entertain ih9 moat 
dtolatit thought of separation ! The duties on g<las8> 
paper, leather, painters* colours, tea, &e. the disfimn* 
cl^fement of some of the colonies; the obstruction to 
the measures of the legislature in others, by the kind's 
governors ; the contemptuous treatment of their ham'» 
bis remonstrances, stating their grievances, and pray- 
ing a redress of them, and other violent and oppreseiTo 
mffasurea, at length excited an ardent spirit of oppo- 
sition. Instead of endeavouring to allay this by a more 
l^ient conduct, the ministry seemed resolutely beat 
upon reducing the colonies to the most slavish obedi- 
e%oe to their decrees. But this only tended to aggra* 
vato. Vain were all thot efforts made use of to prevail 
upon them to lay aside their designs, to convince tiievi 
of the impoasibiUty of carrying them into effect, and 
of the mischievous consequ^ftces which must, enme 
fr^^ a continuance of the attempt. They perseveiad 
v^ a degiee of inflesilHlity scaret»ly paralleled* 

Th^ advajQtagea whi^h Qi^eat Britain deriv^ firam 
hef ccdai4^ were a» gr^t, that nolliins ^t a 4«gPI0 

oCi»f(|taKy(xi^ Ut^e a)«oit of im4iia«lr9<Kil4 k»fikf«i» 
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dikeed a oontinuaaee of mMsuNs oalenlBtod to keep uf^ 
a aiurit of nneasmess^ whieh nugkt oeeamoa tho sliglito 
est wish for a separation. When we considev the greal 
improvements in tke seienee of goTenunentjthogeae-* 
tal difiiuno%af the pHadplee of liberty amonget th» 
people of Ettrape^ the e^ets whieh these have slseiviy 
prodiooed in France, and the probable consequence* 
wl^ch will result from them elsewhere, all of which are 
th« o&pring of the American rerolution, it cannot bnl 
appear strange, that events of so great moment' to the 
h^iness of mankind, should have been ultimately oo* 
caeioned by the wickedness or ignorance of a British 
ministry, 

Br. Franklin left nothing untried to prevail upon 
Ike ministry to consent to a change of measuree. In 
pvivale conversations, knd in letters to perscois in go« 
vesnment, he continually expatiated upon the impoUoy^ 
and injustice of their conduct towards America ; and 
elated, that, notwithstanding the attachment of the *co<^ 
kmists to the mother country, a repetition of iU treai- 
ment nuxst ultimately alienate their afl^tions. They 
listened not to his advice. They blindly persevered 
in their own schemes, and left to the colonists no aHer« 
native, but opposition, or unconditional submission. 
The latter accorded not with the pxinoiplee of freedom 
whieh they had been taught to revere To the foF' 
met they were compelled, though reluotan%y to have 
recourse. 

Dr. Franklin, finding aH, effoit$ to restore harmony 
between Great ^itani and her colonies useless, re« 
turned to America in the yea^ 1775 ; jnst after the, 
oonuiftencement of hostilities. The day after hie retnm 
he was elected by the legislatuire of Pennsylvania a de- 
legate io congress. Not long after his eleotion a com- 
nittee was appointed, oonsisthig of B(r. I»yn(di, Wr*. 
Harrison, and himaeH; to visit the can^ at Caaninndge, 
aad^ in eonjunetlen with the eommander in ekie^ to^ 
eiMif»ir««rtaeeBviiiee the troops, ii'hose term of si^ 

Id 
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littment was about to esqrare, of the neeeoBity of their 
eontuiaiiig in the field, and persevering in the cause of 
their country. 

In the fall of the same ye^ he visited Canada, to 
endeavour to unite them in the common ca^ of liber* 
ty ', but they could not be prevailed upon to oppose the 
measures of the British govenunent. M. le Roy, iu 
a letter annexed to Abb6 Fauchet's eulogium of Dr. 
Franklin, states, that the ill success of this negotiation 
was occasioned, in a great degree, by rdigious animo- 
sities, which subsisted between the Canadians and their 
neighbours, some of whom had, at different timetf, 
burnt their chapels. 

When Lord Howe came to America, in 1776, vested 
with power to treat with the colonists, a correi^oa- 
dence took place between him and Dr. Franklin on the 
subject of a reconciliation. Dr. Franklin was after- 
wards appointed, together with John Adams and £d- 
ward Rutledge, to wait upon the commissioners, in 
order to learn the extent of their powers. These were 
found to be only to grant pardons upon submitoioa. 
These were terms which would not be accepted ', and 
the object of the commissioners could not be obtained. !' 

The momentous question of independeuce was short- 
ly after brought into view, at a time when the fleets and 
armies, which were sent to enforce obedience, were 
truly formidable. With an army, numerous indeed, but 
ignorant of discipline, and entirely unskilled in Uie art 
of war, without money, without a fleet, without allies, 
and with nothing but the love of liberty to support them, 
the colonists determined to separate from a country, 
, from which they had experienced a repetition of injury 
•and insult. In this question. Dr. Franklin was decid- 
)edly in &vour of the measure proposed^ and had great 
influence in bringing others over to hia sentiments. 
. The public mind had been already prepared for tl^s 
<tvent, by Mr. Paine*s celebrated pam|^et, >^imtS0^ 
Btnse. Th^r^ is ffood tQason to believe that Pr<ilni)C' 
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lux had no inconsiderable riiare, at least, in fiirniBhing 
materials for this w<»k. 

In the convention which assembled at Philadelphia 
in 1776, for the purpose of establishing a new form of 
goTernmeal for the state of Pennsylvania, Dr. Frank- 
lin wad chosen president. The late constitution of this 
state, ^(vliieh was the result of their deliberations, may 
be considered as a digest of his principles of govern- 
ment The single legiriatore, and the plural executive, 
seem to have been his favourite tenets. 

In the latter end of 1776, Dr. Franklin was appointed 
to assist at the negotiation which had been set on foot by 
Silas Deane, at the court of France. A conviction of ti» 
advantages, of a commercial intercourse with America, 
and a desire of weakening the Britishempire by dismem- 
bering it, first induced the French court to listen to 
pn^osals of an alliance. But they showed rather areluc- 
tanee to the measure, which by Dr. Franklin's address, 
and particularly by the success of the American arms 
against General Burgoyne, was at length overcome ; 
and in February, 1778, a treaty of alliance, offensive 
•and d^ensive, was concluded ', in consequence of which 
France became involved in the war with Great Britain. 

Perhaps no person could have .been found more ca- 
pable of rendering essential services to the United 
States at the court of France than Dr. Franklin. He 
was well known as a philosopher, and his character 
was held in the highest estimation. He was received 
with the greatest marks of respect by all the literary 
characters ; and this respect^was extended amongst all 
classes of men. His personal influence was hence very 
considerable. To the effects of this were added those 
of various performances which he published, tending to 
establish the credit aqd character of the United States. 
To his exertions in this way mayj in no small degree, 
be ascribed the success of the loans negotiated in Hol- 
land and France, which greatly contributed to bringing 
the war to a happy conclusion. 
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The i«p«tli4iU tftaDOMi of tiieir uitti, «ad aiott pw. 
ticolarly the capture of ComweUie end J^ eniiyy ^ 
le^tth eonvinoedllMBtitbhiiatioiiof iheiinponihiU^ 
of Ndttcing the AnerioMts to MbjecltcMi. The tndin|^ 
hitereet|Martiott)ul|rhecainedlUBiM>roii8forpeaBee. Tin 
vfthuetty were vnaMo longer to oppoee their wMni. 
IProviaieiiel ertielee of t>^iee were agreed to> aiidBlgii* 
ed «t FaHs, on Hw SOth of November, 178d, hy Dr. 
fVuihlki) Mr. Adaini) Afr. ^]r> and Mr. Lanrene, on 
the part of the United Statee} and by Mr. Oewald oh 
the part of Greal BHlaitt. ThOM ^mned the baitfi* of* 
the definkive trealy) whfteh WM c<»ieloded the 3d of 
fleptember, 1783) ead eigned by Dr. FrakdOhi, Mr. 
Adiune> and Mr. Jay, on the one part, and by Mr. David 
Haitly on the other. 

On the 3d <^ April, lT1d3, a treaty of amity andeom- 
ttieioe,between the United States lund Sweden, wibB e<>ii- 
elnded at Paris by Dr. Franklin and the Gonnt Von 
Krttts. 

A similar treaty with Prussia was conoloded in 1786^ 
not long before Dr. FraniUin\i departure from Etatf^, 

Dr. Frenklih did not snfibr bis polilioal pureuite to 
engrois hie whole attention. Some of his performencoQ 
iMufe their appearaxu^ in Paris. The ol^et olT thean 
was generally the promotion of industry and economy. 

In the year 1784, when animal magnetiem made 
great noise fai the world, pariieularly at Paris, R was 
thought « matter of such importance that tiie king ap- 
pointed Oommissionere to eakamine into the foundation 
of this pretMided ecienoe. Dr. Franktin was one oC 
the number. After a lair and diligent examination, in 
Uie course of which Mesmer repeated a number of ek- 
peitesnts, in the presence of the commissioners, somto 
of wl^ch were tried upon UiMnselves, they determined 
that it was a mere trick, intended to impose upon the ig- 
tuwent and 6redulouB— ^Mesmer was thus interrupted in 
Ids career to wealth and ftme, and a most insolent at- 
tempt to impose on the human understanding baffled* 
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The important ends of Dr. Franklin's mission being 
completed by the establishment of American indepen- 
dence, and the infirmities of age and disease coming 
upon him, he became desirous of returning to his native 
country. .Upon' application to congress to be recalled, 
Mr. Jefferson was appointed to succeed him, in 1785. 
Some time in September of the same year, Dr. Frank- 
lin arrived in Philadelphia. He was shortly after chosen 
a member of the Supreme executive council for the 
city, and soon after was elected president of the same. 
When a convention was called to meet in Philadel- 
phia, in 1787,.for the purpose of giving mote energy to 
the government of the union,by revising and amending 
the articles of confederation. Dr. Franklin was appointed 
a delegate from the State of Pennsylvania. He signed 
the constitution which they proposed for the union, and 
gave it the most unequivocal marks of his approbation. 

A society for political inquiries, of which Dr. Frank 
lin was president, was established about this period. 
The meeting^ were held at his house. Two or three 
essays read in this society were published. It did not 
long continue. 

In the year 1787, two. societies were established in 
Philadelphia, founded on the principles of the most li- 
beral and refined humanity — The Philadelphia Society 
fof aUetiaiing the miseries of public prisons; and the 
Psmnsylvama Society for promoting the aboUtiim of 
slavery, the^eUifof free negroes unlatsfuUy heid in 
handage^ and the improvement of the condition of the 
Jifriean race. Of each of these Dr. Franklin was pre- 
sident.. The labours of these bodies have been crowned 
with great suecess ; and they -continue to prosecute, 
with unwearied diligence, the laudable designs for 
which they were established. ' 

Dr. Franklin's increasing infirmities prevented his 
regular attendance at. the council chamber; and, in 
17889 he retired wholly from public life. 

His constitution had been a remarkably good enc. 
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He bad been little eobject to diiwaee) ^iccept an attack 
of tbe goat dccaaionally, until abottt tbe year IIQI, 
iriien he was first attacked with eymptoms of tbe cafcit- 
lottt complaint, which continued during his life. During 
the intervals of pain from this grieyous disease, he 
spent many cheerful hours, ooaversing in the most 
agreeable and instructive manner. His fkculties were 
entirely unimpaired even to the hour of his death. 

His nAme, as president of the abolition society, was 
•i^ned to the memorial presented to the house of reprc- 
eentativesof the United States, on the 13th of February , 
1789, praying them to exert the full extent of power 
vested in them by the constitution, in discouragmg the 
traffic of the human species. This was his last public 
act.-^In the debates to which his memorial gave rise, 
several attempts were made to justify the trade. In 
the Federal Gasette of March 25th, there appeared an 
essay, signed Historicus, written by Dr. Franklin, in 
which he communicated a speech, stud to have been 
delivered in the Divan of Algiers, in 1687, ih opposition 
to the prayer of the petition cf a sect called Er^ca^ 
or pursuits, for the abolition of piracy and slaveVy. 
This pretended African speech was an excellent parody 
of one delivered by Mr. JaCkson of Georgia. AU the 
arguments urged in favour of negro slavery, are applied 
with equal force to justify the plundering and eni&vkig 
of Europeans. It affords, at the same time, a demon- 
stration of the futility of the arguments in deffettoe of 
the sUve trade, and of the strength of mind and inge- 
nuity of the author, at his advanced period of lift. It 
furnished too, a no less convincing proof of his power 
of imitating the style of oUier times and nations thtfn 
his celebrated parsble against persecution. And te f lie 
latter led many persons to search the ScriptiliNli idlh 
a View to find it, so the fbr^r caused many persims to 
aedrph the bookstores and llbrariea fU* the wot4t ft^lki 
which it was said to be extracted.* 

^Tm «^ee«b wm^ AttM aaaoD^ Sbs tMy^ 
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In the beginning of April foUowing, hit w^ attiitolM 
with a fever ^aUd eorapkint of his breaati whi^ ter* 
minated his existence. ,The jfoUowin^ mtGoeaSL bf his 
last ilhiess was Written hj hia friend and phy«i«iftii/ 
Dr. Jones. 

« The stone, with which he hiod been ifili«ted fet 
several jeiffs, had for Cfao last twelvo mohtiis ebxifilLed 
him chiefly to his bed ; and^ ddring the extTeme ]^aia>- 
ful paroxysms, he was obliged to take large doses of 
laudanum to mitigate his tortures^-HitiU, In tl# iiiter«> 
vals of pain, he Hot only lunused himself with reading 
and conversing cheerfully w^th his family, and m fbw 
friends who visited him, but w«* often ealployed a. do- 
ing business <^ a public as well as private nature^ with 
Various persons who waited on him for ihA poirpoM ; 
and in every insttmce dispiayed, not only that nsadiness 
and disposition of doittg good, whieh was the diitia-^ 
guibhing ebaraetetistio of his life, but ika fullest oAd 
clearest possei^sion of his unconunon mental abilities ; 
and not tmfrciiuentiy indulged himself in thos^ jtux 
d^esprii and entertaining anecdotes, which were the de<* 
light of ^ who hdted hiin. 

" About sixteea days before his death, ho was seiaed 
with a feverish indispontion, without any particular 
symptoms attending it, till tlie third or foi^^^th day, 
when he complained of a pain in the left breast, which 
increased till it became extremely acute, attended with 
a cough and laborious btreathlAg. During this state, 
when the severity of his pains sometimes drew forth a 
groan of complaint, he would observe^-that he was 
afraid he did not bear them as he ought — acknowledged 
his grateful sense of the many blessings he had received 
from that Scheme Being> who had xaised him from 
small and low beginnings to such high rank and con- 
sideration among soken-Hmd made no doubt but his 
present aftictionA w«M kiM^ itHended to wean hun 
from a w<^d. In which he'l^as no longer fit to act the 
part assigliDd hijn. Iii tW§ fratae of body and mijid he 
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coottnued till five days before his deaih, when his pam 
and difficulty of breathing entirely left him, and hie 
ftffiily were flattering themselveB with the hopes of his 
recovery, when an imposthumation, which had formed 
itself in \m lungs, suddenly burst, and discharged a 
great quantity of matter, which he continued to throw 
np while he had sufficient strength to do it ; but, as 
that fiuled, the organs of respiration became gradually 
oppressed-Hi calm lethargic state succeeded-*and, <m 
the 17th of April, 1790, about eleven o'clock at night, 
he qiuetly expired, closing a long and useful life of 
eighty-fimr years and three months."^ 

It may not be amiss to add to the above account, 
that Dr. Franklin, in the year 1735, had a severe pleu 
lisy, which termmated in an abscess of the left lobe of 
his lungs, and he was then almost suffocated with the 
quantity and suddenness of the discharge. A second 
atti^, of a similar nature, happened some years after 
this, from which he soon recovered, and did not appear 
to sufibr any inconvenience in his respiration firom 
Uiese diseases. 

The following epitaph on himself, was written b^ 
him many years^revious to his death-^ 

THE BODY 
of 

BENMMXff FRANKLIN, 

Printer, 

(like the cover of a^ old book; 

its contents torn oat, 

and stript of its lettering and gilding) 

lies here food for worms : 

yet the work itself shall' not be lost, 

% ii will (as he betieved) appear once mere 

in a new 

and more beautiful edition, 

corrected and amended 

by 

«BE AVTSOIt. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE LAST \friLL AND 
TESTAMENT OF DR. FRANKUN. 

WiTtt f0gritrd to fiiy bonks, those I had ia Ftuicd, 
tnA thosi» I left i& I^biladelpkia, being now assembled 
together liere, ioid a oiUiiogtte «as,de ^theai, it is iny 
intention to dispose of the same as Allows : 

NLy ** History of the Academy of Setenoee/' in sixty 
ot seventy volttitfes quarto, I give to the Philosopiueal 
3oeiety of Philadelphia, of which^I have the h(mour to 
be t>tesident. My collection in folio of ** hen Atts et 
ies M^iliers," I give to the American PhilosopMoal 
Society, established in New England, of which I am a 
member. My quarto edition of the same, ** Arts et 
MMiers,'^ I give to the Library Company of Philadel- 
jphia. Sttch end so many of my books as I shall mark, 
in the said catalogue, with the natne of my grandMD^ 
Benjamin Franklin Bache, I do hereby give to him 
and such and so many of my books as I shall mark ill 
the said eiitalogue with the name of my grafcidson Wtl- 
liun Bache, I do hereby give to him : and such as 
shaU be marked with the name of Jonathan Williams, 
I hereby give to my cousin of th^ name. The residua 
and remainder of all my books, mannscripte, and pa- 
pers, I do give to my grandson William Temple Frank- 
lin. My ^re in the Library Company of Philadelphia 
I give to my grandson, Benjamin Franklin Bache, con- 
fiding Uiat h9 will pennit his brothers and sisters to 
share in the use of it. 

I W9S born in Boston, New England, and owe my 
first instructions in literature to the firee grammar 
schools established there. I. therefore give one hun* 
dted pounds steriing to my executors, to be by them, 
the survivors or survivor of them, p«id over to the ma* 
nagers or directdrs of the firee schools in my native 
town of Boston, to be by them, or the person or per- 
sons; who shall have the superintendence and maUsRe* 
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foeat o^ the said schools, put out to inteiest, and so 
oontmued at interest for ever ; which interest annua]]/ 
■haJl be laid out in silver medals, and given as hono- 
rary rewards annually by the directors of the said free 
eehools, for the encouragement of scholarship in the 
said schools, belonging to the said town, in such man- 
xier as to the discretion of the select men of the said 
town shall seem meet. 

Out of the salary that niay remain due to me, as 
president of the state, I give the sum of two thousand 
pounds to my executors, to be by them, the survivors 
or survivor of them, paid over to such person or per- 
sons as the legislature of this state, by an act of assem- 
bly, shall appoint to receive the same, in trust, to be 
employed for making the Schuylkil navigable. 

During the number of years I was in business as a 
stationer, printer, and postmaster, a great many sjofkall 
sums became due to me, for books, advertisements, 
postage of letters, and other matters, which were not 
collected, when, in 1757, 1 was sent by the Assembly 
to Englaiid as their agent — and, by subsequent appoint- 
ments continued there tiU 1775— when, on my return, 
I was immediately engaged in the affi&irs of congress, 
and sent to France in 1776, where I remained nine 
years, not returning till 1785 ; and the said debts not 
being demanded in such a length of time, have become 
in a manner obsolete, yet are nevertheless justly due. 
-«*-The8e as they are stated in my great folio ledger, E, 
I bequeath to the contributors of the Pennsylvania hos- 
pital, hoping that those debtors, and the descendants of 
such as are deceased, who now, as I find, make some 
difficulty of satisfying such antiquated demands as just 
debts, may, however, be induced to pay or give them 
as charity to that excellent ins^tution. I am sensible 
that much must be inevitably lost ; but I hope some- 
thing considerable may be recovered. It is possible, 
too, that some jof the parties charged may have exist- 
ing old onsettled ascounts against me : in which esse 
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tho mlaiaij^ers of the said hospital will allow and de- 
duct the amount^ or pay the balance,. if they find it 
a^faiuBt me. 

I request my friends, Henry Hill, Esq. John Jay, 
Esq. Francis Hopkinaon, and Mr. Edward Doffield of 
Bonfield, in Philadelphia county, to be the executors «f 
this my last will and testament, and I hereby nominate 
and appoint them for that purpose. 

I would have my body buried with as little expense 
or ceremony as may be. 

PkOadelphia, July 17, 1788. 



CODICIL. 

I, Beictamih Franklin, in the foregoing or annexed 
last will and testament, having Author considered the 
same, do think proper to make and publish the follow- 
ing codicil, or addition thereto * 

It having long been a fixed tod political opinion of 
mine, that in a democratical state there ought to be no 
offices of profit, for the reasons I had given in an article 
of my drawing in our constitution, it was my intention^ 
when I accepted the office of president, to devote the 
appointed salary to some public use: accordingly I 
had already, before I made my last will, in July last, 
given large sums of it to colleges, schools, building of^ 
churches, &c. and in that will I bequeathed two thou- 
sand pounds more to the state, for the putpose of mak- 
ing the Schuylkil navigable ; but understanding since, 
that such a sum would do but little tohvards accom- 
plishing such a work, and that the project is not likely 
to be undertaken for many years to come — ^and having 
entertuned another idea, which I hope may be, more 
extensively useful, I do hereby revoke and annul tho 
liequest, and direct that the certificates I have for what, 
reniains due to nie of that salary, be sold towards raitf- 
iof the turn of tw6 ^ouAi^^ pminds et^rling) to b« 
>biled of ai I am aow abovit to order. 
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ItlMWilfMllllOpillktejihtt ll9 wlKlfm»T«9.«t Ot- 
tilia firom hif «noeitQni, it viaUt wbim obliga^Uon %$ 
tranfmit the same to posterity. This obtigatton UmhoI 
o^ IBI9, w^Kt ne^er inherited a ahilUttipfrom any aneefltor 
or i;eiaUQ». I ahaU, howeTer, il it is not dimmish ed 
by uam» itcoident befoxe my death> le«ve a e oosi d en M n 
e|U4»aW€i>gagiyd^ac#a d aB t saadfeI«^mk ThealMt 
observation is made merely as some apology to my&* 
mil^Ft lbi}my milking b^vtests that do not appear to 
have any immediate relation to their advantage. 

I was bom in Boston, New England, and ewe nj 
first instructions in literature to the free grammar 
schools established there. I have therefore considered 
those schools in my will. 

But I am also under obligations to the state of Mss* 
ei^^husette, for having, nnai^d, appointed ma formerly 
tUeir agent, with a handsome salary, which continued 
some years; and, although I accidei^y lost in their 
service, by transmitting Governor Hutchinson's letters, 
m,uch more than the amount of what they gave me, I j 
do not thinly that ought in the least to diminish my ^a- I 
titude. I have considered that, among artisans, good • 
aj^rentice? are most Uke^ to make good citizens ; and ' 
hnvmg myself been bred to a manual art, printing, in 
my native town, and afterwaxds assisted to set up my 
bufiuness in Philadelphia by kind loans of money from 
two firiends there, which was the foundation of my fiir- 
' txifi^ ai|d of all the utility in life that may be ascribed 
to me-*I wish to be useful even after my death* if poeai* 
ble, in forming and advancing other young men, that 
may be eerviceable to their CM>untry in both these towns. 

To this end 1 devote two thousand pounds sterling; 
which I give, one thousand thereof to the inhabitants 
of the town of Boston in Massachveetts^ and the other 
tlipii^iin4 to the inhabitants oCthe oity of Philadelphia* 
in.ti;MBtf to 9M for the uses, intetits, end pnoq^oses^ 
h vein a^ mentioned and decliired. « 

The 9GA sum of one thowttd pooadf 4HrSng> If 
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accepted hy tlie inhabitants of the town of Bwtony 
shall be managed under the direction of the select men, 
united with the ministess of the oldest episcopaBftny 
congregational, and preabyterian churches in that towiiy 
who are to let ont the same upon interest at five per 
cent, per annum, to auch young married artificers, un- 
der the age of twenty-five years, as have served an 
apprenticeship in the said town, and faithfully fiilfiUed 
.the duties required in their indentures, so as to obtain 
a good moral character from at least two respectable 
citizens, who are willing to become sureties in a bond, 
with the f^ipUcants, for the repayment of the money 
so lent, with interest, according to the terms herein 
aifler prescribed y all which bonds are to be taken for 
Spanish milled dollars, or the value thereof in current 
gold coin : and the manager shall keep a bound book, 
or books, wherein shall be entered the names of those 
who shall apply for and receive the benefit of this in- 
stitution, and of their sureties, together with the sums 
lent, the dates, and other necessary and proper records 
respecting the business and concerns of this institution! 
and as these loans are intended to assist young married 
artificers in setting up their business, they are to be 
proportioned by the discretion of the managers, so aa 
not to exceed sixty pounds 'Sterling to one person, nor 
to be less than fifleen pounds. 

And if the number of appliers so entitled should be 
so large as that the sum will not suffice to afford to 
every one some assistance, tliese aids may therefore 
be small at first, but as the capital increases by the ac- 
cumulated interest, they will be more ample. And in 
order to serve as many as pospible in their turn, as 
well as to make the repayment of the principal bor-* 
rowed more easy, each borrower shall be obliged to 
pay with the yearly interest one-tenth part of the prin- 
cipal ; which sums of principal and interest so paid in, 
shall be again let out to fresh borrowers. And |t is 
presumed, that there mH be always found in Bot|0n 
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virtuous umI beneyolent chixeiis, wiUtng to beatow a 
ptrt of their time in doing good to ^e rising genera- 
tion» by superintending and managing this institutiaa 
gfatis ; it is hoped, that no port of the money will at 
any time lie dead, or be diverted to other purposes, but 
be con^ually augmenting by the interest, in which 
case there may in time be more than the occasion in 
BoStoh may require : and then some may be epared to 
the neighbouring or other towns in the said state of 
IMbifKiaohusetts, which may desire to have it, such 
towns engaging to pay punctually the interest, and the 
proportions of the principal annually to the inhabitants 
of the town of Boston. If this plan is executed, and 
succeeds, as projected, without interruption for one 
hundred years, the sum will be then one hundred and 
thirty-one thousand pounds ; of which I wotdd have 
the m&hagers of the donation to the town of Boston 
then lay out,'at their discretion, one hundred thousand 
pounds in public works, which may be judged of most 
general utility to the inhabitants : such as fortifications, 
bridges, aqueducts, publicl)uildings, baths,^avement8, 
or whatever may - make living in the town more con- 
venient to its people, and render it more agreeable to 
strangers resorting thither for health, or a temporary 
recddence. The remaining thirty-one thousand poun^ 
I would have continued to be let out to interest, in the 
manner above directed, for one hundred years > as I 
hope it will have been found, that the institution has 
had a good effect on the conduct of youth, and been of 
service to many worthy characters and useful citizens. 
At the end of this second term, if no unfortunate ac- 
cident has prevented the operation, the sum will be 
four millions and sixty-one thousand pounds sterling, 
of which I leave one million and sixty-one thousand 
pounds to the disposition and management of the inha- 
bitants of the town of Boston, and the three millions to 
the disposition of the government of the state; not pre- 
fiUBung to c^rry my views farther. 
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An tho directions herein giyto respectingr the diipo- 
«ition «nd management ef the donation to the inhabi* 
tantB of Boston, I would haye observed respecthig that 
to the inhabitants of Philadelphiai only as Philadelphia 
is incorporated, I request the corporation of that city 
to midertake the management, agreeable to the sidd 
directions : and 1 do hereby vest them with fall and 
ample powers for that purpose. And having considered 
that the covering its ground plat with buildings and 
pavements, which carry off most rain, and prevent its 
soaking into the earth, and renewing and purifying the 
springs, whence the water of the wells inust gradually 
grow worse, and in time be unfit for use, as I find has 
happened in all old cities ; I recommend, that, at the 
end of the first hundred years, If not done before, the 
corporation of the city employ a part of the hundred 
thousand pounds in bringing by pipes the water of 
Wiffahickon creek into the town, so as to supply Uie 
inhabitants ; which I apprehend may be done without 
great difficulty, the level of that creek being much 
above that of the city, and may be made higher by a 
dam. I also recommend making the Schuylkil com- 
pletely navigable. At the end ^f the second hundred 
years, I would have the disposition of the four millions 
■and sixty-one thousand pounds divided between the 
inhabitants of the city of Philadelphia and the govern 
ment of Pennsylvania, in tbe same manner as herein 
directed with respect to that of the inhabitants of Bos- 
ton and the government of Massachusetts. It is my 
desire that this institution should take place, and begin 
to operate within one year after my decease ; for which 
purpose due notice should be publicly given, previous 
to Uie expiration of that year, that those for whose be- 
nefit this establishment is intended may make their 
respective applications : and I hereby direct my execu- 
tors, the survivors and survivor of them, within six 
months after my decease, to pay over the said sum of 
two thohsand pounds sterling to such persons as shall 
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Im duly appointed by the select men of Boston, ami the 
corporation of Philadelphia, and to receiTe and tak«r 
charge of their respeotive sums of one thousand pounds 
each for the purposes aforesud. Considering the ac- 
cidents to which all human affairs and projects are sub- 
ject in such a length of time, I have perhaps too much 
flattered myself with a vain fancy, that these disposi- 
tions, if carried into execution, will be continued with- 
out interruption, and have the effects proposed ; I hope, 
however, that if the inhabitants of the two cities should 
not think fit to undertake the execution, they will at 
least accept the offer of these donations, as a mark of 
my good will, token of my gratitude, and testimony of 
mj desire to be useful to them even after my departure. 
I wish, indeed, that they may both undertake to endea- 
vour the Execution of my project, because I think, that, 
th6ngh unforeseen difficulties may arise, expedients 
will be found to remove them, and the scheme be found 
practicable. If one of them accepts the money with 
the conditions, and the other refuses, my will then is, 
that both sums be given to the inhabitants of the city 
accepting ; the whole to be applied to the same pur- 
poses, and under the same regulations directed for the 
separate parts ; and if both refuse, the money remains 
of course in the mass of my estate, and it is to be dis- 
posed of therewith, according to my will made the 
seventeenth day of July, 1788. 

My fine crab-tree wulking-stick, with a gold head 
curiously wrought in the form of the Cap of Liberty, 
I give to my friend, and the friend of mankind, Gene- 
ral Washington. If it were a sceptre, he has merited 
it j and would become iL 
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..t ESSAYS, 

HUMOROUS, MORAL, AND LITERARY. 



ON EARLY MARRIAGES. 
TO JOHN ALLEYN; ESQ. 

D£AB JACK, 

You desire, you say, my impartial thought9-on the 
subject of an early marriage, by way of answer to the 
numberless objections that have been made by nume- 
rous persons to your own. You may remember, when 
you consulted me on the occasion^ tliat I thought youth 
on both sides to be no objection. Indeed, from the 
marriages that have fallen under my observation^ I am, 
rather inclined to think, that early ones stand the best 
chance of happiness. The temper and habits of tho 
young are not yet become so stiff and uncomplying, as 
when more advanced in life ; they form more easily to 
each other, and hence, many occasions of disgust are 
removed. And if youth has less of that prudence which 
is necessary to manage a family, yet the parents and 
elder friends of young married persons are generally 
at hand to afford their advice, which amply supplies 
that defect ; and, by early marriage, youth is sooner 
formed to regular ^and useful life ; and possibly some 
of those accidents or connexions, that might have in- 
jured the constitution, or reputation, or both, are there- 
by happily prevented. Particular circumstances of par- 
ticular persons may possibly sometimes make it prudent 
to delay entering into that state ; but, in general, when 
nature hnui rendered our bodies iit for it; the preeumn- 
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tion if in nature's &Toury that riie has not judged amis« 
in making us desire it. Late marriages are often at- 
tended, too, with this further inconyenience, that there 
is not the same chance that the parents should live to 
see their o&pring educated. " Late children," says 
the Spanish proverb, *^ are early orphans.'' A melan- 
choly reflection to those whose case it may be ' With 
us in America, marriages are generally in the morning 
of life ', our children are therefore educated and settled 
in the world by noon ; and thus, our business being 
done, we have an afternoon and evening of cheerful lei- 
sure to ourselves, such as our friend at present enjoys. 
By these early marriages we are blessed with more 
children ; and from the mode among us, founded by 
nature, of every mother suckling and nursing her own 
child, more .of them are raised. Thence the swift pro- 
gress of population among us, unparalleled in Europe. 
In fine, I am glad you are married, and congratulate 
you most cordially upon it. Tou are now in the way 
of becoming a useful citizen ; and you have escaped the 
unnatural state of celibacy for li^— >the fate of many 
here, who never intended it, but who having too long 
postponed the change of their conditiona,find,at length, 
that itistoolate to tbinkof it, and so live all their 
lives in a situation that greatly lessens a man's value. 
An odd volume of a set of books bears not the value 
of its proportion to the set ', what think you of the odd 
half of a pair of scissors; it can't well cut any thing; 
it may possibly serve to scrape a trencher. 

Pray make my compliments and best wishes accept- 
able to your bride. I am old and heavy, or I should 
ere this have presented them in person. I shall make 
but small use of the old man's privilege, that of giving 
advice to younger friends. Treat your wife always 
with respect ; it will procure respect to you, not only 
from her, but from all that observe it. Never use a 
slighting expression to her, even in jest ; for slights in 
jest, after frequent bandyings, are apt to end in angry 
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ettmest. Be studious In your profession^ and you will 
be learned. Be industrious and frugal, and you will be 
rich. Be sober and temperate, and you will be healthy. 
Be in general virtuous, and you will be happy. At 
least, you will, by such conduct, stand the best chance 
for such consequences. I pray God to bless you both ! 
being ever' your affectionate friend, 

B. FRANKLIN. 
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ON THE 

DEATH OF HIS BROTHER, MR. JOHN FRANKIJN. 

TO MISS HUBBARD. 

I CONDOLE with you. We have lost a most dear and 
valuable relation. But it is the will of God and nature, 
that these mortal bodies be laid aside, when the soul 
is to enter into real life. This is rather an embryo 
state, a preparation for living. A man is not completely 
born until he be dead. Why' then should we grieve 
that a new child is bom among the immortals, a new 
member added to their happy society P We are spirits. 
That bodies should be lent us, while they can afford us 
pleasure, assist us in acquiring knowledge, or doing 
good to our fellow creatures, is a kind and benevolent 
act of God. When they become unfit for these pur- 
poses, and afford us pain in^ad of pleasure, instead 
of an aid become an incumbrance, and answer none of 
the intentions for which they were given, it is equally 
kind and benevolent that a way is provided by which 
we may get rid of them. Death is that way. We our- 
selves, in some cases, prudently choose a pa|(^ death. 
A mangled painful limb, which cannot IJe retired, wo 
willingly cut off. He who plucks out a to^ parts 
with it freely, since the pain goes with it : and he who 
quits the whole body parts at once with all pains, and 
possibilities of pains and diseases it was liable to, or 
capable of making him puffer. 
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Oar friend and we were invited abroad on a pitf ty 
ef^easore, which is to last for ever. His chur wis 
rei^y first ; and he is gone before us. We could not 
all conveniently start together ; and why shonld you 
and I be grieved at this, since we are soon to faUoWy 
and know wheru to fiiid him ? Adien, 

B. FRANKLIN 



TO THE LATE 

DOCTOR MATHER, OF BOSTON, 
nsv. SIR, 

I RECEFVED your kind letter, with your excellent ad- 
vice to the people of the United States, which I read 
with great pleasure, and hope it will be duly regarded. 
Buch writings, though they may be lightly passed over 
by many readers, yet if they make a deep impression 
on one active mind in a hundred, the effects may be 
^diisiderable. 

Permit me to mention one little instance, which , 
though it relates to myself, will not be quite uninte- 
resting to you. When I was a boy, I met with a book 
entitled '' Essays to do good," which I think was writ- 
ten by your &ther. It had been so little regarded by 
a former possessor, that several leaves of it were torn 
out ; but the remainder gxve me such a turn of think 
ing, as to have an influence on my conduct through 
life ; for I have always set a greater value on the cha- 
racter of a doer of good than any other kind of repu- 
tation ; and if I have been, as you seem tothink, a 
useful citi^Uy the publjic owes the advantage of it 'to 
that book. ^• 

You mention your being in your seventy-eighth year. 
I am in my seventy-ninth. We are grown old together. 
It is now more than sixty years since I left Boston ; 
but I remember well both your ftther and grandfather, 
having hoard them both in the pulpit, and seen them 
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in their houses. The last time I saw your fkther wiur 
the beginning of 1724, when I visited lum after my first 
trip to Pennsylvania. He received me in his library ; 
and, on my taking leave, showed me a shorter way out 
of the house, through a narrow passage, which was 
crossed by a beam overhead. We were stiU talking 
as I withdrew, he accompanying me behind, and I turn- 
ing partly towards him, when he said hastily, '* Stoop ! 
stoop !" I did not understand him till I felt my head 
hit against the beam. He was a man who never missed 
any occasion of giving instruction ; and upon this he 
said to me : '^ You are young, and have the world be* 
fore you : stoop as you go through it, and you will 
miss many hard thtunps." This advice, thus beat into 
my head, has frequently been of use to me ; and I often 
think of it, when I see pride mortified, and misfortunes 
brought upon people by their carrying their heads too 
high; 

I long much to see again my native place ; and once 
hoped to lay my bones there. I left it in 1723. I vi- 
sited U in 1733, 1743, 1753, and 1763 ; and in,1773 
1 was in England. In 1775 I had a sight of it, but 
could not enter, it being in possession of the enemy. 
I did hope to haVe been there in 1783, but could not 
obtain my dismission from this employment here ; and 
now I fear I shall never have that happiness. My best 
wishes however attend my dear country, " esto per* 
petua" It is now blessed with an excellent constitu- 
tion : may it last for ever ! 

This powerful monarchy continues its friendship for 
the United States. It is a friendship of the utmost > 
importance to our security, and should be carefully cul- 
tivated. Britain has not y^t well digested the loss of 
its dominion over us ; and has still at times some flat- 
tering hopes of recovering it. Accidents may increase 
those hopes, and encourage dangerous attempts. A 
breach between us and France would infallibly bring 
the English again upon our baclm : and yet we have 



Afi .1, 9i»>pg^^ countrymen, who are en* 

-^"^ ^ ^'^IriM**" **** connexion. 
, ^^^ii^ y !^^ our reputation, by performinjf oor 

J ^ '"'JIT^ credit, by fulfilling our contracts ; 

f ^^^W'' ^ gratitude and- kindness : for we 
gfd ^ ^ff 0POD we may again haye occasion for all 

oftif^ ffiih great and sincare esteem, 

"I have the honour to be, 

RXT. SIR, 

Your most obedient and 

Most humble servant, 

B. FRANKLIN 
pgssy, May I2th, 1784. 



■ THE WHISTLE : 

\ A TRUE STORT 

WRITTEN TO HIS NEPHEW. 

Wbiit I was a child, at seven years old, my friends, 
on a holiday, filled my fiockets with jpoppers. I went 
directly to a shop where they sold toys for children ; 
and, being charmed with the sound of a whistUy that I 
met by the way in the hands of another boy, I volun- 
tarily offered him all my money for one. I then came 
home, and went whistling all over the house, much 
pleased with my wktsiUf but disturbing all the fiunily. 
My brothers and sisters and cousins, understanding 
the bargain I had made, told me I had given four times 
as much for it as it was worth. This put me in mind 
what good things I might have bought with the rest of 
the money ; and they laughed at me so much for my 
folly, that I cried with vexation; and the reflection gave 
me more chagrin'than the whistle gave me pleasure. 

This, however, was afterwards of use to me, the im- 
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preflsion continuing on my mind ; so that ofleny when 
Itwas tempted to buy some nnnecessary thing, I said 
to myself. Don't give too much for the wM9iU ; and so 
I saved my money. 

As I grew up, c^e into the world, and observed 
the actions of men, I thought I met with many, very 
many, who gave^ too muehfor the lehistlt. 

When I saw any one too ambitious of court favours, 
sacrificing his time in attendance on levees, his repose, 
his liberty, his virtue, and perhaps his friends, to attain 
it, I have said to myself. This man givts too fimchfoT 
his whistle. 

When I saw another fond of popularity, constantly 
employing himself in political bustles, neglecting hik 
own affairs, and ruining them by that neglect ; Repays 
indeed f says I, too nmehfor his whistle. 

If I knew a miser, who gave up every kind of com- 
fortable living, all the pleasure of doing good to others, 
all the esteem of his fellow citizens, and the joys of 
benevolent friendship, for the sake of accumulating 
wealth ', Poor man, says I, you do indeed pay too much 
for your whistle. 

When I meet a man of pleasure, sacrificing every 
laudable improvement of the mind, or of his fortune, to 
mere corporeal sensations ; Mistaken man, says I, you 
are providing pain for yourself instead of pleasure : 
you give too muehfor your whistle. 

If I see one fond of fine clothes, fine furnituret fine 
equipages, all above his fortune, for which he contracts 
debts, and ends his career in prison ; ^las, says I, he 
has paid dear, very dear, for his whistle. 

^^^n I see a beautiful, sweet-tempered girl, mar- 
ried to an ill natured brute of a husband ; IVhat a pity 
it is, says I, that she has paid so muehfor a whistle. 

In 8h<Mrt,I conceived that great part of the miseries 
of mankind were brought upon them by the false esti- 
mates they had made of the value of things, and by 
their giving too much for their tokistUs, 
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iome wild beasts 9mong our couatrymen, who are en* 

deavouring to weaken that connezioii. 

Let y» preserve oar reptttation, by perfomung our 

engagements ; our credit, by fulfilling our contracts; 

and our friends, by gratitude and. kindness : for we 

know not how soon we may again have occaedon f&t all 

of them. 

With great and.sincare esteem, 

'I have the honour to be, 

REV. SIR, 

Your most obedient and 

Most humble servant, 

B. FRANiaiN 
Passy, May 12tA, 1784. 



THE WHISTLE : 

A TRUE STORY 

WRITTEN TO HIS NEPHEW. 

Wmii I was a child, at seven years old, my friende, 
on a holiday, filled my pockets with poppers. I went 
directly to a shop where they sold toys for children ; 
and, being charmed with the sound of a whistle j that I 
met by the way in the hands of another boy, I volun- 
tarily offered him all my money for one. I then came 
home, and went whistling all over the house, much 
pleased with my whistley but disturbing all the family. 
My brothers and sisters and cousins, understanding 
the bargain I had made, told me I had given four times 
as much for it as it was worth. This put me in mind 
what good things I might have bought with the rest of 
the money ; and they laughed at me so much for my 
folly, that I cried with vexation; and the reflection gave 
me more chagrin^than the whistle gave me pleasure. 

This, however, was afterwards of use to me, the im- 
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prflssion continuing on my mind ; so that ofleni when 
I»was tempted to buy some nnnecessary thing, I 8ai4 
to myself, DoiVt give too much for the whistle ; and so 
I saved my money. ^ 

As I grew up, c^e into the world, and observed 
the actions of men, I thought I met with many, yery 
many, who gave too much for the tohistle. 

When I saw any one too ambitious of court favourS| 
sacrificing his time in attendance on levees, his repose, 
his liberty, his virtue, and perhaps his friends, to attain 
it, I have said to myself. This man gives too much for 
his whistle. 

When I saw another fond of popularity, constantly 
employing himself in political bustles, neglecting bift 
own avoirs, and ruining them by that neglect } Repays 
indeed, says I, too much for his whistle. 

If I knew a miser, who gave up every kind of com- 
fortable living, all the pleasure of doing good to others, 
all the esteem of his fellow citizens, and the joys of 
benevolent friendship, for the sake of accumulating 
wealth ', Poor man, says I, you do indeed pay too much 
for your whistle. 

When I meet a man of pleasure, sacrificing every 
laudable improvement of the mind, or of his fortune, to 
mere corporeal sensations ; Mistaken man, says I, you 
are providing pain for yourself instead of pleasure : 
you give too much for your whistle. 

If I see one fond of fine clothes, fine furniture, fine 
eq^pages, all above his fortune, for which he contracts 
debts, and ends his career in prison ; Mas, says I, he 
has paid dear, very dear, for his whistle. 

^^^n I see a beautiful, sweet-tempered girl, mar- 
ried to an ill natured brute of a husband ', What a pity 
it isj says I, that she has paid so much for a whistle. 

In short, I conceived that great part of the miserlea 
of mankind were brought upon them by the false esti- 
mates they had made of the value of things, and by 
their giving toa much for their tohistUs* 
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A PETITION 

TO TBOSE WHO BATE THE SUPERXNTEROEirCT OF 

EDUCATION. 

I ADDRESS myself to all the friends of yoatii»aiid con 
jure them to direct their compassionate regards to my 
unha|imr fate, in order to remove the ^ejodices of 
which 1 am the yictim. There are twin sisters of us 
and the two eyes of man do not more resemble, nor are 
capable of being upon better terms with each other, 
than my sister and myself, were it not for the partiality 
of our parents, who made the most injurious distinc 
tions between us. From my infancy, I have been led 
to consider my sister as a being of a more elevated 
rank. I was suffered to grow up without the least in 
struction, while nothing was spared in her education 
She had masters to teach her writing, drawing, music, 
and other accomplishments ; but if^ by chance, I touch* 
ed a pencil, a pen, or a needle, I was bitterly rebuked ; 
and more than once I have been beaten for being awk- 
ward, and wanting a graceful manner. It is true, my 
sister associated me with her upon some occasions ; 
but she always ma4e a point of taking the lead, calling 
upon me only from necessity, or to figure by her side. 

But conceive not. Sirs, that my complaints are in- 
stigated merely by vanity—^No ; my uneasiness is oc- 
casioned by an object much more serious. It is thp 
practice in our family, that the whole business of pni^ 
viding for its subsistence lalls upon my sister and my- 
self. If any indisposition should attack my sister—^ 
and I mention it in confidence upon this occasion, that 
she is subject to the gout, the rheumatism, and cramp, 
without making mention of other accidents — what 
would be the fate of our poor fiunily ? Must not the re 
gret of our parents be excessive, at having placed so 
great a difference between sisters who are so perftotly 
equal? Alas! we must pedsb fromdistrew: for it 
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would not be m my power even to scrawl a suppliant, 
petition for relief, having been obliged to employ th« 
haad of another in transcribing ;;the request which 1. 
have' now the honour to prefer to you. 

Gondesoendy Sirs, to make my parents sensible of 
the injustice <^ an exclusive tenderness, and of the ne 
eessity of distributing their care and afibction among 
all their children equally. 

I asn, with a profound respect, 
Sirs, 
Tour obedient servant, 

THE LEFT HAND. * 



HANDSOME AND DEFORMED LEG. , 

Thers .are two sorts of people in the . world, who, 
with equal Negroes of health and wealth, and the other 
«omferts of iifd, become, the one happy, and the other 
* miserable. This arises very much from the difierent 
views in wluch they consider things, persons, and 
events ; and the effect of those different views upon 
their own minds. 

In whatever situation men can be placed, they may 
find conveniences and inconveniences: in whatever 
company, they may find persons and conversation more 
«or less pleasing : at whatever table, they may meet with 
meats and drinks of better and worse taste, dishes bet- 
t«r and worse dressed : in whatever climate, they will 
^d good and bad weather : under whatever govern- 
ment, they may find good and bad laws, and good and 
hid administration of those laws : in whatever poem, 
or work of genius, they may see &nlts and beauties : in 
talmost every face, and every person, they may disco 
-ver fine features and defects, good and bad qualities. 

Under thene circumstances, the two sorts of people 
above-mentioned fix their attention ; those who are dis- 
posed to be hai^y, on the conveniences of things, the 
pleasant parts of converflation, the well.dsessed dish^Si 
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the goodness of the wines, the fine weather, &c and 
enjoy all with cheerfuhiess. Those who are to be tm- 
happy, think and speak only of the contraries. Hence ^ 
they are continually discontented themseWeSi and, bj 
their remarks, sour the pleasures of eociety; offimd 
personally many people, and make themsehres every 
where disagreeable. If tins turn ef mind was founded 
in nature, such unhappy persons would be tiie more to 
be pitied. But as the disposition to criticise, and Uy 
be disgusted, is, perhaps, taken up originally by imi-^ 
tation, and is, unawares, grown into a habit, ^hich, 
tt^ough at present strong, may nevertheless be cured, 
when those who have it are convinced of its bad e^ct 
on their felicity ; I hope this little admonition may be^ 
of service to them, and put them on changmg a halHtr 
which, though in the exercise it is chiefly an act of 
imagination, yet it has serious conse^fQInces in lifb, aa 
it brings on real griefs and misfortunes. For as many 
as are offended by, and nobody loves, this sort of peo-r* 
pie ; no one shows them more than the most common 
civility and respect, and scarcely- that ; and this fre- 
quently puts them out of humour, and draws them into- 
disputes and contentions. If they .aim at obtaining some 
advantage in rank or fortune, nobody wisheA them suc- 
cess, or will stir a step, ori^ieak a word to&vour their 
pretensions. If they incur public censure or disgrace,. 
no one will defend or excuse, and many join to aggra- 
vate their misconduct, and render them completely odi' 
ous. If these people will not ehange this bad habit, and 
condescend to be pleased with what^ is pleasing, with- 
out fretting themselves or others about the contraries, 
a is good for* others to avoid an acquaintance with 
them, which is always disagreeable, and sometimes- 
very inconvenient, especially when ope finds one's self * 
entangled in their quarrels. 

An old philosophical friend of mine was grown, from 
experience, very cautious in this particular, and care- 

fiiUyaYi^idedftiiyi&timAcywitiiSttcbpeopto. Hohftdi 
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like other phUosdphers, a thermometer to show l^m the 
beat of the weather ; and a barometer to. mark when it. 
was likely to prove gopd-pr bad ; but there toeing nq 
instrument invented to discover, at first sighti this un« 
pleasing dispo^tion in a person, he, for that purposei 
made use of Ins leprs : one of which was remarkably 
i^andsome > the other, by some accident, crooked and 
deformed. If a stranger, at first interview, regarded 
his ugly leg more than his handsome one, he doubted 
him. If he spoke of it, and took no notice of the hand- 
some leg, that was sufficient to determine my philoso- 
pher to have no further acquaintance with him. J) very 
body has not this two-legged instrument ; but every 
one, with a little attention, may observe si^s of that 
carping, fault-finding disposition, and take the same re- 
solution of avoiding the acquaintance of those infected 
with it. I therefore advise those critical, querulous^ 
discontented, unhappy people, if they wish to be respect* 
^d and beloved by others, and happy in themselves^ 
Chey should leave off looking at the ugly leg. 



CONVERSATION 

OF A COHPANT OF EPHEM£R£ ; WITH A SOLILOQUY OP 
ONE ADVANCED IN AGE. 

* TO MADAME BRILLIANT. 

Yov may remember, my dear friend, that wheif we 
lately spent that happy day, in the delightful garden 
and sweet . society of the Moulin Joly, I stopt a little 
in one of our walks, and staid some time behind the 
oompdny. We had been shown numberless skeletons 
of a kind of little jQy, called an Ephemera, whose suc- 
cessive generations, we were told, were bred and ex- 
pired within the day. I happened to see aliving com- 
pany of them on a leaf, who appeared to be eqgaged 
in conversation. Toa know I understand all the infe 
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f ior animal tongues ', my too great application to the 
•tody of them is the best excuse I can give for the lit- 
tle progress 1 have made in your charming hmguage. 
I listened through curiosity' to the discourse of these 
little creatures ; but as they, in their nalionat vivacity, 
apol^e three or four together, I copld make but little 
of their conversation. I found, however, by some bn>« 
ken expressions that I heard now and then, they were 
disputing warmly on the merit of two foreiga musi- 
cians, one a eousinf the other a miueluto ; in which 
dispute they spent their time,' seeming as regardless of 
^e shortness of their life as if they had been sure of 
living a month. Happy people, thought I, you live 
certainly under a wise, just, and mild government, 
since you have no public grievances to complain of, 
nor any other subject of contention but the perfections 
or imperfections of foreign music. I turned my head 
from them to an old gray-headed one, who was single on 
another leaf, and talking to himself Being amused * 
with his soliloquy, I put it down in writing, in hopes it 
will likewise amu^e her to whom I am so much indebted 
for the most pleasing of all amusements, her deliciouB ^ 
company and heavenly hirmony. 

<< It was," says he, *^ the opinion of learned philoeo^ 
phers of our race, who lived and flourished long before 
my time, that this vast world, the McuUn Jcly, could 
not itself subsist more than eighteen hours : %nd I think 
there was some foundation for that opinion ; since, by 
the Ipparent motion of the great luminary, that gives 
life to all feature, and which in my time has evidently 
declined considerably towards the ocean at the end of 
the earth, it must then finish its course, be extinguish* 
ed in the waters that surround us, and leave the world 
m cold and darkness, necessarily producing universal 
death and destruction. I have lived seven of those 
hours ; a great age, being no less than four hundred 
and twenty minutes of time ! How very few of us con* 
tinue so long ? I have seen generations born, flourish) 
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Vild expff e My present friends are the cfaildxon and 
graadohildren of the friends of ray youth, who are boW| 
alas, no more ! And I must soon follow them ; fbr, by 
the common course of niUture, though still in health, 1 
caimot expect %o live above seven or eight minutes 
liMiger. What now avaUs ail my toil and labovr, in 
amassing Jioney-dew on this leaf, which I camifA live 
^to enjoy. What my political struggles I have been 
eiigaged in, lor the good of my compatriot inhabitants 
of this bush, or my philosophical studies, for the bene- 
fit of our race in general : for in politics (what can 
lows do without morals ?) our present race of ephemere 
will in a Oourse of minutes become corrupt, like those 
of other and older bushes, and consequently as wretch- 
ed ! And in philosophy how small our progress. Alas I 
Art is long, and life is short ! My friends would eom» 
Ibrt me with the idea of a name, they say, I shall leave 
liehind me ; and they tell me I have lived long enough 
to nature and to glory. But what will fame be to an 
ephemera who no longer exists P and what will become 
of all history in the eighteenth hou{, when the world 
^tself, even the whole Moulvn JoZj^, shall come to' its 
isnd, and be buried in a universal ruin ?" 

To me, after all my eager pursuits, no solid plea- 
sures now. remain, but the reflection of a long life spent 
in meaning well, the sensible conversation of a few good 
lady ^hemer», and now and then a kind smile and a 
tune from the ever amiable BrilUant. 

B. FRANKLIN. 



MORALS OF CHESS. 

Flaying at chess is the most ancient and universal 
game known among men ; for its original is beyond the 
ibemory of history, and it has, for numberless ages, 
been the amusement of all the civilized nations of Asia, 
the Persians, the Indians, and the Chinese. Europe 
has had it above a thousand years ; the Spaniards have 
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spread it over their part of America, and it begins to 
makiB its appearance in these Statei. It is so interest* 
ing in itself as not to need the view of gain to indaea 
engaging in it ; and thence it is never played lor mo* 
ney. Those, therefore, who have leisure ibr such diver- 
sions, cannot find one that is more innocent ; and the 
following piece, written with a view to correct (among 
>m few young friends) some little improprieties in the 
practice of ity.shows, at the same time, that it may, in 
its effects on the mind, be not merely innocent, but ad- 
vantageoQs, to the vanquished as well as the victoi; 

The game of chess is not merely an idle amnsemenft. 
Several very valuable qualities of the mind, useful in 
the course of human life, are to be acquired or strength- 
ened by it, so as to become habits, ready on all occa- 
sions. For life is a kind of chess, in which we have 
points to gain, and competitors or adversaries to con- 
tend with, and in which there is a vast variety of good 
and ill events, that are, in some degree, the effects of 
prudence or the want of it. By playing at chess then^ 
we leam, 

I. Foreiightf which looks a. little into futurity, con- 
siders the consequences that may attend an action *. Ibr 
it is continually occurring to the player, '^ If i move 
this piece, what will be the advantage of my new aittta- 
tton ? What use can my adversary make of it to annoy 
me ? What other moves can I make to support it, and 
to defend myself from his attacks ?*' 

II. Circumspection, which -surveys the whole chess- 
board, or scene of action, the relations of the several 
pieces and situations, the dangers they are respectively 
exposed to, the several possibilities of their aiding each 
other, the probabilities that the adversary may take 
this or that move, and attack this or the other pieoe^ 
an^ what different means can be used to avoid his 
stroke, or turn its consequences against him. 

III. Caution, not to make our moves too hastily. 
This habit is best acquired by observing strictly the 
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lavB of the game, such as, <* If you touch a piece, you 
must move it somewhere ; if you/set it dows* you must 
let it stand:" and it is therefore best that these rules 
should be observed; as the game thereby becomes 
more the image of human life, and particulatly of war ; 
in which, if you have incautiously put yourself into a 
bad and dangerous position, you cannot obtain your 
enemy's leave to withdraw your troo|)s, and place them 
more securely, but you must abide all the consequences 
of your rashness. 

And, lastly, we learu by chess the habit of not being 
discouraged by present bad appearances in the state of 
our t^airSftho habit of hoping far afatontrahie change f 
and that of persevering m the search of resources. The 
game is so full of evonts, there is such a variety of 
turns in it, the fortune of it is so subject to sudden \i* 
cissitudee, and one so frequently, after long contem- 
{Nation, discovers the means of extricating one's self 
from a supposed insurmountable difficulty, that one is 
encouraged to continue the contest to the last, in hope 
of victory by our own skill, or at least of giving a stale 
mate, by the negligence of our adversary. And who* 
ever considers, what in chess he often sees instances 
of, that particular pieces of success are apt to j^o- 
doce presumption, and its consequent inattention, by 
which the loss may be recovered, will learn not to be 
too much discouraged by the present success of his 
adversary, nor to despair of BnBl good fortune, upon 
every little check ho receives in the pursuit of it. 

That we may,,therefore, be induced more frequently 
to choose this beneficial amusement, in preference to 
others, which are not attended with the same advan- 
tages, every circumstance which may increase the plea- 
sure of it should be regarded ; and every action or 
word that is unfair, disrespectful, or that in any way 
may give uneasiness, should be avoided, as eoutraiyto 
^he immediate intention of both the players, which is 
Co pass the time agreeably.. , 
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Th«refitf'6,firit, If it U agreed to play according^ to 
the stfiot rvlet ; then thoee rules are to be exactly ob« 
eerred by both parties, and should not be insisted on 
for one side, while deviated from by the other— for 
this is not equitable. 

Secondly, If it it agreed not to obsenre the rules 
exactly, but one party demands indulgences, he should 
then be as willing to allow them to the other. 

Thirdly, No &lse move should ever be made to ez« 
trioate yourself out of a difficulty, or to gain an advan-* 
tage. There can be no pleasure in playing with a per- 
son once detected in such unfiur practices. 

Fourthly, If your adversary is long in playing, you 
ought not to hurry him, or to express any uneasiness 
at his delay. You should not sing, nor whistle, nor 
look at your watch, nor take lip a book to read, nor 
taakh a tappmg with your feet on the floor, or with 
your fingers on the table, nor do any thing that may 
disturb his attention. For all these things displease ; 
and they do not show your skill- in playing, but your 
craftiness or your rudeness. 

Fiftbly, You ought not to endeavour to amuse and 
deceive your adversary, by pretending to have made 
bad moves, and nymg that you have now lost the game, 
in order to make him secure and careless, and inatten- 
tive to your schemes ; for this is fraud and deceit, not 
skill in the game. 

Sixthly, You must not, when you have gained a vic- 
tory, use any triumphing or msuking expression, nor 
show too much pleasure ; but endeavour to console 
your adversary, and make him less dissatisfied with 
himself, by every kind of civil expression that may be 
itsed with truth ; such as, '* You understand the ganja 
better than I, but you tfre a little inattentive ; or, you 
play too fast > or, you had the best of the game, but 
eometfaing hiqipened to divert your thoughts, and that 
turned it in my favour." 

Seventhly, If you are a spectator while others play> 
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obflerve the most perfect silenoe. For if yoa give ad- 
vice, yoii <^end both parties ; him against whom yoa 
give it, because it may cause the loss of his game ; and 
him, in whose favour you give it, becattse, though it 
be good, and he follows it, he losea the pleasure he 
might have had, if you had permitted him to think un- 
tU it had occurred to himself. Even afler a move or 
moves,^ you must not, by replacmg the pieces, show 
how it might have been placed better ; for that dis- 
pleases, and may occasion disputes and doubts about 
their true situation. All talking to the players lessens 
or diverts their attention, and is therefore unpleasing. 
, Nor -should you give the least hint to either party, by 
any kind of noise or motion. It you do, you are unwor 
thy to be a spectator. If you have a mind to exercise 
or show your judgment, do it in playing your own 
game, when you have an opportunity, not in eriticisr 
lag, or meddling with, or counselling the play of 
others. 

Lastly, If the game is not to be plajred r^rouslyy 
according to the rules above-mentioned, then moderate 
your desire, of victory over your adversary, and be 
pleased with one over yourself. Snatch not eagerly at 
every advantage offered by his unskilftdness or inat- 
tention ; but point out to him kindly, that by such a 
move he places or leaves a piece in danger and unsup- 
ported ; that by another he will put his king in a peri- 
lous situation, &c. By thi|i generous ^vility (so pppo-' 
site to the unfairness arove fi)rbidden) you may, in- 
deed, happen to lose the game to your opponent, but 
you will win what is better, his esteem, his reflect, and 
his affection ; together with the silent approbation and 
good will of impartial spectators. 
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THE 

ART OF PROCURING PLEASANT DREAlf&C 
INSCRIBED TO MISS • * % 

BEING WRITTEN AT HER REf^UEST. 

As ft great put of our life is spent in sleep, dtuing 
which we have sometimes pleasing and sometimes pain- 
ful dreamSf it becomes of sdme conseqiynce to obtain 
the one kind, and avoid the other ; for whether real or 
imaginvrji pun is pein, and pleasure is pleasure. If 
we can sleep without dreaming, it is well that painful 
dreams are avoided. If, while we sleep, we cui have 
any pleasing dreams, it is, as the French say, tarit 
gagniy so much added to the pleasure of Kle. 

To this end it is, in the first place, necessary to be 
careful in preserving health, by due exercise and great 
temperance ; for, in sickness, the imagination is dis- 
turbed ; and disagreeable, sometimes terrible, ideas are 
apt to present themselves. Exercise should pVeoede 
meals, not immediately follow them: the first promotes, 
the latter, unless moderate, obstructs digestion. If after 
exer<»8e we feed sparingly, the digestion will be easy 
and good, the body Hghtsome, the temper cheerfbl, and 
' all the animal functions performed agreeably. Sleep, 
when it follows, will be natural and undisturbed. While 
indolence, with full feeding, oipasions night-mares and 
horrors inexpressible : we fall from precipices, are as- 
saulted by wild beasts, murderers, and demons, and 
experience every variety of distress. Observe, how- 
ever, that the quantities of food and exercise are rela- 
tive things : those who move much may, and indeed 
ought, to eat Ihore; those who use little exercisci 
should eat little. In general, mankind, since the im- 
provement of cookery, eat about twice as much as na- 
ture requires. Suppers are not bad, if we have not 
dined ; but restless nights naturally follow hearty sup* 
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per0, after full dinners. IndeeU, as there ifiu^if!brence 
In constitutions, some will rest after th^ m^als; it 
costs them onljr a frightful dreain and an wpoplexy^ 
after which they sleep till doomsday. Noiking is 
,taoTe common ivt the newt^per% than instances of 
people, who, after eating a hearty siuppw, are found 
dead abed in the morning. 

Another means of preserving healUi, to he attended 
to, is the having a constalit S1^»ply of fresh air in your 
■bedchamber. It has bemi a gveat midtake, the sleep- 
ing in rooms esactly closed^ and in beds surrounded 
by curtains. Nooutward air, that may eome into you, 
Is 60 unwholesome as the unchanged air, often breathed, 
t>f a close chamber. < As boiling water does n(^ grow 
liotter by longer boiling, if the particles that receive 
greater heat can escape ; so living bodies do not putre- 
fy, if the particles, as fast as they become putrid, can 
l>e thrown off. Nature expels them by the pores of the 
Bfcin and luUgs, and in a free (^n aii*, they are carried 
off; but, in a close room, we receive them again and 
again, though they become more and more corrupt. A 
iiumber of persons crowded into a small room, thus 
«poil the iiir in a few minutes, and even -render it mor- 
tal, as in the Black Hole at Calcutta. A single person 
is said only to spoil a gallon of air per minute, and 
therefore requires a longer time to spoH a (^amberful ; 
but it is done, however, in proportion, and many putrid 
disorders have hyipe their origin. It is recorded of 
Methusalem, wtE^foeing the longest liver, may be sup- 
posed to have best preserved his health, that he slept 
•always in ^e open air ; for, when he had lived five 
hundred years, an angel said to him, " Arise, Methu* 
ealem, and. build thee a house, for thou shalt live yet 
five hundred years longer." But Methusalem answered 
«nd said ; " If I am to live but five hundred years 
longer, it is not worth while to build me a house — 1 
will sleep in the air as I have been used to do."- Phy- 
«icioA0} after having fox ages ctmtcmdvd tl&t th9«t^ 
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akonld not be isidiilged with fresh vii, have at length 
fliioovered that it may do them good. It is therefore 
to be hoped, that they may in tame discoyer likewise, 
that it is not hurtfiil to those who are in health ; and 
that W6 vamy then be cured of the dertipkoHa that at pre- 
sent distresses weak minda, and makes them choose to 
be stifled and poisoned, rather than leave open the win • 
dow of a bedchamber, or pot down the glass of a coach. 
Confined air, when saturated wkh perspirable mat- 
tery* will not receive more : and that matter must re- 
main in our bodies, and occasion diseases : but it gives 
some previous notice of its being about to be hurtful, 
by producing certain uneasiness, slight, indeed at first, 
such as, with regard to the lungs, is a trifling senss- 
tion, and to the pores of the skin a kind of restlessness 
which is. difficult to describe, and few that feel it know 
the cause of it. But we may recollect, that some- 
times, on waking in the night, we have, if warmly co- 
vered, found it difficult to get to sleep again. We turn 
often, without finding repose in any position. This 
fidgettine6s,to use a vulgar expression for want of abet* 
ter, is occasioned wholly by an uneasiness in the skin, 
owing to the retention of the perspirable matter — the 
bedclothes having received their quantity, and, bein^ 
saturated, refusing to take any more. To become sen- 
sible of this by an experiment, let a person keep his 
position in tho bod, but throw off the bedclothes, and 
suffer fresh air to approach the part uncovered of his 
body ; he will then feel that part suddenly refireshed ; 
for the air wiU immediately relieve the skin, by re 
ceiving, licking up, and carrying off, the load of per 
spirahle matter that incommoded it. For every portion 
of cool air that approaches the warm skin, in receiving 
its part of that vapour, receives therewith a degree of 

* What physicians call the perspirable matter, is that va- 
pour ^ich passes off ficom our bodies, from the mngs, aad 
through the Dores of the skin. The quantity of this is said to 
be five^jeighos of what we eat, 

-•v .-.- . t .*. 
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heat, that rarefies and renders it lighter, when it will 
be pushed away» with its burden, by cooler and there- 
fore heavier fresh air ; which, for a moment, supplies 
its place, and then, being Ukewise changed, and warm- 
ed, gives way to a succeeding quantity. This is the 
order of nature, to prevent animals being infecte^ by 
their own perspiration. He will now be sensible of the 
' difference between the part exposed to the air, and that 
which, remaining s<^ ia the bed, denies the air ax?- 
cess : for this pai^ now manifests its uneasiness more 
distinctly by the comparison, and the seat of the uneasi- 
ness is more plainly perceived than when the whole 
surface of the body wasa&cted by it. 

Here then is one great^flnd general cause of unpleas- 
ing dreams. For when the body is uneasy, the mind 
will be disturbed by it, and disagreeable ideas of vari- 
ous kinds will, in. sleep, be the natural consequences. 
The remedies, preventive and curative, follow : 

1. By eating moderately (as, be&re advised for 
hea]th*8 sake) less perspirable mattc^r is produced in a 
given time ; hence the bedclothes receive it longer be- 
fore they are saturated ', and we may, therefore, sleep 
longer, beiOTe we are made un6a^ by their refusing to 
receive, any more. 

2. By usmg thinner and more porous bedclothes, 
which will suiter the perspirable matter more easily 
to pass through them, we are less incommoded, such 
being longer tolerahle* 

3. When you are a^ak^ed by this uneasiness, and 

find you cannot easily sleep again, get out of bed, beat 

ap and turn your pillow, shake the bedclothes well, 

with at least twenty shakes, then throw the^d open, 

and leave it to.;qool ; in the peanwhile, contflmng un- 

drest, walk about your chamber, till your skin has had 

time to dischargcf its load, which it will do sooner as 

the air. may be drier and colder. When you begin to 

feel the cold air unpleasant^ then return to your bed ; 

and yott will soon fall luleGp} and your sleep will be 
— __. jg 
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Mfoet uki pleuaat. AU the flcenee presented to your 
fsney 'will be of the pleasing kind. I am -often as 
agreeably entertained with them , as by the sceneiy of 
^an opera. If you happen to be tdo indolent to get out 
of bed, you may,^nBtiead of it, lifl up your bedclothes 
with one arm and leg, so as to draw in a good deal of 
fresh air, and by letting them fall^ ibrce it out again*, 
Jthis, repeated twenty times, will so cleaf them of the 
perspirable matter they have imbibed, as to permit your 
slewing weU for Some time afterwards. But this latter 
method is not equal to the former. 

Those who do not love trouble, and can afford to 
have two beds, will find great luxury in rising, when 
they wake in a hot bed, and -going into the cold one. 
Such shifUng c(f beds would also be of great service 
to persons ill of a fever, as it refreshes and frequently 
procures sleep. A very large bed, that will admit a re- 
moval so distant from the first situation as to be cool 
and sweet, may in a degree answer the same end. 

One or two observations more will conblude this lit- 
tle piece. Care must be taken, when you He down, to 
dii^ose your pillow so as to suit your manner of plac- 
ing your head, and to be perfectly easy; then place 
your limbs so as not to bear inconveniently hdrd upon 
cme another ; as for instance, the joints of your ankles : 
for though a bad position may at first give but little 
pain, and be hardly noticed, yet a continUant^e will reji' 
der it less tolerable, and the unetfsiness may come on 
\7hile you are asleep, and dbturb your imagination. 

These are the rules of the nrt. But though they will 
generally prove effectual in pr6ducing the end intended, 
there is i'case in which the most punctual observance 
of them will be totally fruitless. I need not mention 
the case to you, my dear friend : but my account of the 
art would be imperfect without it. The case is, when 
the p«rson who desires to have the pleasant dreams has 
not taken care to preserve, what is nece8Sary« above 
sB thingsp^A <>ood con8CI£STG£. 



Ik 
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ADVICE TO A YOUNG TIUI|>£SMAN. 

WRITTEN A.NKO 1748. 

TO MY FRIEND, A. B. 

Ab you have desired it of me, I write the followiiig 
hints, ^whiclii have be^ of service to ]iie> and may, if 
observed, be so to yoa. 

Remember that fime is money. He that can earn ten 
shillings a day by his labour, and goes abroad, or sits 
idl9 one half of that day, though he spends bnt sixpence 
during his diversion or 'idleness, ought not to reckon 
t&ot the only expense ; he has really spent, or rather 
thrown away, five shillings besides. 

Remember that crtdix is money. If a man lets his 
money lie in my hands after it is due, he gives me the 
interest, dr so much as I can make of it during that 
time. This amounts to a considerable sum where a man . 
has good and large credit,, and makes good use of it. 

Remember that money is of a prolific generating 
nature. Money can beget money, and its offspring can 
beget more, i^ so on. Five shillings turned is six ; 
turned again it is seven and threepence ; and so on till 
it becomes a hundred pounds. The more there is of 
it, the more it produces every turning, so that the pro- 
fits rise quicker and quicker. He that kills a breeding 
sow, destroys all her ofispring to the thousandth gene- 
ration. He that murders a crown, destroys all that it 
might have produced, even scores of pounds. 

Remember that six pounds a year is but a groat a 
day. For this little sum (which may be datfy wasted 
either in time or expense, unperceived,) a man of cre- 
dit may, on his own security, have the constant pos- 
session and use of a hundred pounds. So much in 
stock, briskly turned by an industrioio man, produces 
great advantage. 
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Remember this saying. *' The £^ood paymaiter im 
lord of another man's purse." He that is known to pay 
punctually and exactly to the time he promises may at 
any time^ ttad on any occasion, raise i^ the money his 
friends can spare. This is sometimes of great use. 
After industry and frugality, nothing contributes more 
to the raising a young man in the worlds than punctu- 
ality and justice in all his dealings : therefore never 
keep borrowed money an hour beyond the time you 
promised, lest a disappointment shut up your lriend*8 
purse for ever. 

T|ie most trifling actions that alTect a man's credit 
are to be regarded. The sound of your hammef at*five 
in the morning, or nine at night, heard by a creditor, 
makes him easy six months longer ; but if he sees you 
at a billiard-table, or hears your voice at a tavern, 
when you should be at work, he sends for his money 
the next day ; demands it before he can receive it in a 

lump. 

It shows, besides, that you are mindful of what you 
dwe ; it makes you appear a careful as well as an honest 
man, and that still increases your credit. 

Beware of thinking all your own that you possess, 
and of living accordingly. It is u mistake that many 
people who have credit fall into. To prevent this, keep 
an exact account, for some .time, both of your expenses 
and your income. If you take the pains at first to men- 
tion particulars, it will have this good effect ; yoa will 
discover how wonderfully small trifling expenses mount 
up' to large sums, and will discern what might have 
been, and may for the future be saved, without occa- 
sioning any great inconvenience. 

In short; the wayjto wealth, if you desire it, is as 
plain as the way to market. It depends chiefly on two 
words, indtistry and frugality ; that is, waste neither 
time nor money, but make the best use of both. With* 
oat industry and frugality nothing will do, and with 
them every thing. He that gets all he can honestly, 
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and 8&T68 all he gets (necessary expenses excepted,} 
1i?ill certainly become ricA^— if that Being, who governs 
the world, to whom all sliould look for a blessing on 
their honest endeavours, dotluiot in his wise provideiice 
otherwise determine. 

AN OLD TRADESMAN. 



NECESSARY HINTS 
TO THOSE THAT WOULD BE RICH. 

WRITTEN ±JSSO 1738. 

Tb£ use of money is all the advantage there fe in 
having money. 

For six pounds a year you may have the use of one 
hundred pounds, provided you are a man of kniown 
prudence and honesty. 

He that spends a groat a day idly, spends idly above 
SIX pounds a year, which is the price for the use of one 
hundred pounds. 

He that wastes.idly a groat's worth of his time per 
day, one day with another, wastes the privilege of using 
one hundred pounds each day. • 

He that idly loses live shillings worth of time Joses 
iive shillings, and might as prudently throw five shil- 
lings into the sea. 

He that loses five shillings, not only loses that sujh, 
but all the advantages that might be made by turning 
it in dealing ; which, by the time that a young man be- 
comes old, will amount to a considerable sum of m^ney. 

Again f he that sells upon credit, asks a price Cor 
what he sells equivalent to the principal and interest 
of his money for the time he is to be kept out. of it.; 
therefore, \ie that buys upon credit, pays interest for 
what he buys ; and he that pays ready money^ msghi 
let that money out to use ; so that he that possesses any 
Ihing he has bought, pays interest for the use of ^ 

15* 
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Tet, xA bnying goods, it is best to pay ready mwsff 
fc»p«nffi» be tbst sells upon credit, expects to lose fire 
per cent, by bad debts ; therefore he charges, on all be 
sells i^Kin credit, an advaace that shall make vb^ thit 
deficiency. 

Those who pay for what they boy npon cred^, pay 
their share of this adrance. 

He that pays ready money escapes, or may escapey 
that charge. 

A penny saved is twopence dear ; 
A (MO a day's a gn>at a year. 



THE WAY TO MAKE MONEY PLENTY IN 
EVERY MANS POCKET. 

At this tifde, when the general complunt is that— 
'* money is scarce," it will be an act of kindness to 
inform the moneyless how they may reinforce their 
pockets. I will acquaint thefn with the true secret of 
money-catching — ^the certain way to fill empty purses 
— and how to4Leep them always fuH. Two simple rules, 
well obserred, will do the business. 

First, Let honesty and industry be thy constant com- 
panions ) and, ' 

Secondly, Spend one penny less than thy clear gains. 

Then shall thy hide-bound pocket soon begin to 
thrive, and will never again cry with the empty beUy- 
ach ; neither will creditors insult thee, nor want op- 
press, nor hunger bite, nor nakedness freeze thee. The 
whole hemisphere will shine brighter, and pleasure 
spring up v^ every corner of thy heart. Now, there- 
fore, embrace these rules and be happy. Banish the 
bleak winds of sorrow from thy mind, and live inde- 
pendent. Then shalt thou be a man, and not hide thy 
face at the approach ef the rich, nor suffer the pain of 
feeliug little when the sons of fortune walk at tby righ*- 
***ad : for independency, whether with little ti^ mwi4 
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is good fortune, andplaceth thee on even ground with 
the proudest of the golden fleece. Oh, then, be wise, 
and let industry walk with thee in the morning, and at- 
tend thee until thou readiest the eifening hour for rest 
Let honesty be as the breath of thy soul, and never for- 
get to haye a penny, when all thy expenses are enu- 
merated and paid : then shalt thou reach the point of 
happiness, and. independence shall be thy shield and 
buckler, thy helmet and crown ; then shall thy soul 
walk upright, nor stoop to the silken wretch because 
he hath riches, nor pocket an abuse because the hand 
which offers it wears a rinff set with diaftnonds. 



AN ECONOMICAL PROJECT. 

A translation of this Letter appeared in one of the daily 
papers of Paris about the year 1784. The follow- 
ing is the origint^l piece, with some additions' and 
corrections made 1>y the Author. 

TO THE AUTHORS OF THE JOURNAL. 

MESSIEURS, 

. Tou oflen entertain us with accounts of new disco- 
veries. Permit me to communicate to the public, 
through your paper, one that has lately been made by 
myself, and which I conceive may be of great utility. 
I was the other ev^ing in a grand company, where 
the new lamp of Messrs. Quinquet and Lange was in- 
troduced, and much admired for its splendour ; but a 
general inquiry was made, whether the oil it consumed 
was not in proportion to the light it afforded, in which . 
case there would be no saving in the use of it. No one 
present could satisfy us in that point, which ail agreed 
ought to be known, it being a very desirable thing to 
lessen, if possible, the expense of lighting our apart- 
ments, when every other article of family expense wa« 
ao much augmented. 
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I wu pleased tQ see this general concern for eca • 
nomj, for t love eoonomy exceedingly. 

I went home, and to bed, three or four hows after . 
nudnight, with my head fiill of the subject An acci- 
dental sudden noise waked me about six in the morn- 
ing, when I wa« surprised to find my room filled with 
light ; and I imagined, at first, that a number of those 
lamps had been brought into it : but, rubbin|r my eyea^ 
I perceived the light came in at the windows.* I got 
up, and looked out to see what might be the occasion of 
it, when I saw the sun just rising above tiie horiEon, 
£rom whence he poured his rays plentifully into xny 
chamber, my domestic having negligently omitted tho> 
preceding evening to close the shutters. 

I looked at my watch, which goes very well, aad 
found that it was about six o'clock ; and still thinking 
it was something extraordinary that tho sun should riso 
80 early, I looked into the almanack, where I found it 
to be the hour given for his rising on that day. I 
looked forward too, and found he was to riso still ear- 
lier every day till towards the end of June ; and that at 
no time in the year he retarded his rising so long as till 
eight o*clock. Your readers, who with me have never 
seen any signs of sunshine before noon, and seldom re- 
gard the astronomical part of the almanack, will be as 
much astoxdshed as I was, when they hear of hisrimng 
80 early ; and especially when I assure them, thai he 
gives light as soon as he rises. I am convinced of this. 
I am certain of my fact. One cannot be more certain 
of any f«t. ) saw it with my own eyes. And having 
repeated this observation the three following mornings, 
I found always precisely the same result. 

Yet it happens, that when I speak of this discovery, 
to others, I can easily perceive by their countenances, 
though they forbear expressing it in words, that they do 
not quite believe me. One, indeed, who is a learned 
natural philosopher, has assured me, that I must cer- 
tainly be mistaken as to Um circumstance of the light 
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coming into my room ; for it being well known, as he 
sajs, that there could be no Ught abroad at that hour, 
it follows that none could enter from without ; and that 
of consequence, my windows being accidentally left 
open, instead of letting in the Ught, hadonly served to 
let out the darkness : and he used many in^eiiious ar- 
guments to show me how I might, by that means, have 
been deceived. I own that he puzzled me a little, but 
he did not satisfy me ; and the subsequent observa- 
ticns I made, as -above-mentioned, confirmed me in my 
first opinion. 

This event has given rise, in my mind, to several 
serious and important reflections. 1 considered that, 
if I had not been awakened so early in the morning, I 
should have slept six hours longer by the light of the 
sun, and in exchange have lived six hours the follow- 
ing night by candlelight ; and the latter being a much 
more expensive light than the former, my love of eco- 
nomy induced me to muster up what little arithmetic I 
was master of, and to make some calculations, which 
I shall give) you, after observing, that utility is, in my 
opinion, the test of value in matters of invention, and 
that a discovery which can be applied to no use, or is 
not. good for something, is good for nothing. 

I took for the basis of my calculation the supposi- 
tion, that there are one hundred thousand families in 
Paris, and that these families consume in the* night half 
a pound of bougies, or candles, per hour. I think this 
is a moderate allowance, taking one family with ano- 
ther ; for though I believe some consume less, I know 
that many consume a great deal more. Then estimat- 
ing seven hours per day, as the medium quantity be- 
tween the time of the sun's, rising ai\d ours, he risidg 
during the six following months from six to eight hours 
before noon, and there being seven hours of course per 
night in which we bum candles, the account will stand 
thus ; — 
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In the six moaUui between the twentieth of 
and the twentieth of September, there aro 

Nighu ....; 183 

fioors of each night in which we bum 

candles * ^ ' 7 

multiplication gives for the total number 

ofhours ..< 1^1 

Ihese i;281 hours multipUed by 100,000, 

the number of inhabitantB given 128400,000 

One faondred twenty-eight millions and 

<Mie hundred thousand hours, spent at 

Paris by candlelight, which at half a 

pound of wax and tsdlow per hour, gives 

tiie weight of 64,050,000^ 

Sixty-four millions and fifly thousand of 

pounds, which, estimating the whole 

at the medium price of thirty sols the 

pound, makes the sum of ninety-six 

millions and seventy-five thousand li- 

vres tournois ^ . . 96,075,000 

An immense sum ! that the people of Paris might 
save every year, by the economy of using sunshine inc 
■tead of candles.. 

If it should be said, that people axe apt to be obsti- 
nately attached to old customs, and that it will be difH- 
eult to induce them to rise before noon, consequently 
my discovery can be of little use ; I answer, NU des- 
perandum. 1 believe all who have common sense, as 
noon as they have learnt from this paper, that it is dagr* 
light when the sun rises, will contrive to rise with him ; 
and, to compel the rest, I would propose the following 
regulations : 

First. Let a tax be laid of a louis per window, on 
every window that is provided with shutters to keep, 
out the light of the sun. 

Second' Let the same salutary operation of police. 
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^e made use of to pre^eiit our burning candlds that 
inclined ub last winter to be more economical in bnm^ 
ing wood ; that is, let guards be placed in the-vhops of 
the wax and tallow-chandlers, and no family be |rermit- 
ted to be supplied with- more than one pound of candles 
per week. < . 

Third. Let guards also be posted to stop all the 
coaches, Sec. that Would pass t!ie streets after sunset, 
"except those of physicians, surgeons, and midwiireB. 

Fourth. Every morning, as soon as the stin rises, 
let all -tSie bells in every chureh be set a ringing ; and 
if that is not sufficient, let cannon be ^ed in every 
street, to wake the sluggards effectually, and make 
them open their eyes to see their true interest. 

All the difficulty will be in the first two or three days ; 
after which the reformatidn will be as natural and easy 
as the present inregularity ; for ce n*est que le premier 
pas qui coute. Oblige a man to rise at four in the morn- 
ing, and it is more than probable he shall go wi]lin<irly 
to bed at eight in the evening ; and having had eight 
liours sleep, he will rise more willingly at four the fol- 
lowing morning. Bat this sum of ninety-six milliouer, 
and seventy-five thousand livres is not the whole of 
what may be saved by my economical project. Tou 
may observe, that I have calculated upon only one half 
of the year,and much may be saved in the other, thdugh 
the days are shorter. Besides, the immense stook of 
wax and tallow left unconsumed during the summer^ 
will probably moke candies much cheaper for the en 
suing winter, and continue cheaper as long as the pro 
posed reformation shall be supported. 

For the great benefit of this discovery, thus freely 
comronnicated and bestowed by me on the public, 1 
demand neither place, pension, exclusive privilegi^, or 
any other reward whatever. I expect only to hav6 the 
honour of it. And yet I know there are little envioiui. 
aunds who will, as usual, deny me this, and 8ay> that 
my invention \7&s known to the ancleotfl) and perhap* 
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they may bring juisMges out of the old ¥ooks in prooif 
of it. I will not diflpnte with them pe<9le that the 
encieois knew not the son would rise at certain hours ^ 
they possibly had, as we have, almanacks that preset 
ed it : but it does not follow from thence^ that they 
knew he gave light as soon as he rose. This is what 1 
claim as my discovery. If the ancients ' knew it, it 
must have been long since forgotten^ for it certainly 
was unknown to the modemsi at least to the Parbians ; * 
which io prove, I need use buttme plain simple argu 
ment : They are as well instructed, jodidoos, and pru- 
dent a people as exist any where in the world, all pro 
fessing, like myself, to be lovers of economy ; and,&om 
the many heavy taxes required from them by the ne 
cessities of the state, have surely reason to be econo* 
mical. I say, it is impossible that so senslblea people, 
under such circumstances, should have lived so long 
by the smoky, unwholesome, and enormously expen* 
sive light of candles, if they had really known. that thsy 
might have had as jnuch pure light of the sun for no- 
thing. I am, &c. 

AS ABOJSNE 



SKETCH OF AN ENGLISH SCHOOL. 

f OR THE CONSIDERATION OF TH£ TRUSTEES OF THE 
PHILADELPJIIA ACADEMY. 

It is expected that every scholar to be admitted into 



school be at least able to pronounce and divide the 
agrflables in reading, and to write a legible hand. None 
Uf be received that are under years of age. 

FIRST, OR X.OWEST CLASS. 

Let the first class learn the English grammar rnles, 
aiMl at the same time let particular care be taken to 
improve them in orthography. ' Perhaps the latter is 
besc done'hy pairing the scl^lars ; two of those newest 
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v^ual in their qteUiag to be ^t together. Let theti^ 
fitxh% tot victory ; each propounding ten words evety 
day to the other to be spelled. He that spells truly 
most of the other's words, is victor for that day; ha 
that is victor most days in a month, to obtain a prize, 
a pretty neat book of some hind, useful in their 6itnro 
Andies. This method fixes the attention of children 
extfemely to the orthography of words,and makes them 
geod spellers very early. It is a shame for a man to 
be sa ignorant of this Httle art, in his own language, 
Ks to be perpetually confounding words of Mke fionnd 
and different significations ; the con8<»ousness ^which 
defeet 'makes some men, otherwise of good learning and 
tmderstandiiig) averse to writing even a common letter. 
Let the pieces read by the scholars in this class bo 
short ; such as Crozall's Fables, and little stories. £a 
giving tiie lesson, let it be read to them ; let the mean- 
ing of the difficult words in it be explained to Ihem ; 
and let them con it over by themselves before they are 
called to read to the master or uriier ; who is to take 
paitieular eiMre that they do not read too fast, and that 
they duly observe the stops and pauses. A vocabulary 
of the most usual difficult words might be formed for 
their use, with explanations ; and they nught diUly get 
a few of those words and explanations by heart, which 
would a little exercise their memories ; or at least th^y 
might write a number of them in a small book for the 
pnrpose, which would help to fix the moaning of those 
vrofiB in their minds, and at the same time furnish eve* 
rjt<mo with a little dictionary for his fiiture use. 

SECOND CLASS. 

To be taught reading with attention, and with pro- 
per modulations of the voice, according to the senti- 
ment end' the subject; ^ 

Some short pieces, not exceeding the length of a' 
Spectator, to be given thid dsss for lefesons (and some 
of )fie earner S^eetators ^onld be veiy suitable Ibr th0 
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purpose.) These lessons might be given every nighl 
as tasks ; the scholars to study them against the morn- 
ing. Let it then be required of them to give an account, 
first of the parts of speech, and construction of one or 
two sentences. This will oblige them to recur fre- 
quently to their grammar, and fix its principal rules in 
their memory. Next, of the intention of the writer, or 
the scope of the piece, the meaning of each sentence, 
and of every uncommon word. This would early ac- 
quaint them with the meaning and force of words, and 
give them that most necessary habit of reading with 
attention. 

The master then to read the piece with the proper 
modulations of voice, due emphasis, and suitable ac- 
tion, where action is required ', and put the youth on 
imitating his manner. 

Where the author lias used an expression not the 
best, let it be pomted out ', and let his beauties be par 
ticularly remarked to the youth. 

Let the lessons for reading be varied, that the youth 
may be made acquainted with good styles of all kinds 
in prose and verse, and the proper manner of reading 
each kind — sometimes a well to^d story, a, piece of a 
sermon, a general's speech to his soldiers, a speech in 
a tragedy, some part of a comedy, an ode, a satire, a 
letter, blank verse, Hudibrastic, heroic, <&c. But let 
such lessons be chosen for reading as contain some 
useful instruction, whereby the understanding or mo 
rals of the youth may at the same time be improved. 

It is required that they should first study and under- 
stand the lessons, before they are put upon reading 
them properly ', to which end each boy should have an 
English dictionary, to help him over difficulties. When 
our boys read English to us, we are apt to imagine they 
understand what they read, because we do, and because 
it is their mother tongue. But they often read, as par- 
rots speak, knowing little or nothing of the meaning. 
And it is iropos<}ible a reader should give the due nio- 
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filiation to his voice, and pronounce properly^ unless 
his understanding gqes before his tongue, and makes 
him master of the sentiment. Accustoming boys to 
read aloud what they do not first understand is the cause 
of those even set tones so common among readers^ 
which, when they have once got a habit of using, they 
find so diiBScult to correct ', by which means, among 
fifty readers we scarcely find a good one. For want of 
good reading, pieces published with a view to influence 
the minds of men, for their own or the public benefit, 
lose half their force. Were there but one good reader 
in a neighbourhood, a public orator might be heard 
throughout a nation with' the same advantages, and 
have the same effect upon his audience as if they stood 
within the reach of his voice. 

THIRD CLASS. 

To be taught speaking properly and gracefully ; 
which is near akin to good reading, and naturally fol- 
lows it in the studies of yonta. Let the scholars of 
this class begin with learning the elements of rhetoric 
firom some short system, so as to be able to give an ac- 
count of the most useful tropes and figures. Let all 
their bad habits of speaking, all offences against good 
grammar, all corrupt or foreign accents, and all imprio- 
per phrases be pointed out to them. Shprt speeches 
from the Roman or other history, or firom the parlia- 
mentary debates, might be got by heart, and delivered 
with the proper action, &c. — Speeches and scenes in 
our best tragedies and comedies (avoiding every thing 
that could injure the morals of youth) might likewise 
be got by rote, and the boys exercised in delivering or 
acting them ', great care being taken to form their man" 
ner after the truest models. 

For their farther improvement, alid a little to vary 
their studies, let them now begin to read history, after 
having got by heart a short table of the principal 
epochas in chronology Thejr may begin with Rollings 
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t^f^f^t tnd Raman HMtoiieB, and proceed at proper 
hsmSj a« tbey go tbrong h the siibseqtMirt dasfletf, wi^ 
the belt kvtoriea of our own nation and colonies. Let 
•molation be excited among the boys^by gmng, week- 
Ijf littTe prisesi or other small encouragements to those 
who are able to give the best acconnt of what they have 
xeady as to times, placeS) names of persons, Ac. This 
will maJke them read with attention, and imprint the 
luatory woU in their memories. In remarking on the 
lufltory, the master wiH have fine opportunities of in- 
stilling instraetion of various kinds, and improving the 
^Eiorals, as well as the undrastandings, of youth. 

The netural and mechanic history, contained in the 
Spectacle de la Aotere, might also be begun m thx9 
elass, and continued through the sidisequent classes^ 
by other books of the same kind ; for, next to the know- 
ledge of duty, this kind of knowledge is certainly the 
most usefiil, aa well as the most entertaining. The 
merchant may thereby be enaUed better to understand 
many oommedities in trade ; the handicraftsman to im- 
prove his business by new instruments, mixtures, and 
materials, and frequently hints are given for new me- 
thods of improving land, that may be set on foot great- 
Ij to the advantage of a country. 

rOVRTB CLASS. 

To be taught compontion. 'Writmg one's own Ian- 
giiige well is the next necessary accomplishment a£ter 
good speaking. It is thie writing-master's business to 
take care that the boys make fair characters, and place 
them straight and even in the lines : but to form their 
style, and eyento take care that the stops and capitals 
are properly disposed, is the part of the English mas- 
ter. The hojt should be put on writing letters to each 
ctfaiBr on any common occurrences, and on various sub- 
jects, imaginary business, dtc. containing little stories^ 
accounts of their late reading, what parts of authors 
fifeaae tiiinni sod why ', letters of congratulation, of 
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compliment, of request, of l^an&B, of recommendation, 
of admonition, of consolation, of ezpostnlation, excuse, 
&c. In these they should be taught to express them- 
selves clearly, concisely, and naturally, without affected 
words or. highflown phrases. All their letters to pass 
through the master's hand, who is to point out the faults, 
advise the corrections, and commend what he- finds 
right. Soir« of the best letters published in their own 
language, as Sir William Temple's^ those of Pope and 
his firiends, and some others, might be set , before the 
youth as models, their beauties pointed out and ex- 
plained by the master, the letters themselves tran- 
jscribed by the scholar. 

Dr. Johnson's Ethices Elementa, or First Principles 
of Morality, may now be ><^d by the scholars, and ex- 
plained by the master, to lay a solid foundation of virtue 
and piety in their minds. And as this class continues 
the reading of history, let them now, at proper hours, 
receive some farthier instruction in chronology and in 
that part of geography (from the mathematical master) 
which is necessary to understand the maps and globes. 
They should also be acquainted with the modern naiifes 

^ of the places they find mentioned in ancient writers. 

. The exercises of good reading, and proper speaking, 
still continued at suitable times. 

FIFTH CLASS. 

To improve the youth in composition, they may now, 
besides continuing to write letters, begin to write little 
-essays in prose, and sometimes in verse ; not to make 
them poets, but for this reason, that nothing acquaints 
a lad so speedily with a variety ot expression, as the 
necessity of finding such words and phrases as will 
suit the measure, sound, and rhyme of verse, and at 
the same time well express the sentiment. These es- 
says should all pass under the master's eye, who will 
point out their faults, and put tho writer on cotrecthig 
them. Where the judgment is not ripe enough >^r 
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fttsmAg new bauya, let the Bentunents of « BpectMor 
]be given, tad re^ed to be dothed in the eoholpf's 
own words ; or the cirevmEtancee of Mine good stoiy t. 
the 4diolar to find ezpreBsion. Let thrati be put seme* 
timea on iibrv^gi«g a paragraph of a difiiiBe author : 
smnetimea on «*iiailng or ampUQfing what ia wrote more 
closely. And now let Dr. Johnson'a JVoelic*, or Fust 
Principlea of Human Knowledge, cootalaing a logio» 
or art of reasoning, &c. be read by the youth, and tb» 
difficulties that may occur to them be ez^ained by the 
master. The reading of history, and the exercise of 
good reading and just speaking, still continued. 

8UTB CLASS. \ 

la this class, besides continuing the studies ef the 
preceding in history, rhetor io , logic, moral and natural 
phiIoaophy« the best English authors m^^y be read and 
explained > ee Tillotaon, Milton, Locke, Addison, Fope, 
Swift, the higher pi^ters in the Spectator and Quay-- 
dian, the best translations of Homer, YirgU, and Ho 
race, of Telemachus, TraveU of Cyrus, ^. 

Once a year let there be public exercises in the hall ; 
the trustees and citizens present. Then let fine gilt 
books be given as prizes to such boys as distinguish 
themaelvesyaad excel the others In any branch of leara-« 
ing, making three degrees of oompirtsoii; ghring thft 
best prize to him that performs best, a less valuable 
one to.him that comes up nei^ to the best ; and another 
to the third. Commendations, encouragement, sAd ad- 
vice to the rest, keeping up their hopes, that» by iadns-. 
try, they may excel ahother time. The names ef thosB 
that obtain the prJjze to be yearly printed in a liat. 

The hours of each day are to be divided and disposed 
in such a manner as that some classes may be with Uta 
writing master, improviag their hands, others with thet 
ma^matical master, learning arithmetio, aoooimts, 
geogK^y? use of the globes, drawing, meehauMe 
Otc^ ;. iii^iUie the rest a^e in ih^ Enj^iA fi^iool, ufldtv 
1^ Engnsh master's, care. 
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Th9S inBtiuetedi youth will come out of this sokool 
fitted fi>r k«nsing any basiAets, callings or profentoR, 
except in voch wherein languages are required ; and 
though' unaequalnted with any ancient or foreign 
foffgue, they will be masters of their owU) which is of 
more immediate and general use ; and withal, will have 
attained many other valuable accomplishments : the 
time usually spent in acquiring those languages, often 
withetil sneeessi being here employed in laying such a 
.foundation of knowledge and ability, aa^' properly im 
proved, may qualify them to pass through and executf 
tbe several o^es of civil life, with advantage and 
Reputation to themselves and country. 



OS 

MODERN INNOVATIONS IN THE ENaUSH 
LANGUAGE AND IN PRINTING. 

TO HOAQ WEBSTliB, JUN. SSq. AT HA&TFOIIP. 

DEAR SIR, Pbila^lphia, Dec. 26, 1769. 

I BScstVED some time since your JHssertt^Hon an the 
EngHsh Language. It is an excellent work, and will 
be greatly useful in turning the thoughts of ov^ eoun* 
Irsrmen to eorrect writing. Please to accept my thanks 
fjon it, as wdl as for the great honour you have done me 
in il8 dedication. I ought to have nkde this acknow- 
ledgment soonery but much indisposition prevented me. 

I caanot but apphuid your zeal lor preserving the 
purity of our langnage both in its expression and {vo* 
tiwitfti^tlottyimd in correcting the popular errors several 
of our slates are oontmually fUling into with reject to 
both. Give me leave to mention some of them, though 
pomMy &fiy any have ahready ooourred to you. I wish, 
iiQWBMS, that in fome ^utepublieatien ctf ymirs, you 
wonld set a. diaconntenaiieing nuofc i^on theili. IPhe 
first I remember, is the word improved. V9hgm 1 1e^ 
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New FiT g^*"'^ in tiie year 1723, this word had never 
been used among us, as far as I know, but in the BBUufe 
of amelMrated or made better, except once in a very old 
book of Dr. Mather's, entiUed, " BemarkmbU Prom- 
dences" As that man wrote a very obscure hand, I 
remember that when I read that word in his book, used 
instead of the word employed, I conjectured that it was 
an error of the printer, who had mistaken a short I in 
the writing for an r, and a y with too short a tail for a 
V, whereby employed was converted into improved: but 
when J returned to Boston in 1733, 1 found this chf^ge 
had. obtained favour, and wall then become common ; 
for I met with it often in perusing the newspapers, 
where it frequently made an appearance rather ridicu- 
lous. Such, for instance, as the advertisement of a 
country house , which had been many years improved as 
a tavern ; and, in the character of a deceased country 
gentleman, that he had been for more than thirty 
years, improved as a justice of peace. This use of the 
word improve is peculiar to New England, and not to 
be met with among any other speakers of En^rliah, 
either on this or the other side of the water. 

During my late absence in France, I find that seve- 
ral other new words have been introduced into our par* 
liamentary language. For example,! find a verb formed 
from the substantive notice. J should not have noticed 
this, were it not that the gentleman, ^. Also another 
verb from the substantive advocate : The gentleman 
who advocates, or who has advocated that motion, fyc. 
Another from the substantive progress, the most awk- 
ward and abominable dfthe three : The committee haV' . 
ing pxo^ee»ed,resolved to adjourn. The word opposed^ 
though not a new word, I find used in a new manner, 
as, The gentlemen who are opposed to this measure, to 
which I have also myself always been opposed. If you 
should happen to be of my opinion, with respect ta 
these innovations^ you will use your authority ia re* 
probating them. 
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The lAtin language, long the yehicleosed in distri- 
bating knowledge among the differ^it nstioae ef £u* 
rope, is daily more and more neglected ; and (me of the- 
modern tongaes, yiz. French, seems, in point of ttniver 
sality, to have supplied its place. It is spoken in all 
the courts of £urope; and most of the titeraiti, ^ose 
even who do act speak it, have acquired a knowledge 
of it, to enable them easily to read the books that are 
written in it. This gives a considerable advantage- to 
that nation. It arables its authors to inculcate and 
spread trough other nations such sentiments and opi- 
nions, on important points, as are most conducive to 
its interests, or which may contribute to its reputation, 
by promoting the common interests of mankind. It is, 
perhaps, owing to its being written in French, that 
Voltaire's Treatise on Toleration has had so sudden 
and so great au effect on the bigotry of Europe, as al- 
most entirely to disarm it. The general use of the 
French languagehas likewise a very advantageous e^ 
feet on the profits of the bookselling branch of eom- 
meree ; it being well known, that the more copies ean 
be sold that are struck off from one composition of 
types, the profits increase in a much greater proportion 
Uian they do in making a greater number of pieces in 
any other kind of manufacture. And at present there 
18 no ci^ital town ii/ Europe without a French book- 
seller's shop corresponding with Paris. Our English 
bids fair to obtain the sectmd place. The great body 
of excellent printed sermons in our language, and the 
freedom of our writings on political subjects, have in- 
duced a great number of divines, of different sects and 
nations, as well as gentlemen concerned in public af- 
fairs, to study it so far at least as to read it. And if 
we were to endeavour the facilitating its progress, the 
study of our tongue might become much more general. 
Those who have employed some part of their time in 
learning a new language, must have frequently ob- 
served, that while their acquaintance with it was imper- 
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feet, dUBcuHies, small in themselvoB, have operated bm 
great ones in obstructing their progress. A book, for 
example, ill printed, or a pronunciation in speaking not 
well articulated, would render a sentence unintelligible, 
which from a clear print or a distinct speaker would 
have been immediately comprehended. If, therefore, 
we would have the benefit of seeing our language more 
generally known among mankind, we should endeavour 
to remove all the difficulties, however small, that dis- 
courage the learning of it. But I am sorry to observe 
that, of late years, those difficulties, instead of being 
diminished, have been augmented. 

In examining the English books that were printed 
between the Restoration and the accession of George 
the Second, we may observe, that all substantives were 
begun with a capital, in which we imitated our mother- 
tongtie, the German. This was more particularly use- 
ful to those who were not well acquainted with the 
English, there being such a prodigious number of our 
words that are both verbs and substantives, and spelt 
in the same majmer, though often accented differently 
in pronunciation. This method has, by the fkncy of 
printers of late years, been entirely laid aside ', from an 
idea, that suppressing the capitals shows the character 
to greater advantage ; those letters, prominent above 
the line, disturbing its even, regular appearance. The 
effect of this change is so considerable, that a learned 
man of France, who used to read our books, though not 
perfectly acquainted with our language, in conversa- 
tion with me on the subject of our authors, attributed 
the greater obscurity he found in our modern books, 
compared with those of the period above-mentioned, to 
a change of style for the worse in our writere; of 
which mistake I convinced him, by marking for him 
each substantive with a capital, in a paragraph, which 
he then easily understood, though before he could not 
comprehend it. This shows the inconvenience of that 
pretended, improvement. 
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From the same fondness for a uniform and even ap- 
pearance of characters in a line, the printers have of 
late banished also the Italic types, in which words of 
importance to be attended to in the sense of the sen- 
tence, and words on which an emphasis should be put 
in reading, used to be printed. And lately another 
lancy has induced other printers to use the^ound s in- 
stead of the long one, which formerly served well to 
distinguish a word readily l)y its varied appearance. 
Certainly the omitting the prominent letter makes a 
line appear more even, but renders it less immediately 
legible ; as the paring off all men's noses might smooth 
their features, but would render their physiognomies 
less distinguishable. Add to all these improvements 
backwards, another modern fancy that gray printing is 
more beautiful than black. Hence the English new 
books are printed in so dim a character as to be read 
with difficulty by old eyes, unless in a very strong light, 
and with good glasses. Whoever compares a volume 
of the Gentleman's Magazine printed between the years 
1731 and 1740, with one of those printed in tJie last 
ten years, will be convinced of the much greater de- 
gree of perspicuity given by black than by the gray. 
Lord Chesterfield pleasantly remarked this difference 
to Faulkf ner, the printer of the Dublin Journal, who 
was vainly making encomiums on his own paper as the 
most complete of any in the world. " But, Mr. Faulk- 
ener," says my Lord, " don't you think it might be 
still farther improved, by using paper and ink not quito 
so near of a colour .?"-^For all these reasons I cannot 
but wish our American printers wpuld,in their editions^ 
avoid these fancied improvements, and thereby render 
their works more agreeable to foreigners in Europe^ to 
the great advantage of our bookselling commerce. 

Farther, to be morfe sensible of the advantage of 
clear and distinct printing, let us consider the assist- 
ance it affords in reading well aloud to an auditory. In 
BO doing the eye generaSy slides forward three or four 



words befiMTt the Toice. If the sight elmurly distlii* 
goiihes whet the G<Hning words ere^ it gives time to or- 
der the modalalioa of the voice to express them pro- 
perly. But if they are obscurely printed^ car dasguitodbgir 
omitl^ the capitals or long/^s, or otherwise,the rend- 
er is apt to modulate wrong ', and, finding he has done 
so» he is obliged to go back and begin the sentence 
again } which lessens the pleasure of the hearers. This 
leads me to mention an old error in our mode of print- 
ing. We are sensible, that when a question is met 
with in the reading there is a proper variation to be 
used in the management of the voice : We have, there- 
ibre» a point called an interrogation affixed to the ques- 
tion, to distinguish it. But this is absurd^ placed at 
its end, so that the reader does not discover it till faei 
finds that he was wrongly modulating his voice^ and 
is therefore obliged to begin again the sentence. To 
prevent this, the Spanish printers, more sensibly, place 
an interrogation at the beginning as well as at the end 
of the question. We have another error of thd same 
hind in printing ^ays, where something often occurs 
that is marked as spoken aMe. But the w<Hrd aside 
is placed at the end of the speech, when it ought to 
{ureeede it, as a direction to the reader, that be jnsy 
govern his -voice acoorcKngly. The practice of <Alt 
ladies, in meeting five or six together, to form lilUe 
busy parties, where each is employed in some useful 
worky while one reads to them, is so^ commendahle m 
itselfi that it deserves the attsniioii; of authors ami 
firiHbers to make it as pleasing as possible, both to thft 
seader and hearers. 

My best wishes attend you, being with siiiceE» 
titedmy. 

sm. 
Tool most abedienfc and 

Yery humble servantt, 

B. FRASmaSL 
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AN ACCOUNT 

Of raS BSOKBST COURT OF JUDICATORS 19 PSfflT** 

SYt.VANIA| TIZ. 

TflEr COURT OF THK PRESS. 

POWSR OF THIS COVBT. 

. It may reeeive and promulgate accuBations of all 
Idndfl, against all persons and characters among the 
Tilhena of dte state, and against all inferior courts; 
«nd may JudgiS) senteflce9;and condemn to infitmy, not 
«n]y private individnals, hot public bodies, &o. with or 
iridloat inquiry or hearing, at the<couit's discretion. 

tirROSE FATOUVy or for whose E1I01.UMS1IT THIS 
COURT 18 C8TABLISHSD. 

In fiiFonr of about one citizen in five hundred, who, 
%y education, or practice in scribbling, has acquired a 
tolerable style as to grammar and construction, so as 
to bear printing ; or who is possessed of a press and a 
ttw types. This five hundredth part of the citizens 
have the liberty of accusing and abusing the other four 
hundred and ninety-nine parts at their pleasure ; or 
tfaey may hire out their pens and press to others, fbr 
tiiat' purpose. 

PRACTICE OF THIS COURT. 

It is not governed by any of the rules of the com« 
men courts of law. The accused is allowed no grand 
jury to judge of the truth <xf the accusation beftre it is 
pmkhf made ; nor is the name of tfie accuser made 
Iktuawn to him>iior haa he an opportunity of conftonting 
fh» WittoCMM agahut fahn, for they are kept in tiie 
i^ tt te thtf fifpanisfa'^cottrt of inquisition. Nor 19 
HMth fltty petty jury of hiapeeiv^swom to try the trutli 
df thd diarg«r. The proceedings are also sometbneir 
#ra^ tbttattheacBtgoddcitbeBr may find IdmMlf 

17 "•^■. 
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suddenly and unexpectedly accuBed,'*and in the same 
moment judged and condemned, and sentence pro« 
nounced against him that he is a rogue and a villain. 
Yet if an officer of this court receives the slight/wrt 
check for misconduct in this his office, he chums im 
mediately the rights of a free citizen by the constitu- 
tion, and demands to know his accuser, to confront th« 
witnesses, and have a fair trial by the jury of his peers. 

tHE FOUNDATION OF ITS ACTQORITT. 

It is said to be Ibunded on an article in the state con* 
stitution, which establishes the liberty of the press — a 
liberty which every Pennsylvanian would fight and die 
for, though few of us, I believe, have distinct ideas of 
its nature and extent. It seems, indeed, somewhat like 
the liberty of the press, that felons have, by the com- 
mon law of England before conviction ; that is, to be 
either pressed to death or hanged. If by the liberty 
of the press, we understood merely the liberty of dis- 
cussing the propriety of public measures and political 
opinions, let us have as much of it as you please ; but 
if it means the liberty of affirqnting, calumniating, and 
defaming one another, I, for my part, own myse^ will- 
ing to part with my share of it, whenever our legisla- . 
tors shall please to alter the law ; and shall cheerfully 
consent to exchange my liberty of abusing others, for 
the privilege of not being abused myself. 

BT WHOM THkS COURT IS COMMISSIONXD OB COJTSri- 

. TUTBD. 

It is not by any commission from the supreme^ exe- 
cutive council, who might previously judge of the abi- 
lities, integrity, knowledge, &c. of the persons to be 
appointed to this great trust, of deciding upon the cha- 
racters and good fame of the citizens : for this court is 
above that council, and may accuse, judge, and con- 
demn it at pleasure. Nor is it hereditary, as is the 
court of dernier resort in the peerage of Bngland. But 
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my Ulan who can procure peiii ink, and paper^ with a 
press, a. few types, and a huge pair of blacking balls, 
may copajnissionate himself, and his court is immedi- 
ately established in the plenary possession and exercise 
of its rights; for if you make the least complaint of 
the judge's conduct, he daubs his blacking baUs in your 
face wherever he meets you : and besides tearing your 
private character to splinters, niarks you out for the 
odium of the public, as an enemy to the liberty of the 
press. .,- . 

OF THE NATURAL SUPPORT OF THIS COURT. 

Its support 'is founded in the depravity of such 

minds as have not been mended by religion, nor im 

proved by good education. 

There is a lust in man no charm can tame, 
Of loutUy publishing his neighbour's shame. 

Hence, 

, ' On eagle's wings immortal scandals fly, 
While virtuous actions are but bom and die. 

ORTDEir. 

yrhoever feels pain in hearing a good character of 
his neighbour, will feel a pleasure in the Teverse. And 
of those who, despairing to rise in distinction by their 
virtues, are happy if others can be depressed to a level 
with themselves, there are a number sufficient in^very 
great town to maintain one of these courts by subscrip- 
tion. A shrewd observer once said, that in walking 
the streets of a slippery morning, one might see where 
the good-natured people lived, by the ashes thrown on 
the ice before the doors : probably he would have 
formed a different conjecture of the temper of those 
whom he might find engaged in such subscriptions. 

OF THE CHECKS PROPER TO BE ESTABLISHED AOAIKST 
THE ABUSES OF POWER IN THOSE COURTS. 

Hitherto there are none. But since so much has been 
written and published on the federal constitution ; and 
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tiie aMMtolty oT^liaekSyiii all parta of good govmsmtikit 
liaa been ao elearty and iMtnedly ozplalned^I findiay* 
. aalf ao ftr ealigliteiied aa to anapocA aome cheek inajr 
be tiMper in thia part alao : Imt I have been at a loaa 
to imagine any that may not be oonatraedan infriilge^ 
ment of the aaered liberty of the preaa. At lengthy 
however, I think I have found one that, inatead of di 
miniahing genetal liberty^ ahall anglnent it ; which is^ 
by reatoring to the people a|ipecieB of liberty, of which 
they have been deprived by oar lawa^I mean the li- 
berty of the cadgel ! In the rode atate of society, prior 
Co the eadatence of laws, if one man gave another ill 
langnage, the afihmted peraen might retnm it by a box 
on the ear ; and, if repeated, by a good drubbing ; and 
this withottt offending againat any law : bat now thn 
right of n^aking aach retuma ia denied, and they are 
pnniahed aa breachea of the peace, whUe the right of 
abasing aeema to remain in full force ; the lawa made 
against i^ being rendered inefiectnal 1^ the liberty of 
the press. 

My proposal then ia, to leave the liberty of the press 
untoached, to be exercised in its fhU extent, force, and 
vigour, but to permit the liberty of the cadgel to g6 
With it, part jMWtftt. Thus, my fellow-citizena, if an 
impudent writer attacks your reputation— dearer per- 
haps to you than your life, and puts his name to the 
charge, you may go to him as openly, and break his 
head. If he conceals himself behind the printer, and 
you can nevertheless discover who he is, you may, m 
like manner, waylay him in the night, attack him be« 
hind, and give him a good drubbing. If your adveraa* 
ty hbea better writera than himaelf to abuae you more 
effectually, yott may hire as many porters, stronger than 
youraelf, to assist you in giving him a more effectual 
Idrubbing. Thus far goes my project aa to private re- 
sentment and retribution. But if the public should 
ever happen to be affronted, as it ought to be, with the 
conduct of such writers, I woiild not advise proceeding 
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immediately to these extremities, but that we should 
in moderation content ourselves with tarring and fea- 
thering, and tossing in a blanket. 

If, however, it should be thought, that this proposal 
of mine may disturb the public peace, I would then 
humbly recommend to our legislators to take up the . 
consideration of both liberties, that of the press, and 
that of the cudgel ; and by an explicit law mark their 
extent and limits : and at the same time that they se- 
cure the person of a citizen from assaults, they would 
likewise provide for the security of his reputation 



PAPER. 

A POEM. 

Some wit of old — such wits of old there were — 
Whose hints show'd meaning, whose allusions care, 
By one brave stroke to mark all human "kind, 
Call'd clear blank paper every infant mind ; 
When still, as opening sense her dictates wrote, 
Fair virtue put a seal, or vice a blot. 

The thought was happy, pertinent, and true ; 
Metbinks a genius might the plan pursue. 
I (can you pardon my presuimption ?) I — 
No wit, no genius, yet for once will try. 

Various the papers various wants produce, 
The wants of feshion, elegance, and use. 
Men are as various ; and if right I scan. 
Each sort o^ paper represents some man. 
Pray note the fop — half powder and half lace 
Nice as a band-box were his dwellmg-place : 
He's the gUt paper, which apart you store. 
And lock from vulgar hands in the 'scrutoire. 
Mechanics, servants, farmers, and so forth, 
Are copy paper, of inferior worth ; 
Less prized, more usefrd, for your desk decreed, 
Free to aU pens, and prompt at every need. 
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The wrttebi wh6m »?ariee 1Mb to pbidh and 4tr#, 
Bttmf cheal, and pHftr, to enrich an heir, 
Ii eoane hrovm fnper ; aueh as pedlen choow 
To wrip up wirea, which better men wiU oae. 

Take next the miser's contrast, who destrdys 
Health, &me, and fortune, in a romid of iojb. 
Will any paper match him ' Tes, throughout, 
He*8 a true sinking paper, past all doubt. 

The retail politician's anxious thought 

Deems this side always right, and that stark nought i 

He foams with censure ; with applause he raves— 

A dupe to rumours, and a tool of knaves ; 

Hell want no type his weakness to proclaim, . 

While such a thing wifaoU-uip has a name. 

The hasty gentleman, idiose blood runs high. 
Who picks a quarrel, if you step awiy. 
Who cant a jest, or hint, or look endiue : 
What is he ? What P Touch-paper to be sure 

MThat are our poets, take them as they fall, 
Good, bad, riich, poor, much read, not read at all f 
Them and their works in the same class youll find s 
They ar^ the mere waste-paper of maiddnd. 

Observe the maiden, innocently swset, 
Shi^ fair white paper, an unsullied sheet ; 
On which the happ^y man, whom fote ordains. 
May write his name, and take her for his pains. 

One instance more, and only one IH being ; 

'Tis the great num who scorns a little thing, [own^ 

Whose tiioughts, whose dieeds, whose maxims are him 
^orm'd on the feelings of his heart alone : 
^rue genuine royal paper is his breast ; 

Of all the kiiids most precious, purest, best. 
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ON THE ART OF SWIMMING. 

Cr AHSWIR TO 80MB IN^UIBIBS OF M. DUBOVBO^ tV 

TBS SVB/XCT. 

I Au apprehensive that I shall not be able to find lei- 
leute for making all the disquisitions and experiments 
-which would be desirable on this subject. I must, 
therefore, content myself with a few remarks. 

The specific gravity of some human bodies, in com- 
parison to that of water, has been examined by M. Ro- 
binson, in our Philosophical Transactions, volume 50, 
(page 30, for the year 1757. He asserts, that fat per 
flODS with small bones float most easily upon water. 

The diving bell is accurately described in our Trans- 
actions. 

When I was a boy, I made two oval pallets, ^aoh 
^out ten inches long, and six broad, with a hole for 
the thumb, in order to retain it fast in the palm of my 
liand. They much resemble a painter's pallets. In 
swimming, I pushed the edges of these fixrward, and I 
struck the water with their fiat surfaces as 1 drew them 
back : I remember I swam faster by means of these 
pallets, but they fatigued my wrists.— I also fitted to 
the soles of my feet a kind of sandals ; but I was not 
satisfied with them, because I observed that the stro^ 
is jvartly given by the inside of the fbet and the ankles, 
aiid not entirely with the soles of the feet. 4f 

We have here waistcoats for swimming, which are ^' 
liiade of double sailcloth, with small pieces of eork 
^pt^d in between them. 

I know nothing of the scaphandre of M. de la Cha . 
pdM. 

i IqM^w by ei^erienee, that it is a greaf comfort ti6 

tL i^inmier, who has a considerable distance to gffy td 

toxH Mniself S6ntetidies on his back, and to var jr in t^Hei 

fiM^jNidte-the means of pirocuring a progressive ifrtHion.. 

^ tiandsibr of Pr. FVatiKTuTd tlTdrks int^ French. 
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When he is seized with the cramp in the leg, the ine« 
thod of drivinji; it away is to givt? to the parts affected 
a sudden, vigorons, and violent shock } which he may 
do in the air, as he swims on his ba^k. 

Daring the great heats of summer, there is no dan- 
ger in bathing, however warm we may be, in rivers 
which have been thoroughly warmed by the sun. But 
to throw one's self into cold spring water, when the 
body has been heated by exercise in the sun, is an im- 
prudence which may prove fatal. I once knew an in- 
stance of fbur young men, who, having worked at har- 
vest in the heat of the day, with a view of refreshing 
themselves, plunged into a spring of cold water : two 
died upon the spot, a third the next morning, and the 
fourth recovered with great difficulty. A copious 
draught of cold water, in similar circumstances, is fre- 
quently attended withthe same effect in North America. 

The exercise of swimming is one of the most healthy 
and agreeable in the world. After having swam for an 
hour or two in the evening, one sleeps coolly the whole 
night, even during the most ardent heat of summer. 
Perhaps the pores being cleansed, the insensible per- 
^iration increases, and occasions this coolness.^It 
is certain that much swimming is the means of stop- 
ping a diarrhflea, and even of producing a constipation. 
WiUi respect to^hose who do not know how to swim, 
or who are affected with a diarrhcea at a season which 
'Ik does not permit them to use that exercise, a warm 
bath| by cleansing and purifying the skin, is found very 
salutary, and often effects a radical cure. I speak 
from my own experience, frequently repeated, and that 
of others, to whom I have recommended this. 

Tou will not be displeased if I conclude these hasty 
remarks by informing you,''that as the ordinary method 
of swimming is reduced to the act of rowing with the 
arms and legs, and is consequently a laborious and fa« 
tiguing operation when the space of water to be crossed 
is considerable i there is a method in which a swim* 
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ner niaj pasd ta great distanceB wHh mueli ikcHHyi by 
meituui of a flail. This ^acovetj I ibrttliiateljr made hj 
aedident j and in the following manner : 

When I was a boy, I amused myself one d&y iriih 
fijxng a paper kite ; and, approaching the back of a 
pond, which was near a mile broadj 1 tied the string to 
a stake, and the kite ascended to a very considerable 
height aboye the pond, while I was swimming. In 4 
little time, being desirous of amusing myself with my 
kite, and enjoying at the same time the pleasiire of 
ewimming, I returned, and loosing froni the stake the 
string wiUi the little stick which was fastened to kf 
Went again into the water, where I found, that, lyitig 
on my back, and holding the stick in my hands, I was 
drawn along the surface of the water in a very agree- 
able manner. Having then engaged another boy to 
carry my clothes round the pond, to a place which I 
pointed out to him, on the other side, I began to dross ' 
the pond with my kite, which carried me quite over 
without the least fatigue, and with the greatest plea- 
sure imaginable. I was only obliged occasionally to 
halt a little in my course, and resist its progress, when 
it appeared that, by following too quick, I lowered the 
kite too much ; by doing which occasionally I made it 
rise again. I have never since that time practised this 
singular mode of swimming, though I thhik it not im- 
possible to er OSS in this manner from Dover to Calais. 
7* he paoket-boat, however, is still preferable. 



NEW MODE OF BATHING. 

SXTRACTS OF LETTERS TO H. DUSOURG. 

^ , Londoa, July 28, 1768. 

I OBfiATLT approve the epithet which you givej.in 

your letter of the 8th of ^une, to the new method of 

treating the sxnall-poji, which you call the tonie or 

hxMmg method ; I will take occasion, from it, to men- 
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tion a practice to which I have accuatomed myflelf. Toil 
know the cold bath has long been in vogue here as a 
tonic : but the shock of the cold water nath always ap- 
peared to me, generally speaking, as too violent, and I 
have found it much more agreeable to my constitution 
to bathe in another element — I mean cold air. With this 
view I rise early almost every morning, and sit in my 
chamber without any clothes whatever, half an hour or 
an hour, according to the season, either reading or 
writing. This practice is not the least painful, but, on 
the contrary, agreeable ; and if I return to bed after- 
wards, before I dress myself, as it sometimes happens, * 
I make a supplement to my night's rest of one or two 
hours of the most pleasing sleep that can be imagined. 
I find no ill consequences whatever resulting from it, 
and that at least it does cot injure my health, if it does 
not in fact contribute to its preservation. — ^I shall there- 
fore call it for the future a bractiigf or Umic bath. 

March 10, 1773. 
I SHALL not attempt to explain whj damp clothes oc- 
casion colds, rather than wet ones, because I doubt the 
fact ; I imagine that neither the one nor the other con- 
tribute to this effect, and that the causes of colds are 
totally independent of wet, and even of cold. I pro- 
pose writing a short paper on this subject, the firsyjio- 
meni of leisure I have at my disposal. — In the mean 
time, I can only say, that having some suspicions that 
the common notion, which attributes to cold the pro* 
perty of stopping the pores and obstructing perspira- 
tion, was ill founded, I engaged a young physician^ who 
is tn^lring some experiments with Sanctorius's balance, 
to estimate the different proportions of bis perspiration, 
when remaining one hour quite naked, and another 
warmly clothed. He pursued the experiment in this 
altSfBSte manner for eight hours successively, and 
found his perspiration almost double during those hours 
in which he was naked. 
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OBSERVATIONS i 

OR THE OENERALCT FREVAILING POCTRIHES OF tlFE 

AND DEATH. ^ 

TO THE SAME. 
Your observations on the causes of death, and the 
ezperimenta which you propose for recalling to Hfb 
those who appear to be killed by lightning, demonstrate 
equally your sagacity and hmnanity. It appears that 
the doctrines of life and death, in general, are yet but 
little understood. 

'A toad buried in the sand will live, it is said, until 
the sand becomes petrified ; and then, being enclosed 
in the stone, it may live- for we know not how many 
ages. The facts which are cited in support of this opi- 
nion are too numerous and too circumstantial not to 
deserve a certain degree of credit. As we are accus- 
tomed to see all the animals with which we are ac- 
quainted eat and drink, it appears to us difficult to con- 
t:eive, how a toad can be supported in such a dungeon. 
But if we reflect that the necessity of nourisdunenti 
which animals experience in their ordinary state, pro- 
•ceeds from the continual waste of their substance by 
perspiration j it will appear less incredible, that^some 
«nimals, in a torpid state, perspiring less hecause they 
vse no exercise, should have less need of aliment ; and 
that others, which are centered with scales or riiells 
which stop persphration, such as land and sea ttirUes, 
«erpeiits, aiMl some species of fish, should be able to 
subsist a considerable time without any nourislunent 
whatever. A plant, with its flowers, &des and dies 
immediately, if e]q>osed to thd air without having its 
Toots immersed in a humid soil, firom which it may draw 
a. sufficient quantity of moisture to supply that which 
exhales firqin its substance, and is eanied off conti- 
nually by the air. Perhaps, however, if it were buried 
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in quiokiihraT) it might presenre, for a eonriderabld 
•pace of timei iU vegetable life, its nnell and colour. 
If thie be the case, h might pnnre a commodiouB me- 
thod of transporting from distant coantrtes those deli* 
cele plants which are unable to sustain the inclemency 
of the weather at sea, and which require particular 
care and attention. 

I have seen an instance of cemnum flies presenred 
\ti a manner somewhat similar. They had been drowned 
in Madeira wine, apparently about the time H was hot- 
tied in Virginia, to be sent to London. At the opening 
of one of the bottles, at the house of a friend where I 
was, three drowned flies fell into the first glass that wnm 
AIM. Having heard it remarked that drowned flieis 
were eapable of being revived by the rays of the sun^ 
1 pro|io9Bd making the experiment upon these. Thej 
were therefore 9xpmed to the sun, upon a sieve whtoh 
had been employed to strain them out of the wine. JxK 
less than three hours, two of them by degrees began to 
recover life. They commenced by some convulsive 
motions in the thighs, and at length tbey raised them- 
selves upon their legs, wiped their eyes with their fore 
feet« beat and brwdied their wings with their hind feet, 
and soon after began to ffy, finding themselves in Old 
Englesidy without knowing how they came thither. 
The. tiurd contmned lifeless until sunset, when, losing 
all hopea of h&n^ he was thrown away 

I wish it were possible, from thia instance, to invent 
amethod of embalming drowned persons in sueh a 
riiAllSAr that thej^ nuty be reeidled to liferat any period, 
hq^r^vwdiirtanfe: fer, having a very ardent' desire tb 
seArand'ohwEve tbe state of America a hundred j^flM 
h^noe, I.ahoidft pisfer to an ordinary ilsath,^eMing 
imoieqNiA^ iM n. eask. of Niadeim wine, with i few 
frlmdli, ua*ii: that time, then tor be recalled tb Hfeby 
thii:Mte wanatii}of my dear eountxy ! Fut idnce, in w 
^r^abflitgi^j wo'llve in an- agvlee early, and tbotUUtf 

thaiafbiie/ rf KtimPt ^ ^^ ^^^ ui tftllapft^Jfi' 
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^/O timd to its perfeotlooyi must, for tiiepreftelit) 6<0h 
tent myself with the treat, Tvliich yon are so kind asKi 
promise me of the resurrection of a Ibwl or a turkey* 
eoek. 



PRECAUTIciNS 

TCTBS ^ED ST THOSE TWHp ARE ABOUT TO UNDKRTAXS 

▲ SEA VOYAGE. 

When you intend to take a long voyage, nothing \n 
better than to keep it a secret till the moment of your 
departure. Without this, you will be continually inter* 
fttpted and tormented by visits from friends and ac- 
quaintances, who not only make you lose your valuable 
time, but make you forget a thousand things wluch you 
wish to remember ; so that when you are embarked 
and fairly at sea, you recollect, with much uneasiness, 
affairs which you have not terminated, accounts ths(t 
you have not settled, ai^ anumber of things which yon 
proposed to carry with you, and which you find the 
want of every moment. Would it not be attended wiih 
the best consequenees to reform su^ a custom, and to 
suffer a traveller, without deranging him, to make his 
preparations in quietness, to set apart a few days, when 
these are finished, to take leave of his firiehds, and to 
receive their good wishes for his happy return* 

It is not always in one's power to choose a captain.; 
though great part of the pleasure and happiness of the 
peasage depends upen this choice, and though one must 
'for a. time 1)6 confined to Ms company, and be in some 
jneasure under faia oonuBand. If he is « social sensible 
maa^ obliging, and of ^ good disposition, you will be 
M mneh the happier. One sometimes meets with peo-' 
ptft^of this 4aeofipti«&, but l3iey are not eemmon ; how- 
ever^ if yooM^ «at of ^lis number, if he be a gofA 
/wtotei attentive, e«fiM|fAd«cliTe in the ntfma^ti* 

18 
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ment of his Tessel, you muM dispeiiM with the reatj 

ibr these are the most essential qualities. 

Whateyer right you may have, by your agreement 
with him to the provisions he has taken on board for 
the use of the passengers, it is always proper to have 
some private store, which you may make use of occa^ 
eionally. Tou ought, therefore, to provide good water, 
that of the ship being often bad ; but you must put it 
into bottles, without wh^ch you cannot expect to jfre- 
eerve it sweet You r ^tght also to carry with you ^ood 
tea, ground cofiee, chocolate, wine of that sort which 
you like best, cider, dried raisins, almonds, sugar, ca- 
pillaire, citrons, rum, eggs dipped in oil, portable soup, 
bread twice baked. With regard to poultry, it is al- 
most useless to carry any with you, unless you resolve 
to undertake the office of feeding and fattening them 
yourself. With the little care which is taken of them 
on board a ship, they are almost all sickly, and their 
flesh is as tough as leather. 

All sailors entertain an opinion, which undoubtedly 
originated formerly from a want of water, and when it 
has been found necessary to be sparing of it, that poul- 
try never know when they have drunk enough, an4 that 
when water is given them at discretion, they generally 
kill themselves by drinking beyond measure. In con- 
sequence of this opinion, \hey give them water only 
once in two days, and even then in small quantities : 
but as they pour this water into troughs inclining on 
one side, which occasions it to run to the lower part, it 
thence happens that they are obliged to mount one upon 
the back of another in order to reach it ; and there are 
some which cannot even dip their beaks in it. Thus 
continually tantalized and tormented by thirst, they are 
unable to digest their food, which is very dry, and they • 
soon &11 sick and die. Some of them are found thus 
every morning, and are thrown into the sea ; whUa 
those which are killed for the .table are scarcely flft to 
be eaten. To remedy this inconvemence, it will be 
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ndcessary to diyide their troughs into small compart- 
mentSy in such a manner that each of them maybe ca- 
pable of containing water ; but this is seldom or never 
done. On this account, sheep and hogs are to be con- 
sidered as the best fresh provisions that one can have 
at sea ; mutton there being in general very good, and 
pork excellent. 

It may happen that some of the provisions and stores , 
which I have recommended, may become almost jise- 
less, by the care which ihe captain has taken to lay in 
a proper stock : but in such'a case you may dispose of 
it to relieve the poor passengers, who, paying less for 
their passage, are stowed among the common sailors, 
and have no right to the captain's provisions, except 
such part of them as is used for feeding the crew. 
These passengers are sometimes sick, melancholy, and 
dejected^ and there are often women and children 
among them, neither of whom have any opportunity of 
procuring those things which I have mentioned, and of 
which perhaps they have the greatest need. By dis- 
tributing amongst them a pirt of yout superfluity, you 
may be of the greatest asnstance to them. Tou may 
restore their health, save their lives, and in short ren- 
der them happy ; which always affords tho liveliest 
sensation to a feeling mind. 

The most disagreeable thing at sea is the cookery ; 
for there is not, properly speaking, any professed cook 
onboard. The worst sailor is generally chosen for 
-that purpose, who for the most part is equally dirty. 
Ete^ce edrnen^ l^ef juroverb used among the Engfish 
sailors, that Chd sends meat and the devU sends cooks. 
Those, however, who have a better opinion of Provi- 
dence will think otherwise. Knowing that sea air, 
and the exercise or motion which they receive from the 
rolling of the ship, have a wonderful effect in whetting 
the appetite, they will say, that Providence has give^n 
sailors bad cooks to prevent them firom eating too much ; 
or that, knowing they would have bad cooks, he has 
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given them a good appetite to prevent them ffom iymg 
with hunger. However, if you have no ecmfidenoe In 
these Bucconrs of Providenoe^ yon may youraelfi witka 
lamp and a boiler, by the help of a Uttle^irkn of wine, 
prepare some &od, such as soup, haahi &c, A email 
oven made of tin-plate is not a bad piece of fiimitura; 
your servant may roast in it a piece of muttcm or pork. 
If you are ever tempted to eat salt b^f, wUeh is often 
very good, you will find that cider is the b<»t liquor to 
quench the thirst generally caused by teH meat or salt 
fish. Sea biscuit, which is too hard for the teeth of 
some people, may be softened by steeping it ; but bread 
double bdLed is the best * for being made of good loaf 
tiread cut into slices, and baked a second time, it rea* 
dily lmbH)es water, becomes soft,imd is eamly digested : 
it consequently forms excellent nourishment, much su- 
perior to that of biscuit, which has not been fermented. 

I must here obsert^e, that this double baked bread 
was originally the real biscuit prepared to keep at sea > 
for the word hiseuU, in French, signifies twice baked.* 
Peas often boil badly^ and dp not become soft ; in such 
a case, by putting a two pound shot into the kettle, tbQ 
rolling of the vessel, by means of this bullet, will con- 
vert the peas into a pcHrridge, like mustard. 

Having often seen soup, when put upon the table 4t 
eea in broad flat dishes, thrown out on every side by Uie 
rolling of the vessel, I have wished that our tinmen 
would make our soup basins with divisions or con^part- 
menito ; fi>rming small plates, proper for c<mtaining 
soup for one person only. By this disposition, the 
Boup, in an extraordinary roll, would not be thrown 
out of the plate, and would not &11 into the breasts of 
those who are at table, and scald them. — Having enter- 
tained you with these things of little importance, per- 
mit me now to conclude with some general reflectiona 
upon navigation. 

When navigation is employed only for transptHrting 
« b is derived from bU again, and cuU baked. 
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aeeessary. provisions from one country) where they 
, abound, to another where they are wanting : when by 
this it prevents famines, whieh were so frequent and so 
fatal before it was invented and became so common ; 
we cannot help considering it as one of those arts which 
co^trU>ute most to the happiness of mankind. — ^But 
when it is employed to transport things of no utility, or 
- articles of Ini^ury, it Is then uncertain whether the ad- 
vantages restilting from it are safBcient to counterba- 
lance the mii^ortunes it occasions by exposing thb lives 
of so maity individuals upon the Vast ocean. And when 
it is used to plunder vessels and tran^ort slaves, it is 
evidently only the dreadfid means of increasing those 
oalamities which afflict human nature. 

One is astonished to think on the number of vessels 
and men who are daily exposed in going to bring tea 
from China, coffee from Arabia, and sugar and tobacco 
from America; all commodities which our ancestors 
livjBd very well without. The sugar- trade employs 
nearly a thousatid vessels ; and that of tobacco almost 
the sa^e number. With regard to the utility of to- 
bacdo, little can be said ; and, with regard to sugar, 
iiow much more meritorious would it be to sacrifice the 
momentary pleasure which we r«ceive from drinking it 
once or twice a day in. our tea, than to encourage the 
numberless cruelties that are continually exercised in 
order to procure it for us ? 

A celebrated French moralist said, that, when he 
considered the wars which we foment in Africa to get 
negroes ; the great number who of course perish in 
these wars ; the multitude of those wretches who die 
in their passage, by disease, bad air, and bad provi- 
sions ; and, lastly, how ma^y perish by the cruel treat- 
ment they meet with in a state of slavery ; when he 
saw a bit of sugar, he could not help imagining it to be 
covered with spots of human blood. But, had he added 
to these considerations the wars which we carry on 
against one another, to take and retake the islands that 

18** 
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fvodnce tlw oowmcMUty, ha would nol hvre jMOt tin 
flUf nr mpfy spotted with Uoodi he wofuld havs heboid 
it ««ilir9ly Unged with it. 

ThM» wvf iiiiJk0 the auuritinw powen of Enropt, 
Mid the inbahituitt of Perie end hoaadoa, pay mooh 
dpexer for their eager then thoee' of Vienna, thoagh 
they are ahpoet three hundred leeguee dietanl frcon tin 
eea. A pound of aogar, indeed, coete the former not 
only tha price which they give for it, but ako what 
they p^y in tasee, neceeeary to enpport the fleets and 
Vmiee which eerre to defond and protect the eonntnee 
that produce it. ^ 



ON LUXURY, IDLENESS, AND INDUBTIiT. 

FROM A LXTTBB TO nSKJAMIlT TAVOHAK, XSq.* 
WRITTSN IN 1784. 

It is wonderful how preposterouBly the afiair's of this 
world are managed. Naturally one would imagine, that 
the interest of a few individuals should give way to 
general interest : but individuals manage their affairs 
with BO much more application, industry, and address, 
than the pid>lic do theirs, that general ii^erest most 
commonly gives way to particular. We assemble par- 
liaments and councils, to have the benefit of their col- 
lected wisdom ; but we necessarily have, at the same 
time, the inconvenience of their collected passions, pre- 
judices, and private interests. By the help of these, 
artful men overpower their wisdom, and dupe its pos- 
sessors ) and if we may judge by the acts, arrets, and 
edicts^ all the world over, for regulating commerce, an 
assendrly Of great men is the greatest fool upon earth. 

I have not yet, indeed, thought of a remedy for luxu- 
ry. I am not sure tluLt in a ^reat state it is capable 

* Member of parliament for the borough of Paine, ill WilV 
efaire, between whom and our anther there subsisted a very 
JidflfleifrieBdship. 
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of a remedy ; nor that tlie evil is in iUelf ftlwtys ito 
gjnsX ae U repreMoted. SiHpiMMe we iqclada in tho 
de^tioB of loxory aU wmeceaMcy e^qpenee, a&d; Iheti 
Ut up consider wiieth^ lawe to ptmeal wfk efXpenee 
aie pos^le to be exei^ntoi in a gieat country, aai wbe- 
ther, if tbey could be executed, our peopW generaUy 
lyouid be a happier, or ei?en richer, is aoi the hope of 
being one day ablp tQ purchase and ei^ey huturiee a 
great spur to hibour and industry ? If ay not luxiery, 
therefore, prodnce more tina it eonsumes^ i^) without 
eueh a spur, people vould be, as they are naturally 
^nough incUned tp be, lazy and indolent. To this pur- 
pose I remember a circumstanea. The slopper of a 
ehallop, employed between Cape May imd Philadelphia, 
had done u^ some small aer^ce, for whidi be reteed 
to be paid. My wife understanding that he luid a daugh- 
ter, sent her a present of a new-<faahtortd cap. Three 
years after, this skipper being at mf house wath not eld 
iarmer of Cape May» his passenger, he mentioned the 
cap} and how much Hn daiighttr had been pleased with 
it. << But (said he) it proved a dear capt« ovat con- 
gregation."— '< How so.'"—" When my danghter ap- 
peared with it at meocing, it was so much adrntved^.that 
all the girls resolred to get such caps from Phidbidel- 
phia; and my wife and J computed that the whole Could 
not liave coat less fhan a hundred pounds/'— « True, 
(said the farmer) but you do not teU aB the story: I 
think |be cap was nerertheless an advantage to us ; for 
|t was the^ fyt^ thiog. that put our gids upon knitting 
worated mittenB for sale at Phifaideiphiat that they 
might hasre wbef ewlthalto buy caps and ribands ibere^ 
^md you knos7 that that induiliy has continued, and is 
nkfiHj to conji^iinie and increase to a much greater va- 
lue^ aa^jiiswer better p«rpese8."-«<Upon the whcde, I 
irafr more fcconpiied to this little piece of luxury, since 
not eiMy the girle were made happier by having fine 
capa,bi{t the Philadelphians by the supply of warm 
outtenf. 
In ear eomioexoia] towns upon the seacoast, fbrton^- 
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win oecanonally be made. Some of those who groW' 
rich will be prudent, liye within bounds, and preserve 
what they have gained for their posterity ; others, fond 
of showing their wealth, will be extravagant, and ruin 
themselves. Laws cannot prevent this; and perhaps it 
is not always an evil to the public. A shilling spent 
idly by a fool may be picked up by a wiser person, who 
knows better what to do with it. It is therefore not 
lost. A vain, silly fellow builds a fine house, furnishes 
it richly, lives in it expensively, and ina few years ruins 
himself; but the masons, carpenters, smiths, and other 
honest tradesmen have been by his employ assisted in 
maintaining and raising their families ; the farmer has 
been paid for his labour, and encouraged, and the estate 
is now in better hands. In some cases, indeed, certain 
modes of lu^H^ry may be a public evil, in the same man- 
ner as it is a pHyate one. If there be a nation, for in* 
stance, that exporhJts beef and linen, to pay for the 
importation of claret ^d porter, while a great part of 
its people live upon potattjo^i, and wear no shirts ; where- 
in does it differ from the sot,>irho lets his family starve, 
and sells his clothes to buy driifl^ ? Our American com- 
merce is, I confess, a little in this way. We sell our 
victuals to the islands for rum and sugar ; the substan- 
tial necessaries of life for superfluities. But we have 
plenty, and live well nevertheless ; though by being 
soberer, we might be richer. 

The vast quantity of forest land we ha^e yet to clear, 
and put in order for cultivation, will for a long time 
keep the body of our nation laborious and frugal. 
Forming an opinion of our people, and their manners, 
by what is seen among the inhabitants of the seaports, 
is judging from an improper sample. The people of 
the trading towns may be rich and luxurious, while the 
country possesses all the virtues that tend to promote 
happiness and public prosperity. Those towns are not 
much regarded by the country ; they are hardly con- 
sidered as an essential part of the States ; and the ex- 
t^erienco of the last wur has Bhoynij that their being in 
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the possession of th^ enemy did not neoeseariiy ^9^ 
ofi tHe subjection pf the cpontry ; which bravely con- 
tinued to maintain its freedom and independence nioit- 
withslaQdinjf, s 

It has been computed by some political a^ithmetioiaOi 
that if every man and woman would work fo? Shit hours 
Qi^qh day on something useful, that labour would pro- 
duce su^cient to procure all the necessaries and com?- 
£>rts of lile ; want and misery weuld be banished out of 
the world, and the rest of the twenty-four hours might 
be leisure and pleasure. 

What occasions then so much want and misery I If; 
is the employment of men and women in worlss that , 
produce neither the necessaries nor conveniences of 
life ; who, with those who do nothing, consume neces- 
saries raised by the laborious. To explain this : 

The first elements of wealth are obtained by labour 
^om the earth and waters. I have land, and raise corn. 
With this, if I feed a family that does nothing, my corn 
wiU be eonsumed, and at the end of the year ] shall be 
no richer than I was at the beginnings But if, while 
I feed them, I employ them, some in spinning, others 
in making bricks, &c. for buildii^, the value of my com 
will be arrested and remain with me, and at the end 
of the year we may all be better clothed and better 
lodged. And if, instead of employing a man I fe^d in 
OKking bricks, I employ him In fiddling fer me, the 
com he eats is gone, and no part of his manufactuire 
remains to augment the wealth and convenience of the 
lamily ; I shall, therefore, be the poorer for this fid- 
dling man, unless the rest of my family work more, or 
eat less, to make up the deficiency he occasions. 

Look round the world, and see the millions employed 
in doing nothing, or in something that amounts to no- 
thing, when the necessaries and conveniences of life 
are in question. What is the bulk of commerce, fer 
wbieh we fight and destroy each other, but the toil of 
millions for superfluities, to the great hazaxft and loss 
of many lives, by the constant dangers of ihe se.a ? How 
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much labour is spent in building and fitting great ahips^ 
to go to China and Arabia for tea and coffee, to the 
West Indies fdr sugar, to America for tobaccoi These 
things cannot be called the necessaries of life, for oitr 
ancestors lived very comfortably without them. 

A question may be asked — Could all these people 
now employed in raising, making, or carrying super- 
fltuties, be subsisted by raising necessaries ? I think 
they might. The world is large, and a great part of it 
still uncultivated. Many hundred millions of acres in 
Asia, Africa, and America are still in a forest ; and a 
great deal even in Europe. On a hundred acres of this 
forest, a man might become a substantial farmer } and 
a hundred thousand men employed in clearing each his 
hundred acres, would hardly brighten a spot large 
enough to bo visible from the moon, unless with Her- 
schers telescope ; so vast are the regions still in wood. 

It is, however, some comfort to reflect that, upon 
the whole, the quantity of industry and prudence aibong 
mankind exceeds the quantity of idleness and foUy. 
Hence the increase of good buildings, farms cultivated, 
and populous cities filled with wealth, all over Europe, 
which a few ages since were only to be found on the 
coast of the Mediterranean ; and this notwithstanding 
the mad wars continually raging, by which arc often 
destroyed, in one year, the works of many years' peace. 
So that we may hope, the luxury of a few merchants 
on the coast will not be the ruin of America. 

One reflection more, and I will end this long ram- 
blihg letter. Almost all the parts of our bodies require 
some expense. The feet demand shoes ; the legs stock- 
ings *f the rest of the body clothing ; and the belly a 
good deal of victuals. Our eyes, though exceedingly 
useful, ask, when reasonable, only the cheap assistance 
of spectacles, which could not much unpair our finances. 
But the eyes of other people are the eyes that ruin us. 
If all but myself were blind, I should want neither fine 
elothes, fine houses, nor fine furniture. ^ 
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ON THE SLAVE TRADE. 

Reaping in the newspapers the speech of Mr. Jack- 
son in congress, against meddling with the affair of 
slavery ) or attempting to mend the condition of slayes, 
it put me in mind of a similar speech, made about one 
hundred years since, by Sidi Mahomet Ibrahim, a mem- 
ber of the divan of Algiers, which may be seen in Mar* 
tin's account of his consulship, 16&7. It was against 
granting the petition of the sect called Erika, or Pu- 
ristSf who prayed for the abolition of piracy and slaYery, 
as being unjust — ^Mr. Jackson does not quote it : per- 
haps he has not seen it. If, therefore, some of its rea- 
sonings ar6 to be found in his eloquent speech, it may 
not only show that men's interests operate, and are 
operated on, with surprising similarity, in all countries 
and climates, whenever they are under similar circum- 
stances. The African speech, as translated, is as fol- 
lows : 

** Alia Bismillah, &c. God is great, and Mahomet is 
his prophet. 

" Have these Erik a considered the consequences of 
granting their petition ? If we cease our cruises against 
the Christians, how shall we be furnished with the com- 
modities their countries produce, and which are so ne- 
cessary for us ? If we forbear to make slaves of their 
pQople, who, in this hot climate, are to cultivate our 
lands ? Who are to perform the common labours of our 
city, and of our families ? Must we not be then our 
own slaves ? And is there not more compassion and 
more favour due to us Mussulmen than to those Chris- 
tian dogs ? — ^We have now above fifly thousand slaves 
in and near Algiers. This numbeir, if not kept up by 
fresh supplies, 'will soon diminish, and be gradually 
imnihilated. .If, then, we cease taking and plundering 
the infidels' ships, and making slaves of the seamen and 
pwsengers, our lands will beeome of no value; for want 
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ef eultivition ; the renti of honsei in the city will sink 
one half; and the revennes of govenunent, arising from 
the ahare of prizes, mult be totally clestr6yed^-*And 
fi)r what f To gratify the whim of a whimsical sect, 
who would have us not only forbear making more 
slaves, but even manumit those we have. But who is 
to indemnify their masters for the loss ? WiU the state 
do it ? Is oitr treasury sufficient ? Will the Erika do it ? 
Can they do it ? Or would they, to do what thsy think 
justice to the slaves, do a greater injustice to the 
owners? And if we set on: slaves free, what is to 
be done with them ? Few of them will return to their 
native countries ; they know too well the greater hard- 
ships they must there be subject to. They will not 
embrace o^r holy religion: they will not adopt our 
manners : our people will not pollute themselves by in- 
termarring with them. Must we maintain them as 
beggars in our streets ; or suffer our properties to be 
the prey of their pillage ? for men accustomed to slave- 
ry will not work for a livelihood when not compelled. — 
And what is there so pitiable in their present condition ' 
Were they not slaves in their own countries ? Are 
not Spain, Portugal, France, and the Italian states, 
governed by despots, who hold all their subjects in 
slavery, without exception ? Even England treats her 
sailors as slaves ; for they are, whenever the govern- 
ment pleases, seized and confined in ships of war, con- 
demned not only to work, but to fight for small wages, 
or a mere subsistence, not better than our slaves are 
allowed by us. Is their condition then made worse by 
their falling into our hands ? No : thfty have only ex- 
changed one slavery for another ; and I may say a 
better : for here they are brought into a land where tha 
SUA of Islamism gives forth its light, and shines in full 
splendour, and they have an <^^portttaity of making 
themselves acquainted with the true doctrine, and 
thereby save their immortal eouls. Those who remaia 
at hhrne^have not that happiness. Sbnding the slaves 
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l^me, theni would be sendi&g them oat of Ughi into 
ilarkne^s. 

'^ I irepeat the question, what is to be done with 
tfaemP I have heard it suggested, that they may be 
planted in the wilderness, whe^re there is plenty of land 
Hot them to subsist on, ^nd wh0re they may flourish as 
a free state. — But they are, I doubt, too little disposed 
to labour without «ompulsioii^ as well as too ignorant 
to establish good government^ and the wild Arabs 
would soon molest and destroy, or again enslave them. 
W^tle serving us^ we take care to provide them with 
every thing 3 a^d they are treated with Lamanity. The 
labourers in their own countries are, as I am informed, 
worse fed, lodged, and clothed. The condition of most 
of them is therefore already mended, and requires no 
farther improvement. Here t^eir lives are in safety. 
They 9-re uot liable to be impressed for soldiers^ sgid 
forced to cut one another's Christian throats^ as in the 
war^ of their own countries. If some of tlie religiou* 
rxuid bigots, who now tease us with th^ir silly petitions, 
have, in a £t of blind zeal, freed their slaves, it was 
not generosity, it was not humanity, that moved them 
to the action ; it was from the conscious burden of a 
load of sins, and hope, from the supposed merits of so 
good a work, to be excused from damnation. — How 
grossly are they mistaken, in imagining slavery to be 
disavowed by Mie A^Qoran ! Are not the two precepts, 
la quQ|;e no more, ^ Masiters, treat your slaves with 
kindness^—Siaves, serve your masters with cheerful- 
ness and £ulelity,' clear proofs to the contrary ? Nor 
<;an the plundering of infidels be in that sacred book 
forbidden ; since it is well known from it, that God 
lUPB given the worM? and all that it contains, to his 
faithful Mussttlmea, who are to enjoy it, of right, as 
&st as they conquer it. Let us then hear no more of 
this detestable proposition, the manumission of Chris- 
tian slaves, the adoption of which would, by depreci- 
ating our lands and ho^es, and thereby depriving so 

19 
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many good citizens of their properties, create uxuTeml 
discontent, and provoke insarrectiona, to the endanger- 
ing of government, and producing general confusion. 
I have, therefore, no doY;d)t, that this wise council will 
prefer the comfort and happiness of a whole nation <^ 
true believers, to the whim of a few Erika, and dismiss 
their petition." 

The result was, as Martin tells us, that the Divan 
came to this resolution : " That the doctrine, that the 
plundering and enslaving the Christians is unjust, is 
at best problematical } but that it is the interest of this 
state to continue the practice, is clear ; therefore, let 
the petition bo r^ected/' — ^And it was rejected accord^ 
ingly. 

And since like motives are apt to produce, in the 
minds of men, like opinions and resolutions, may we 
not venture to predict, from this account, that the pe-' 
titions to the parliament of En^and for abolishing the 
slate trade, to say nothing of other legislatures, and 
the debates upon them, will have a similar conclusion. 

March 23, 1790. HISTORICUS. 



OBSERVATIONS ON WAR. 

Br the original laws of nations, war and extirpation 
were the punishment of injury. Humanizing by de- 
grees, it admitted slavery instead of death : a farther 
step was, the exchange of prisoners instead of slavery : 
another, to respect more the property of private per- 
sons under conquest, and be content with acquired do- 
liiinion. Why should not this law of nations go IH 
unproving ? Ages have intervened between its several 
steps ; but as knowledge of late increases rapidly, why 
should not those steps be quickened ? Why should it 
not be agreed to, as tho future law of nations, that in 
any war hereafter, the following description of men 
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iliai^d be. undisturbed; have the protection of both 
sidee, asid be. permitted to follow their ^orploymentB in 

s^isurity? yiz- 

1. Cultivators of the earth, because they labour for 
the subsistence of mankind. 

2., Fishermeny for the same reason.. 

3. Merchants and traders in unarmed slups, who ac- 
Qommodale different nations by communicating and 
exchanging the necessaries and conveniences of life. 

4. Artists and mechanics, inhabiting and working 
in open towns. ' . 

It is hardjly necessary .to add, that the hospitals of 
enemies should be unmolestedr*4hey ought to be as-^ 
sisted. It is for the interest of humanity in genexal^ 
that the occasions of war, and the inducements to it, 
should be diminished. If rapine be abolished, one of 
the encouragements to war is taken away ; and peace 
therefore more likely to continue and be lasting. 

The practice of robbing merchants on the high seae^ 
->ra remnant of the ancient piracy — ^though it may be 
accidentally beneficial to particular persons, is &r from 
being profitable to all engaged in it, or to the nation 
that authorizes it. In the beginning of a war some rich 
ships are surprised and taken. This encourages the 
first adventurers to fit out more armed vessels ; and 
many others to do the same. But the enemy at the 
same time become more careful, arm their merchant 
ships better, and render them not so easy to be taken : 
they go also more under the protection %>f convoys. 
Thus, while the privateers to take them are multiplied, 
the vessels subjected to be taken, and the chances of . 
profit, are diminished ; so that many cruises are made 
wherein the expenses overgo the gains y and, as is the 
case in other lotteries, though particulars have got 
prizes, the xoqbb of adventurers are losers, the whole 
expense of fitting out all ihe privateers during a war 
being much greater than the whole amount of goods 
taken. 
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Then there ie the Bfttional Iom of all the laWnf tt^ 
muky men doring the time they have been eoaspbyed 
in jobbing ; who besides spend what they get in Tbt, 
drunkenness, and debanoher y ; lese their habits of in- 
dustry ; are rarely fit for any sober busin ess after • 
peace, and serve only ti> increase the number of high- 
waymen and housebreakers. Even the undertakers, 
who have been ibrtunate, are by sudden weaHh led into 
expensive Uringf the habit of which contimiee when 
the means of supporting it eease> and finally ruins 
them : a just punishment for their having wantonly 
and unfi^lingly ruined many honest, imiocent traders 
and their famiikn, whose snbstanee wa» employed' in 
Mrving tlie common interest of mankind. 



ON THE IMPRESS OF SEA^]^N. 
Notes copied from Dr. Franklin's Writing in Pencil fn 
the Margin of Judge Fester's celebrated Argument 
in Favour of the Impressing of Seamen (published 
in the folio Edition of his Works.) 

JuDGX Poster, p. 15&, " Every man."-^The conclu- 
sion here, fVom the whole to a part^ does not seem to be 
good logic. If the alphabet should day, Let ui all fight 
for the defence of the whole ; that is equal, and may, 
therefbre, be just. But if they should say, Let ABC 
and D go out and fight for us, while we stay at home 
and sleep in whole skins ; that is not equal; and there- 
fere cannot be just. 

Jb. " Employ." — If you please. The word signifies 
engaging a man to work for me, by offering him such 
wages as are sufficient to induce him to prefer my ser- 
vice. This is very different from compelling him to 
work on such terms as I think proper. 

lb, " This service and employment," &c- — These 
are false facts. His employment and service are not 
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the sune.-^Under the merchant he goes in an unarmed 
vossel, not obliged to fight, but to transport merchan- 
dine. In the king's service he is obliged to fight, and 
'to hazard all the dangers of battle. Sickness on board 
ybf king's ships is also more common and more mortal. 
The merchants' service, too, he can quit at the end of 
the voyage ; not the king's. Also, the merchants 
wages are much higher. 

Jb. << I am rery sensible," &c. — Here are two things 
put in comparison that are not comparable : viz. injury 
to seamen, and inconvenience to trade. Inconvenience 
to the whole trade of a nation will not justify injustice 
to a single seanian. If the trade would suffer without 
his service, it is able and ought to be willing to offer 
him such wages as may induce him to afford his service 
Toluntarily. 

Page 159. *' Private mischief must be borne with 
patience, for proyenting a national calamity." Where 
is this maxim in law and good policy to be found ? And 
how can that be a maxim which is not consistent with 
common sense r If the maxim had been, that private 
mischiefs, which prevent a national calamity, ought to 
be generously compensated by the nation, one might 
understand it : but that such private mischiefs are only 
to be borne with patience, is absurd ! 

Jb. « The expedient," &c. " And," &c. (Paragraphs 
2 and 3.)— .Twenty ineffectual or inconvenient schemes 
will not justify one that is unjust. 

lb. « Upon the foot of," &c.--Your reasoning, in- 
deed, like a lie, stands but upon one foot ; truth upon 
two. 

Page 160. « Full wages."— Probably the same they 
Had in the merchants' service. 

Page 174. "I hardly admit," &c.— (Paragraph 5.) 
—When this author spetdLS of impressing, page 15^, 
he diminishes the horror of the practice as much iw 
possible, by presenting to the mind one sailor only suf- 
fering a " hardship" (as he tenderly calls it) in some 
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*' particular ea9es**oidy; and ho j^aoes ftgaiait iMa 
private mischief the incoBTenieiice to the trade of tfis 
lun^om.^ — ^Biit if, aa he aopposes ia often the etae,tbft 
aailor who ia preased and oblii^ed to serre for the de« 
fence of trado, at the rate of twanty-fivQ. ahUlinga a 
month, could get three pounda fifteen ahilUtaga in the 
merchants' aervicei yon take £rom hia^ fifty ahiUinga a 
month ; and if you hare 100,000 in your aervice^ jev 
xob this honest indnstrioufl part of aociely and their 
poor families of 250,0001. per month, or three miffiona 
a year, and at the same time obtige them to haxard 
tlieir lives in fighting for the defence of your trade ; to 
the defence of which, all ought indeed to eonftrQ>titB 
(and sailors among the rest,) in proportion to Uieir 
profits by it : but this three millions is more than their 
ahare, if they do not pay with their persons ', bnt whibn 
yon force that, methinks yon should exonse the other. 
But, it may be said, to give to the king's seamen 
merchants' wages would cost the nation too much, anA 
call for more taxes. The question then frill amotmt to 
this : whether it be just in a community, that the richer 
part should compel the poorer to fight in defence of 
them and theit properties, for such wages aa they tl^ink 
fit to allow, and punish them if they refuse ? Our au- 
thor tells us tliat it is " legal" I hate not law enough 
to dispute his authorities, but I cannot persuade my- 
self that it is equitable. I will, however, own for the 
present, that it may be lawful when necessary ; but 
then I contend that it may be used so as to produce 
the same good effects — the pttbUc security, without 
doing so much intolerable injustice as attends the im- 
pressing common seamen. — In order to be better un- 
derstood I would premise two things :— -First, That 
voluntary seamen may be had for the Service, if thay 
were sufficiently paid. The proof is, that to serve in 
the same ship, and incur the same dangers, yoa have 
no occasion to impress captains, lieutenants, seccmd 
lieutenants, midshipmen, pursers, nor many other offi- 



fi»Kt, Why, but that the profits of their places, or the 
emolttments expected, are sufficient inducements? The 
business then is, to find money, Iqr Impressing,, soO- 
laeut to make the sailors aU volunteers, as well as their 
officers ; and this without any fresh burden upon tr&de. 
*^The sefeolid of my premises is, that twenty -five shil- 
, lingfl a mouthy with his share of the salt beef, pork, and 
j^^AS-piifidiogy being fi>und sufficient for the subsistence ^ 
of & hard- working seamen^ it. will certainly be so for a 
sedealftry sdmlar or gentlemim. I wovJd then pro- 
pose to form a treasury, out of which encouragements 
te seamen should be paid. To fill this treasury, I 
would imprees a number of eivil officers, who at pre- 
sent have great salaries, oblige them to serve in tlicir 
respective offices for twenty-five shillings a month with 
their share of mess provisions, and throw the rest of 
their salaries into the seaman's treasury. If such a 
psess-warrant were given me to execute, the first I 
would press should be a Recorder of Bristol, or a 
Mr. Ju^ice Foster, because I might have need of his « 
edifying example, to show how much impressing ought 
to be borne with; for he would' certainly find, that 
though to be reduced to twenty -five shillings a month 
might be » " jtrivate mischief, yet that, agreeably to 
his maxim of law and good policy, it '^ ought to he 
home toith pattencCf* fi>r preventing a national cala- 
xnity. Then I would press the rest of the judges ; and, 
openiag the red book, I would press every civil officer 
of goivomineBt, from 501. a year salary up to 56,0001. 
which would throw an immense sum into our treasury : 
and t^ese gentlemen could not complain, since they 
would receive twenty-five shillings a month, and their 
ratiens; and this without being obliged to fight, 
l^sllj) I think I would impress * * * 
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ON THE CRIMINAL LAWS, AND THE VKP^ 
TICE OF PRIVATEERING. 

LSTTER TO BENJAMIN TAUOBAN, £Sq. 

mr DEAR FRiEiTD March 14» 178d 

Among the pamphlets you lately sent mo was onOp 
entitled, Thoughts on Executive Justice. In retora 
for that, I s^d you a French one on the same subjecti 
Observations concemant V Exdcution de V Article II. de 
la Diclaration sur le Vol. They are both addressed 
to the judges, but written, as you will see, in a very 
different spirit The English author is for hanging all 
thieves. The Frenchman is for proportioning punish- 
ments to offences. 

If we really believe, as we profess to believe, that 
the law of Moses was the law of God, the dictate of 
Divine wisdom, infinitely superior to human ; on what 
principles do we ordain death as the punishment of an 
offence, which, according to that law, was only to be 
punished by a restitution of fourfold ? To put a man to 
death for an offence which does not deserve death, is 
it not a murder ? And, as the French writer says. Doit- 
on punir utih, tUUt contre la socidU par un crime contra 
la ntture ? 

Superfluous property is the creature of society 
Simple and mild laws were sufficient to guard the pro* 
perty that was merely necessary. The savage's bow, 
his hatchet, and his coat of ^ns, were sufficiently 
secured, without law, by the fear of personal resent- 
ment and retaliation. When, by virtue of the first 
laws, part of the society accumulated wealth and grew 
powerful, they enacted others more severe, and would 
protect their property &t the expense of humanity. Thtt 
was abusing their power, and commencing a tyranny. 
If a savage, before he entered into society, had been 
told — ^^ Tour neighbour, by this nteans, may becoma 



•#iMY <if ft hiuidttid dedlf ; bttf if your broth6f , Or jTont 
mA, Of yotktmlt, kaying no deer of your own, and bein^ 
hmigfy) fAould^kill one, an in&raous death must be thd 
40&sdquence/* be would probably have ^kreferred hid 
Kb^ity, and hia common right of killing any deer, to all 
thdadirantages of society that might be proposed to him< 

Tkat it is better a hiindred guilty persons should 
esdape, than that one innocent person should suffer, id 
a maxim that has been long and generally approved ; 
Advef , that I know of, controverted. Even the san- 
gttinary author of the Thoughts agrees to it, adding 
"ifrell, " that the very thought of injured innocence, and 
miich moro that of suffering innocence, must awaken 
all our tenderest and most compassionate feelings, and 
8t lihe same time raise our highest indignation against 
the instruments of it. But," he adds, " there is no 
danger of either, from a strict adherence to the laws." 
—Really !-J-is it then impossible to make an unjust law j 
and if the law itself be unjust, may it not be the very 
" instrument" which ought " to raise the author's and 
•v6ry body*& highest indignation.'*" I see in the last, 
newspaspers ftom London, that a woman is capitally 
convicted at the Old Bailey, for privately stealing out 
of a shop some gauze, value fourteen shillings and 
threepence. Is there any proportion between th« in- 
jury done by a theft, value fourteen shillings and three- 
pence, and the punishment of a human creature, by 
death, on a gibbet P Might not that woman, by her la- 
bour', have made thfe reparation ordained by God in 
paying fourfold ? Is not all punishment inflicted beyond 
the merit of the offence, so much punishment of inno- 
cence .' In this light, how vast is the annual quantity, 
of not only injured but suffering innocence, in almost 
all the civilized states of Europe ! 

But it seems to have been thought, that this k^nd of 
iiUiocence may be punished by way of preventing 
cHmeff. I have read, indeed, of a cruel Turk in Barbary, 
yi^hd whenever he bought a new Christian slave, order- 
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•d him immediately to be hung op by the legt, and to 
reoeiTe a hundred blows o(a cudgel on the soke of his 
fbetythat the ievere sense of the punishment, and fear 
of incurring it thereafter, might prevent the faults that 
•hould merit it. Our author himself would hardly i^p- 
prove entirely of this Turk's conduct in the govern- 
ment of slaves ', and yet he appears to recommend 
something like it for the government of EngUsh sub- 
jeota, when he applauds the reply of Judge Burnet to 
the convict horse-stealer ; who, being asked what he 
had to say wby judgment of death should not pass 
against him, and answering, that it was hard to hang a 
man for only stealing a horse, was told by the judge, 
" Man, thou art not to be hanged only for stealing a 
horse, but that horses may not be stolen." The man's 
answer, if candidly examined, will, I imagine, appear 
reasonable, as being founded on the eternal principle 
of justice and equity, that punishments should be pro- 
portioned to offences ; and the judge's reply brutal and 
unreasonable, though- the writer " wishes «ill judges to 
carry it with them whenever they go the circuit, and 
tp bear it in their minds, as containing a wise reason 
for aU the penal" statutes which Jthey are called upon 
tp put in execution. It at once illustrates," says he, 
" the true grounds and reasons of all capital punish- 
ments whatsoever, namely, that every man's property, 
a^ well a^ his life, may be held sacred and inviolate." 
Is there then no .difference in value between property 
and life ? If I think it right that the crime of murder 
should be punished with death, not only as an equal 
punishment of the crime, but to prevent other murders, 
does it follow that I must approve of inflicting the same 
punishment for a little invasion on my property by 
theft ? If I am not myself so barbarous, so bloody mind- 
ed, and revengeful, as to kill a fellow cj'eature for steal- 
ing from me fourteen shillings and threepence, how 
can I approve of a law that does it ? Montesquieu, who 
was himself a judge, endeavours to impress other iflts? 



isn. He znuist have known what humane jo^l^e feel 
Oft such oceaeions, and what the effects of those feel- 
ings ; and, so far from thinking that severe and ezoes* 
•ive punishnients prevent crimes, he asserts, as quoted 
by our French writer, that 

" L'atrocite des loir en emo^che Pex^ciition. 

*^ Lonque la peine est sans mesure, oa est souvent obIig6 de 
iui preferer Pimpuoit^. 

" La cause de tous les rel&cfaemens vient de I'impuoiti^ det 
crimes, et non de la moderation des peines.'' 

It is said by those who know Europe generally, that 
there are more thefls committed and punished annuaJlly 
in England, than in all the other nations put together. 
If this be so, there must be a cause or causes for such 
a depravity in our common people. May not one be 
the deficiency of justice and morality in our national 
government, manifested in our oppressive conduct to 
subjects, and unjust wars on our neighbours ? View the 
long persisted in, unjust, monopolizing treatment of 
Ireland, at length acknowledged ! View the plundering 
government exercised by our merchants in the Indies ; 
the confiscating war made upon the American colonies; 
and, to say nothing of those upon France and Spain, 
view the late wax upon Holland, which was seen by 
impartial Europe in no other light than that of a war of 
rapine and pillage ; the hopes of an immense and easy 
prey being its only apparent, and probably its ti%e and 
real, motive and encouragement. Justice is as strictly 
due between neighbour nations, as between neighbour 
citizens, A highwayman is as mach a robber when he 
plunders in a gang, as when single ; and a nation that 
makes an unjust war is only a great gang. After em- 
ploying your people in robbing the Dutch, is it strange, 
that, being put out of that employ by peace, they still 
continue robbing, and rob one another P JPirafem, as 
the French call it, or privateering, is the universal 
bent of the English nation, at home and abroad, wherev.- 
er fettled. No loss than seven hundred privateers were, 
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^t i» Mi4) eoniBiiwoaed in Uie Imt ww I T^Mie iR«ir# 
fitted out by B(i«rchaiit8, to pi^y upga otW ni9r<te|0, 
who ba4 never done thom any kjury. I0 Uiera prcMJiy 
ftny one of those piiTate^riog merchant* of LonioDv 
who were so ready to rob the merohanfai of Amiterdao, 
that would not as readily plunder another London m^r- 
chanti of the next street, if he could do it with the Mne 
impunity ? The aviditjithe aUeni ofpttent is the same ; 
it is the fear alone of the gallows that makes the dif- 
ference. How then can a nation, which among the 
honeatest of its people, has so many thieves by incUna- 
tion, and whose government encouraged and oommis- 
sioned no less than seven hundred gangs of robbers ; 
how can such a nation have the face to oondemn ih^ 
crime in individuals, and hang up twenty of them in 
a morning ! It naturally puts one in mind of a Newgate 
anecdote. One of the prisoners complained, that in 
the night somebody had taken his buckles out of his 
shoes. ^^ What the devil !" says another, '' have w% 
then thieves amongst us ? It must not be suffered. L<et 
us search out the rogue, and pump him to death.'* 

There is, however, one late instanee of an English 
merchant who will not profit by such ill gotten gain. 
He was, it seems, part owner of a ship, which the other 
owners thought fit to employ as a letter of nutrqne, 
idiich took a number of French prizes. The booty be- 
ing siiared, he has now an agent here inquiring, by an 
advertisement in the Gazette, fijr those who have M^- 
feared the loss, in brder to make them, as far as in bka 
lies, restitution. This conscientious man is a mfX%/- 
ker. The Scotch presbyterians were formerly as ten 
der ; for there is still extant an ordinance of the te^wn 
council of Edinburgh, made soon after the Refomiar 
tion, *^ forbidding the purchase of prize goods, unAsr 
pain of losing the freedom of the burgh for evev^ «rltli 
other punishment at the will of the magistrsfen; the 
practice of making prizes being contrary to good een- 
soience, and the rule of treating Christiaii brethreai V 
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we wioiM wldi to be trda^ed ; and such goods are not 
t6 In soid by tiny godly man vritktn this burgh" ^hm 
r«ee of these godly idea in Scotland are probably ez- 
tkictt or thek prii»eiple8 abandoned, sincO) as far as 
that nation had a hand in promoting the war against 
the eolonieSy prizes and confiscations are believed to 
(have been a considerable motive. 

It has been for some time a generally received opi- 
nion; that a military man is not to inquire whether a 
war be just or unjust ) he is to execute his orders. All 
princes, who are disposed to become tyrants, musf pro- 
bably approve of this opinion, and be willing to esta- 
l^li^ it ; but is it not a dangerous one ? since, on that 
.]^rinciple, if the tyrant commands his army to attack 
^«Mt destroy not only an unoffending neighbour nationi 
%iit even his own subjects, the army is bound to obey. 
A negro slave, in our colonies, being commanded by 
^is master to rob or murder a neighbour, or do any 
other immoral act, may refuse; and the magistrate 

. 'will protect him in his refusal. The slavery then of & 
soldier is worse than ^at of a negro ! A conscientious 

- -officer, if not restrainea by the apprehension of its being 
inq»nted to another cause, may indeed resign, rather 
^lan be employed in an unjust war ; but the private- 
men are slaves for life ; and they are, perhaps, inca- 
pable of judging for themselves. We can only lament 
their fi&te, and still more that of a sailor, who is often 
dragged by force from his honest occupation, and com- 
pelled to imbrue his hands in perhaps innocent blood. 
Batf methinks, it well behoves merchants (men more 
enlightened by their education, and perfectly free from 
•ny such force or obligation) to consider well of the 
jttstlee of a war,<before they voluntarily engage a gang 
'of ruffians to attack their fellow merchants of a neigh- 
iMuring nation, to plunder them of their property, and 
perhaps min them and their families, if they yield it ; 
or to wound, maim, and murder them, if they endea- 
TOur to defend it. Yet these things are^one by Chris- 
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tian merehaats, whether a war be juit or nnjiut \ and 
it can hardly be just on both sides. They are done by 
English and American merchants, who, nevertheleffly 
complain of private theft, and hang by doiens the 
thieves they have taught by their own example. 

It is high time, for the sake of humanity, that a stop 
were put to this enormity. . The United States of Ame- 
rica, though better situated than any European nalion 
to make profit by privateering (most of the trade pf Eu- 
rope with the West Indies, passing before their doors) 
are, as far as in them lies, endeavouring to abolish the 
practice, by offering, in all their treaties with other 
powers, an article, engaging solemnly, that, in case of 
future war, no privateer shall be commissioned on either 
side ; and that unarmed merchant ships, on both sideSi 
shall pursue their voyages unmolested.* This will be 

* This offer having been accepted by the late King of Prus- 
sia, a treaty of amity and commerce was concluded between 
that monarch and the United States, containing the fbllowin' 
Jkumane, philantlirophic article; in the formation of which 
l>r. Frenklio, as one of tlie American plenipotentiaries, was 
principally concerned, viz. 

Art. XXUI. If war should ariso^tween the two contract- 
mg parties, the merchants of either country, then reading in 
the other, shall be allowed to remain nine months to collect 
their debts and settle their affairs, and may de{>art freely, car- 
rying off all their effects witliout molestation or hinderance ; and 
ail women and children, scholars of every faculty, cultivators 
of the earth, artisans, manufacturers, and fishermen, unarmed, 
and inhabiting unfortified towns, villages, and places, and, in 
general, all omers whose occupations are for the common sub- 
sistence and benefit of mankind, shall be allowed to cooiioue 
their respective employments, and shall not be molested in 
tlieir persons, nor shall their houses or roods be burnt, or ether* 
wise destroyed, nor their fields wasted by the armed forre of 
the enemy into whose power, by the events of war, thejr may 
happen to fall ; but if any thing is necessary to be taksn from 
them for the use of such armed force, the san^e shall be paid for 
at a reasonable price. 'And alt merchant and trading vessels 
employed in exchanging the products of difi^ent places, and 
thereby rendering the necessaries, conveniences, and oomfbrtrs 
of human life more easy to be obtained, and more general, shall 
be allowed to pass free and unmolested : and neither of the 
contracting powers shall grant or issue any commission to any 
private armed vessels, empcweriog them to takd or destroy 
•uch trading vessels, or interrupt such commerce. 
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ft happy improvement of the law of nations. The hu- 
mane^and the just cannot but wish general suceetMi to 
the proposition. 

. With unchangeable esteem and affection, 

I am, my dear friend, 

Ever yours, 

REMARKS CONCERNING THE SAVAGES 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 

Savages we call them, because their manners differ 
from ours, which we think the perfection of civility j 
they think the same of theirs.' 

Perhaps if we could examine the manners of dif- 
ferent nations with impartiality, we should find no peo- 
ple so rude a^ to be without any rules of politeness ; nor 
any so polite as not to have some remains of rudeness. 

The Indian men, when young, are hunters and war 
riors ; when old, counsellors ; for all their government 
is by the. counsel or advice of the sages : there is no 
force, there are no prisons, no officers, to compel obe- 
dience, or inflict punishment. Hence they genesally 
study oratory ; the best speaker having the most in- 
fluence. The Indian women till the ground, dress the 
food, nurse and bring up the children, and preserve and 
hand down to posterity the memory of public transac- 
tions. These employments of men and women are ac- 
eounted natural and honourable . Having few artificial 
wants, they have abundance of leisure for miprovement 
in conversation. Our laborious, manner of life, com- 
pared with theirs, they esteem slavish and base ; and 
the learning on which we value ourselves, they regard 
as frivolous and useless. An instance of this occurred 
at the treaty of Lancaster, in Pennsylvania, anno 1744^ 
between the government of Virginia and the Six Na- 
tions. After the principal business was settled, the 
commissioners from Virginia acquainted the Indians 
by a speech, that there was at Williamsburgh a college, 
with a fund, for educating Indian youth ; and if the 
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ckaefii tif the Six NaitioM vrould send down half « dozen 
«f their eenfl to that college, the goYemmenfc wcfold take 
«are that they should be well provided for, and in- 
structed in idl the learning of the white people. It is 
one of the Indian rules of politeness not to answer a 
public j^oposition the same day that it is made : they 
think it would be treating it as a light matter, and that 
they show it respect by taking time to consider it, as 
of a matter important. They therefore deferred their 
answer till the day following : when their speaker be- 
gan, by expressing their deep sense of the kindness of 
the Virginia government, in making them that ofier } 
** for we know," says he, " that you highly esteem the 
kind of learning taught in those colleges, and that the 
maintenance of our young men, while with you, wouI4 
be very expensive to you. We are convinced, there- 
fore, that you mean to do us good by your proposal ; 
and we thank you heartily. But you who are wise 
must know, that, different naiions have difierent cpn- 
ceptions of things ; and you will therefore not take it 
amiss, if our ideas of this kind of education happen not 
to be the same with yours. We have had some expe- 
rience of it ; several of our young people were formerly 
brought up at the colleges of the northern provinces ', 
they were instructed in all your sciences ; but when 
they came back to us, they were bad runners ; ignorant 
of every means of living in the woods ; unable to bear 
either cold oi hunger ; knew neither how to build a 
cabin, take a deer, or kill an enemy ; spoke our lan- 
guage imperfectly } were therefore neither fit for hun- 
ters, warriors, or counsellors: they were totally good for 
notliing. We are however not the less obliged by your 
kind offer, though we doclino accepting of it ; and to 
show our grateful sense of it, if the gentlemen of Vir* 
giaia will send us a dozen of their sons, we will take 
great care of their educaXion, instruct them in all we 
know, and make men of them." 

Having frequent occasions to hold public councils. 
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they have acquired great order and decency in conduct- 
ing them. The old men sit in the foremost ranks, the 
warriors in the next, aad the women and children in 
the hindmost. The business of the women is to take 
exact notice of what passes, imprint it in their memo- 
ries, for they have no writing, and communicate it to 
the children. They are the records of the council, a(id 
they preserve tradition of the stipulations in treaties a 
hundred years back ; which, when we compare with 
our writings, we always find exact. He that would 
speak rises. The rest ol^serve a profound silence. 
When he has finished, and sits down, they leave him 
five or six minutes to recollect, that, if he has omitted 
any thing he intended to say, or has any thing to add, 
he may rise again and deliver it. To interrupt another, 
even in common conversation, is reckoned highly inde- 
cent. How different this is from the conduct of a po 
lite British House of Commons, where scarce a day- 
passes without some confusion, that makes the speaker 
hoarse in calling to order ; and how different from the 
mode of conversation, in many polite companies of Eu« 
rope, where, if y^ do not deliver your sentences with 
great rapidity, you are cut off in the middle of it by 
the impatient loquacity of those you converse with, 
and never suffered to finish it ! 

The politeness of these savages in conversation is 
indeed carried to excess ; since it does not permit them 
to contradict or deny the truth of what is asserted in 
their presence. By this means they, indeed, avoid dis- 
putes ; but then it becomes difficult to know their 
minds, or what impression you make upon them. The 
missionaries, who have attempted to convert them to 
Christianity, all complain of this as one of the great 
difficulties of their mission. The Indians hear with 
patience the truths of the gospel explained to them, 
and give their usual tokens of assent and approbation .- 
you would think they were convinced. No such mat- 
ter — ^it is mere civility. ^ 
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A Svedish miniBter having assembkid tlie oliMfiiof 
the Sasquehaniuh Iiutiaas, made a sermon to tfaeiii)«A- 
qnainting them with the principal historical ft^ts tm 
which our reli^n is founded : such as the fall of cnir 
first parents by eating an apple ; the coming of Chriil 
to repaic.the mischief; his miraeles and sufferings, &c. 
*-When he had finished, an Indian orater stood up to 
thank him. " What you have told us/* says iie, *' is all 
very good. It is indeed bad to eat apples. It is better 
to make them all into cider. We are much obliged 
by your kindness in comiftg so far to tell us those 
things which you have heard fr<»m your mothers. In 
return, I will tell you some of those which we have 
heard from ours. 

'' la the beginning, our fathers had only tiie flesh of 
animals tb subsist on ; and if their hunting was -unsuc- 
cessful, they were starving. Two of our young hunters 
having killed a deer, made a fire in tl^e woods to broil 
some parts of it. When they were about to satisfy 
their hunger, they beheld a beautiful young woman de- 
scend from the clouds, and seat herself on that hiU 
which you see yonder among the blu||pnountains. They 
said to each other, It is a spirit that perhaps has smelt 
our broiled venison, and wishes to eat of it ', let ua 
offer some to her. They presented her with the tongue . 
she was pleased with the taste of it, and said, * Your 
kindness shall be rewarded. Come to this place afler 
thirteen moons, and you shall find something that will 
be of great benefit in nourishing you and your children, 
to the latest generations.' They did so, and to their 
surprise, found plants they had never seen before ; but 
which, from that ancient time, have been constantly 
cultivated among us, to our great advantage. Where 
her right hand had touched the ground, they found 
maize ; where her left hand touched it, they found kid- 
ney-beans ; and where her backside had sat on it, they 
found tobacco." The good missionary, disgusted with 
this idle tale, said, " What I delivered to you were 
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ered truths ; but what you tell me k mere fshfo, fiction, 
and &lsehoo<L" The Indian, offended, replied, ^'Mj 
brother, it seems your &iends have not done you jus- 
tice in your education ; they have not well instructed 
jfovL in the rules of common civility. Ton saw tliat we, 
who understand and practise those rules, believed all 
your stories, why do you refuse to believe ours ?" 

When any of them come into our towns, our people 
are apt to crowd round them, gaze upon them, and in- 
<}onmiode them where they desire to be private : this 
they esteem great rudeness, and the effect of the want 
of instruction, in the rules of civility and good manners. 
/< We have," say they, " as much curiosity as you, and 
when you come into our towns, w^ wish fox opportd- 
nities of looking at you ; bat for this purpose we hide 
ourselves behind bushes, where you are to pass, and 
never intrude ourselves into your company." 

Their manner of entering one another's villages has 
likewise its rules. It is reckoned uncivil in travelling 
fitrangers to enter a village abruptly, without giving 
notice of their approach.' Therefore, as soon as they 
arrive within hearing, they stop and halloo, remaining 
there till invited to enter. Two old men usually come 
out to them and lead them in. There is in every vil- 
lage a vacant dwelling, called the stranger's house. 
Here they are placed, while the old men go round from 
hut to hut, acquainting the inhabitants that strangers 
are arrived, who are probably hungry and weary, and 
every one sends them what he can spare of victuals, 
and ricins to repose on. When the strangers are re- 
freshed, pipes and tobacco are brought : and then, but 
not before, conversation begins, with inquiries who they 
axe, whither bound, what news, &c. and it usually ends 
wiUi offers of service, ir the strangers have occasion 
for guides, or any necessaries for continuing their jour 
ney ; and nothing is exacted for the entertainment. 

The same hoi^itality, esteemed among them as a 
principal virtue, is practised by private persons; of 
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which Conrad Weisery our interpreter, gave me the 
following instance. He had been naturalized among 
the Six Nations, and spoke well the Mohuck language. 
In going through the Indian country, to carry a mes- 
sage from our governor to the council at Owmdaga, he 
called at the habitation of CanaseetegOf an old ac- 
quaintance, who embraced him, spread furs for him to 
sit on, placed before him some boiled beans and veni- 
son, and mixed some rum and water for his drink. 
When he was well refreshed, and had ht his pipe, Ca- 
nassetego began to converse with him : asked him how 
he had fared the many years since they had seen each 
other, whence he then came, what occasioned the jour- 
ney, &c. Conrad answered all his questions; and 
when the discourse began to flag, the Indian, to con- 
tinue it, said, " Conrad, you have lived long among 
the white people, and know something of their cus- 
toms ; I have been sometimes at Albany, and have ob- 
served, that once in seven days they shut up their shops, 
and assemble all in the great house ; tell me what it is 
for ? What do they do there ?" " They meet there,** 
says Conrad, ^^ to hear and learn good things.* <' I do 
not doubt,'* says the Indian, 'Hhat they tell you so ; 
they have told me the same : but I doubt the truth of 
what they say, and I will tell you ray reasons. I went 
lately to Albany, to sell my skins, and buy blankets, 
knives, powder, rum, &c. You know I used generally 
to deal with Hans Hanson ; but I was a little inclined 
this time to try some other merchants. However, I 
called first upon Hans, and asked him what he would 
give for beaver. He said he could not give more than 
four shillings a pound : but, says he, I cumot talk onbiv 
siness now } this is the day when we meet together to 
learn good things, and I am going to the meeting. So 
I thought to myself, since I cannot do any business 
to-day, I may as well go to the meeting too, and I 
went with him. There stood up a man in bhusk, and 
began to talk to the people very angrily. I did ne^ 
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viaisTstand what ho said : but, p«r«6iviiig that hb took- 
^ much At me and at Hai»oii} I imaging he wttt an- 
gtj «t seeing me there ; 00 I weM ^t) Mt down tutet 
the house, 4ttQck fir6, imd lit my pipe, waiting till the 
n^etuig should break up. I thought loo, that the man 
had moAtioned something of beaver *, I saspectod it 
dught be the subject of their meeting. So, when they 
came out, I accosted mj merchant, ^ Well, Hans,' says ^ 
I, ' I hope you have agreed to give more than four shil* 
lings a pound.' * No,' says he,^ t cannot give so much ; 
I cannot give more than three shillings and sixponce.' 
I then spoke to several other dealers, but they idl sung 
the same song, three and sixpence, three and sixpence. . 
TiuB made it clear to me that my suspicion was right ^ 
and that, whatever they pretended of meeting to learn 
/oO(f things, the real purpose was to consult how to 
cheat Indians in the price of beaver. Consider but ft 
little, Conrad, and you must be of my opinion. If they 
met so often to learn good things^ they would certainly 
have learned some before this time. But they are still 
ignorant. Ton know our practice. If a white man, 
in travelling through our country, enters one of our ca- 
bins, we all treat him as I do you ; we dry him if he is 
wet, we warm him if he is cold, and give him meat and 
drink, that he may allay his thirst and hunger ', and We 
spread soft fturs for him to rest and sleep on : we demand 
nothing in return.* But if I go into a white man^ 
boose at Albany, and ask for victuals and drink, they 
say, Where is your money ? and if I have none, they say/ 

* It is remarkable that, ia all aees and countries, hospitality 
has)>een albwed as the virtue of diose, whom the civilized 
were pleased to call barbariaDS : the Greeks celebrated the 
Scy^ans for it ; the Saracens possessed it eminently^ and it 
is to this day the reiffnii^ virtue of the wild Arabs. St. Paul, 
too^in the relation of his voyage and shipwreck, on the island 
of Melita, says, '* The barbarous people showed us no little 
kindness ; for they kindled a fire, and received us every one, 
because of the present rain, and because of the cold." This 
note is taken from a small collection of Franklin's papers,, 
printed for Dilly. 
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Get out, jott Indian dog. Ton roe tliat theylnve not 
learned thoee littie good things that we need no meet- 
ings to be instmcted in, because our mothers tanglit 
them us when we were children ; and therefore it is 
impossible their meetings should be, as they say, ibr 
any such purpose, or have any such effect ; they are 
only to contrive the diealing of Indians in the price of 
heaver" 



TO MR. DUBOURG. 
coRCEiuniro the dissensions between England and 

AMERICA. 

London, October 2, 1770. 
« I SEE, with pleasure, that we think pretty much alike 
on the subjects of English America. We of the colo- 
nies have never insisted that we ought to be exempt 
from contributing to the common expenses neceflsary 
to support the prosperity of the empire. We only a»> 
sort that,haviiig parliaments of our own, and not having 
representatives in that of Great Britain, our parliaments 
are the only judges of what we can and what we ought 
to contribute in this case ; and that the Engfieh par* 
liament has no right to take our money without our 
consent. In fact, the British empire is not a single 
state ; it comprehends many ; and though the parUa- 
ment of Great Britain has arrogated to itself the power 
of taxing the colonies, it has no more right to do eo 
than it £as to tax Hanover. We have the same klag, 
but not the same legislatures. 

The dispute between the two countries has already 
lost England many millions sterling, which it has lost 
in its commerce, and America has in this respect 
been a proportionable gainer. This commerce consist- 
ed principally of superfluities ; objects of luxury and 
fashion, which we can well do without ; and the resolu 
tion we have formed, of importing no more till our 
grievances are redressed, has enabled many of our in* 
^t manufactures to take root ; and it will not be easy 
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to make our people abaBdon them in UmB, even 
ahottld a connexion more cordial than ever succeed the 
present troubles;—! have, indeed, no doubt, that the 
narUament of Enghind will finally abandon its present 
pretensions, and leave us to the peaceable enjoyment 
ctfour rights and privileges. ^^^^^^^^ 



A COMPARISON 

I 

OF THE 

CONDUCT OF THE ANCIENT JEWS. AND OF THE ANTI-FED£- 

BALISTS IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

A ZKALOUS advocate for the proposed Federal Consti- 
tution in a certain public assembly said, that " the re- 
pugnance of great part of mankmd to good government 
was such, that he beUeved that if an angel from hea- 
ven was to bring down a con^itution formed there for 
our use, it would nevertheless meet with violent oppo- 
sition."— He was reproved for the supposed extrava- 
gance of the sentiment ; and he did not justify it.— 
FrobaWy it might not have immediately occurred to 
him, that the experiment had been tried, and that the 
event was recorded in the most faithfcl of all histories, 
the Holy Bible; otherwise iie might, as it seenis to 
me, have supported his opinion by that unexceptiona- 
hie authority. 

The Supreme Being had been pleased to nourish up 
« single fwnily, by continued acts of his attentive pro- 
vidence, until It became a great people : and having 
rescued them from bondage by many miracles per- 
formed by his servant Moses, he personally delivered 
to that chosen servant, in presence of the whole nation, 
a constitution and code of laws for their observance ; 
accompanied and sanctioned with promises of great re- 
wards, ^^IiA threats of severe punishments, as the con- 
sequence of their obedience or disobedience 
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Thli flODstitiitioii, thoQf^h the Ihaif bnMif w^arta 
be at its head (and it is therefore cmUed hy politkel 
writers a theocracy) eould not be eairied into 9mietm- 
lion bat by meaas of his miftutors ; Awrott aai his 
sons were therefore commissioned to be, witii MeMi, 
the first established ministry i^the new. govenuBentr 

One would have thoaght, that the appointment ef 
men, who had distinguished themselves in procuring 
the liberty of their nation^ and had haxarded their lives 
in openly opposing the will of a powerful monar^ who 
would have retamed that nation in slavery » might faaTe 
been an appointment acceptable to a grateful people ; 
and that a constitution framed for them by the Deity 
himself might on that account have been a^eore of a 
universal welcome reception. Tet there were, 'm Avery 
one of the thirteen tribes^ some discontented) reslleM 
spirits, who were eontinually exciting them io veje^t 
the proposed new government, and this firom varimts 
motives. , 

Ma^y still retained an affection for Egypt, the:taai4 
of their nativity ; aud these, whenever they fblt^my itk 
convenience or hardship, though the natural and un 
avoidable effect of their change of aituatioii, exolidiiMd 
against their, leaders as the authors of tbek tro«ible; 
and were not only for returning into figypt, but lor 
stonily their deliverers.* • Those inclined tp-id^try 
were ^spleased that their golden calf waa destroyed. 
Many of the chiefs thought the new constitatiMiBt%^fe£ 
be injurious to their particular interests, tha* the pro- 
fitable places would be engrossed hy the ftmiHes-tmd 
friends of Moses and ^ron, and oChe!:s equally w«U 
born ezcluded.t — In Josephus, and the TalmM, vre 

* Numbers, chap. xiv. 

t Nttinbers, chap. xvi. ver. 3. ** And Ihey gafliered them- 
selves Nwpether against Moses ajxl against Aaron, and sidd unto- 
theni, Ye take too nuich upon you, seeine all the coQgrt^« 
tiori are holv, every one or them,— whersKHne then lift ye up 
yourselves above the congregation T" 
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iiUQi So(fa» pm^mHtaHf not to fiilly hormted In tlur 
8efft|>tiire. We kte tlwre %o\d, *^ that Korah was am^ 
liitiwus of ilieptiatfttiood ; and ofieikded that it was eon* 
Ibrrad on Aafoa ; and thia^ as he said, by the aatho- 
Bity of Moeesmdy, unMottf ^Ae eonsertt of the people. 
fie aeewMd MoBea ^ hairiiig, hj rartous arti&ses, frao- 
dttleoUy obtained the goTermitenty and depriTed the 
]^eo|^le of their Ubeities ; and of conspiring with Aaron 
to perpetuate the tyranny in their family. Thw, 
though Korah's reai motive was the supplanting of 
Asr(m» he persaaded the people that he meant only the 
public good ; and they^ moved by his insinuation^ be- 
gan to cry out, — * Let us maintain the common liberty 
of our respeetive tribes ; we have freed ourselves from 
the slavery imposed upon us by the Egyptians, and 
shall we suiieF ourselves to be made slaves hj Moses . 
If we most have a master, it were better to return to 
Fharaoh, who at lei^t Ced us with bread and onions, 
than to serve this new tyrant, who by his operations. 
ha»brought us Into danger of famine.* Then they call- 
ed in question the reaiety of his conferences with Go^ ; 
and objected to the privacy of the meeting, and the 
preventing any of the people from being present at the 
colloquies, or even approaching the place, as grounds 
of gresA so^icion. They accused Moses also ofpecu' 
UUion; as embezzling part of the golden s^ons and 
the silver chargers, that the princes had offered at the 
dedication of the altar,* and the offerings of gold by 
the common people,t as well as most of the poll-tax ;t 
and Aaron they accused of pocketing much of the gold, 
of which he pretended to have made a molten <;all*. 
Besides peculation, they charged Moses with ambition ; 
to gratify which paswon, he had, they said, deceived 
the people, by promising to bring them to a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey : instead of doing which, he 
had brought thera from such a land ; and that he 

* Nvmheis, chap, vli. f Exodus, chap. zxxv. ver. 2S. 
^ Numbers, chap. iii. and Exodus, chap. xxz. 
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thoii^ light of on this mischief, proiFided he cofM 
make himself an abeolato prisce.* That, to Alport 
the new dignity with eplendour in hie ftiBiljr» the put* 
tial poll-tax already levied and givea to Aaioaf waato 
be followed by a general one,t which would ytohtkAf 
be aogmented from time to time, if he were euffofed to 
go on promulgating new laws, on pretence of new ee* 
eaeional reyelations of the Divine will, till their whole 
fortunes were devoured by that aristocracy.** 

Moses denied the charge of peculation ; sad his ee- 
cusers were destitute of proofis to support it ; tiiotigh 
facts f if real, are in their nature tsapable of proof. ^ I 
have not," said he, (with holy confidence in the pre- 
sence of God,) '< I have not taiken from this people the 
value of an ass, ntyr done them any other injory." But 
his enemies had made the charge, and with some i^lic- 
cess among the populace ; for no kind of accusation is 
so readily made, or easily believed, by knaves, ite the 
accusf^tion of knavery. 

In fine, no less than two hundred and fifty of the 
principal men, " &mous in the congregation, men of 
renown,"^ heading and exciting the mob, worked them 
up to such a pitch of frenzy, that they called out, Stone 
'em, stone 'em, and thereby secure our liberties ; tmd 
let us choose other captions, that they may lead us 
back into Egypt, in case we do not succeed in reducing 
the Canaanites. 

On the whole, it appears that the Israelites were a 
people jealous of their new-acquired liberty, which 
jealousy was in itself no fault : but that, when they 
sttfTered it to be worked upon by artful men, pretending 
public good, with nothing really in view but private 
interest, they were led to oppose the establishment of 

* Numbers, chap. xvi. ver. 13. " Is it a small thii&r that 
thou bast brought us up out of a land flowing with miUc and 
honey, to kill us in this wilderness, except that thou make thy* 
self altogether a prince over us !" 

t Ibid. chap. iii. ^ Exodus, chap. 

§ Numbers, chap, xvi 
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^0am nefW eonstitutioa, whereby they brought upon 
^bMBoelTes much iiMSonvenience and misfortooe. It 
ifortherappesrB&om thesaine mestimsble history, that 
wfaea, alter many ages, the constitution had become eld 
vtadmiK^abtued, and an amendment of it was pro- 
^ posed, the populace, as they had accused Moses of the 
ambition of making himself a prince, and cried out, 
Stone htm, sfcone him ; so, excited by their high priests 
and scribes, they exchdmod against the Messiah, that 
he aimed at becoming King of the Jews, and cried, 
Craoify him> crucify him. From all which we may 
gather, that popular opposition to a public measure is 
no proof 6f its iijipropriety, even though the opposition 
1^ excited and beaded by men of distinction. 
' To conclude, I beg I may not be understood to infer, 
that jour general convention was divinely inspired when 
it Ibittied the new federal constitution, merely because 
that ooostitotiott has been unreasonably and vehement- 
ly opposed ; yet, I must own, I have so much faith in 
the general government of the world by Providence, 
that I can hardly conceive a truisaetion of such mo* 
mentous importance to. the welfare of millions now ex- 
istingvand to exist in the posterity of a great nation, 
i^unild be suffered to pass without being in some degree 
influenced, guided, and governed by that omnipotent, 
omnipresent, and ben^cent Ruler, in whom sdl inf%« 
rior spirits live, and'move, and have their being. 

NAUTICAL AFFAIRS. 
THot7GH Britain bestows more attention to trade 
than any other nation, and though it be the general 
opinion, that the safety of their state depends upon her 
navy alone ', yet it seems not a little extraordinary, that 
most43f the great improvements in ship-building have 
originated abroad. The best sailing vessels in the 
royal navy have in general been French prizes. This, 
^though it may admit of exceptions, cannot be upon the 
tfhole disputed. 



Nor 10 BoM^Q eotureljr ioatteiitiTe tontvtltNlHMw 
tare ; though it U no wImto pcimtiiMly ttiifbit Mi 
thope who devise iia|uroveiDeiito kave nUoa ttn«ppor- 
lunitj of bringing them into prantioe. Wluft a pitjr it 
is, thftt no contri?4nce should hn adoptedi for eoAeon^ 
tsating the knowledge that different indnridnalii attain 
in this art, into one comnion foeue, if the expcetiion 
majr be admitted. Our endea¥onrs ahafl not be want* 
ing to ooUeet together, in the b9«t way W9 €an» the 
scattered hints that shall .ooonr nnder this Mtad, not 
doubting but the public will reeeive with Ibvonr thii 
huinble attempt to waken the attenidcHi to a eobjeet nf 
such great national impoctanee. 

Dr. Franklin, among the other inqniries that had 
engaged his attention, Juring a long life spent in the 
uninterrupted pursuit of useiul inproenmenls, didnot 
let this eseape his notice ; and many useAil hditts, tend* 
iug to perfept the art of navigation, and to melioraM 
the condition of seafaring people, ocenr in lue mofki 
In Franpa, the art of oonstracting ships has long heeop 
a favourite study* and many inqprovements in tfaafc 
branch have originated with them. Among the lait of 
the Frenchmen, who have made any oannderasble ini« 
provement in this r^pect, is M. Le Bey,wiiDhase«ii-> 
Btructed a vessel well adapted tosaU in riven, whew 
thff depth of water is inconsiderable, and that jr^t 
capable of being nayjygated at sea with gMai 
This he effected in a great measure by the particular 
mode of rigging, which gave the mariners much 
greater power over the vessel than they could hare 
when of the usual construction. 

I do not hear that this improvement has in any ease 
been adopted in Britain. But the advantages that 
would result from having a vessel of small draught of 
water to sail with the same steadiness,and to lie equally 
near the wind, as one may do that is sharper built, are 
so obvious, that many persons have been desirous of 
failing upon some way to effect it. About L>onden> thie 
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^lldtlMftt tdklMnpted by meaiw of lee boards (A, eo&tri- 

.T^aea now so gvasnXLy known aa not to require to h% 

,her9 pajEtieuIiuly described) and not without efl^ct. 

Blit the'se are Bubjeet to certain ineohveniences, thftt 

iTftnder tbe ufM> of tbem in many eaq^a ineligible, 

.Others have attempted to effect the purpose by bttiltt- 
iog vc88^ with more than one keel ; and this contri- 
vancet. when adopted upon proper principles, promises 
to be attended with the happiest effects. But hitherto 
that ^eems to have been scarcely adrerted to. Time 
will be neeessfory to eradicate c<»nmon notions of very 
old standing) before this ean be effectually done. 

Mr. W. Brodie, shipmaster in Leith, has lately 
•dopted a centrivanoe for this purpose, that seems to be 
at the same time very simple and extremely efficacious. 
Necessity, in this ease, as in many others, was the mo* 
ther of invention. He had a small, flat, ill built boat, 
which was so ill constructed as scarcely to admit of 
etatying a bit of sail on any occasion, and which was 
at the aune time so heavy to bo rowed, that he found 
gr^at diffiecdty in using it for his ordinary occasions. 
In reflecting on the means that might be adopted for 
giving this useless oable such a hold of the water as to 
admit of his employing a sail when he found it neces- 
•ary, it>readily occurred that a greater depth of keel 
would have this tendency. But a greater depth of keel, 
though it would have been useful for this purpose, he 
easily foresaw, would make his boat be extremely in- 
convenient on many other occasions. To effect both 
purponeSy he thoUj^ht of adopting a mo\^eable keel, 
which would admit of being let down or taken up at 
pleasure. This idea he immediately carried into effect, 
by fixing a bar of. iron of the depth he wanted, along 
each nde of tlie keel, moving upon hinges that admit- 
ted of be4ng moved in. one direction, but which could 
not. be bent back, in the opposite direction. Thus, hy 
mean^ of a small chain fixed to each end, these movea- 
ble keels cpviiid bo easily lifted up at pleasure ', so that 

21* 
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wbeo Ija wm ratmring into a hcrboor, or db ort wili i| 
tie liad cniy to lift up his keels, ajid tiie boatwtsttr^a- 
pfMe of being iQwiNBLged ibero, ss if ha had wanted them 
•9tirelj( i and wheft he vent oak to aea, whefe tiMie 
was depth enough, by letting th0m down, the lea keel 
took a firm hold of the water (whHe the other Aoated 
loose,) and gave such a steadineai to ail its movemevM, 
as can scarcely bo coneeiyed by those who hare nit 

mperienced it* 

This gentleman one day carried me out witii him in 
his boat to tiy it. We made two ezpMhnents. At 
first, with a moderate breeie, when the movaahie keels 
were kept up, the boat^ when laid as near the wind as 
it could go, made an angle with the wake of about 
thirty degrees ; bat when the keels were let down, the 
same angle did not exceed 0ve or six degrees, baing 
nearly parallel wi^ the course. 

At another time, the wind was right a4ioad, a bHik 
bree^. When we began to boat up against it, a tn^ 
ing sloop was very near us, steering the same eourse 
with us. This sloop went through the water a good 
deal faster than we could : but in the course of tw6 
hours beating to windward, we tond that the aloo|^ 
was left behind two feet in three *, though it is eertaiay 
that if oi^r false keels had not been let down, wo coidd. 
scarcely, in that situation, have advanced one foot for 
her three. ' 

It is unnecessary to point out to seafaring men the 
benefits that may be derived firom this eontrivanee in 
certain circumstances, as these wiH be very obrioosto 
them. 

I70RTH-WEST PASSAGE. 

Notwithstanding the many fruitless attempts that 
have been made to discover a north-west passage hito 
the South Seas, it would seem that this important geo- 
graphical question is not yet fully decided ; fi»r at 4 
meeting of the Academy of Sciences, «jl Paris, held on 
the 13th of November last, M. Bauche, first geogra- 
pher to the king, read a curious memoir concerning the 
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^■tlhtNktpasM^a. M. de Mendoza, oft inteUiifeiit 
cifAaia of « vessel in the serriee of Spain, charged witlL 
the «ai»of farmer establiehments favonrable to tii.e qia- 
riat, has made a oarefal examination of the archives 
of several departments : there he has found the rela- 
iio^a of a voy4|^ mada in the year 1598 by Lore^ixo 
D^rseso de Maldo&ada. There it appears, that at the 
«iitiy into Diivis's Straits, north lat. 60 degrees and 
98 of loagkode, counting from the first meridt^, be 
tOfned to the west, leaving Hudson's Bay on the south; 
and Baffin's Bay on the north. Arrived at lat. 65 and 
SSft, he went towards the north by the Straits of La- 
bf adof , till he reached 76 and S78 ; and, finding him- 
•iif'in tbe ley Sea, he turned south-west to lat. GO and 
d)5, where he found a strait, which separates Asia 
§t4sm Araeriea, by which he entered into the South Seat 
Which he called the Straits of Anian. This passage 
.ougH to be, aecordmg to M. Bauche, between Wil- 
liam's Sound and Motmt St. Ellas. The Russians aAd 
Oiptain Cook have not observed it, because it is ver^ 
xiarrow. But it is to be wished, that this important 
.discovery should be verified, which has been overlook 
ed for two eenturiat, in spite of the attempts which 
iiavo been made on Uiese coasts. M. Bauche calls this 
pSMage the Straits of Ferrer. 



POSITIONS TO BE EXAMINED. 

1. All fimd, or subsistence fo|> mankind, arises firom 
the earth or waters. 

3. Necessaries of life that are not (bods, and all 
otiier conveniences, have their value estimated by the 
pr<^ortion of food consumed while . we are employad 
in procuring them. 

3. A small people with a large territory, may sub 
Ast on the productions of nature, with no other labour 
ttei that of gathering the vegetables and catching the 
animals. 
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4. A lirgd pec^Ie with a small territory, iiad tlMflU 
inittfficMnt } and, to subBist, most labour the eirtK, to 
majLe it produce greater quantities of vegetable food, 
suitable to the nourishment of men, and of the animals 
they intend to eat. 

5. From this labour arises a great increase of vege* 
table and animal food, and of matorials for clothing ; 
as flaz, wool, silk, &c. The superfluity of these Is 
wealth. With this wealth we pay for the labour em- 
ployed in building our houses, cities, &c. wliich are 
therefore only subsiatence thus metamorphosed. 

6. Manufactures are only another shape into which 
80 much prorisiona and subsistence are turned, as wer» 
in value equal to the manufactures produced. This 
appears from hence, that the manufacturer does not, is 
fact, obtain from the employer, for his labour, more 
than a mere subsiatonce, including raiment, fuel, and 
shelter; all which derive their value from the provi- 
aions consumed in procuring them. 

7. The produce of the earth, thus converted inU> 
manufactures, may be more easily carried into distant 
markets, than before such conversion. 

8. Fair commerce is where etfiial valuss are ex 
changed for equal, the expense of transport included. 
Thus, if it costs A in England, as mUjph labour and 
charge to raise a bushel of wheat, as it costs B in 
France to produce four gallons of wine, then are tour 
gallons of wine the fair exchange for a bushel of wheat, 
A and B meeting at a half distance with their commo- 
dities to make the exchange. The advantage of this 
fair commerce is, that each party increases the number 
of his enjoyments, having, instead of wheat alone, or 
wine alone, the use of both wheat and wine. 

9. Where the labour and expense of producing both 
commodities are known to both parties, bargains will 
generally be fair and equal. Where they are known 
to one party only, bargains will often be unequal, 
knowledge taking its advantage of ignorance. 

10. Thus he that carries a thousand bushels of wheat 



abroad to sell, may Bot probably obtain so g^reot a pro- 
fit thereof mi \£ he hs4 tot ti]nk«4 tlM wheat into 
manufactures, by subsisting therewith the wdrkmen 
while prodneing thps^ ynann&ctnree, ainee there aro 
many expediting and facilitating methods of working, 
not generally known,, and strangers to the manufactures, 
though they k»aw pretty well the e^qpense of raising 
wheat, axe unacquainted with those short methods of 
working ; and thence, being apt to suppose more la- 
bour employed in the manufectgre than there reaUy is, 
are more easily imposed on in their yalue, and induced 
to allow more for them than they are honestly worth. 

11. Thus the advantage of having manufacttyret in 
a country does not consist, as is commonly supposed, 
in their highly advancing the value of rough malerialB, 
of which they are formed; since, though sizpennywortb 
offlax may be worth twenty shillings when worked into 
lace, yet the very caus^ of its being w<Hrth twenty rilil- 
lin^s is that, besides the flax, it haa cost nineteen shil- 
lings and sixpence in subsistence to the maaufacturerv 
But the advantage of manufactures is, that, under their 
shape, provisions may |be more easily carried to a fo- 
reign market : and by their means our traders -may 
more easUy cheat strangers. Few, where it Is nol 
made, are judges of the value of lace. The importer 
ma^ demand forty, and perhaps get thirty shillings for 
that which cost him but twenty. 

12 Finally, there 6<;ems to be but three ways for a 
nation te acquire wealth. The first is by war, as the 
Romans did, in plundering their conquered neighbours ; 
this is robbery.—- The second by c<Mnmerce, which is 
generally cheating. — ^The third by agricidture, the 
oply honest way, wherein man receives a real increase 
of the seed thrown into the ground, in a kind of con- 
tinual miracle, wrought by the hand of God in his 
favour, as a reward for his innocent life ana his virtu- 
oos industry. 

FRANKLIN. 
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PRIXIMINARY ADDRESS 
TO THE P£3«NSTLVAIfIA ALMANAC, 

XKTITULU), ^ 

MOR BICHAfUra ALMANAC, FOE THE TEAS ITS^T 
WRITTEir BT OB. F&AITKUV. 

I HATS hoards that nothing ^ves an author 00 great 
'' pleasure aa to find his works respectfully quoted by 
other learned authors. This pleasure I have seldom 
enjoyed ', for though I hare been, if I may say it with- 
out vanity, an eminent author (of Almanacs) annually 
now a firil quarter of a century, my brother authors in 
the saone way (for what reason I know not) have ever 
been very sparing in their st^lauses; and no other 
author has taken the least notieo of me : so that, di<f 
not my writings produce me some solid pudding, t&e 
great deficiency of praise would have quite discou- 
raged me. 

I concluded, at length, that the people were the best 
judges of my merit, for they buy my works ; an<J, be- 
sides, in my rambles, where I am not personally known, 
I have frequently heard one or other of my adages re- 
peated, with *^ As poor Richard says," at the end on*t. 
This gave me some satisfaction, as it showed not only 
that my. instr actions were regarded, but discovered 
likewise some respect for my authority ; and I own, 
thati to encourage the practice of remembering and 
repeating those wise sentences, I have sometimes 
quoted myself with great gravity. 

Judge then how much I have been gratified by an 
incident which I am going to relate to you. I stopped 
my horse lately where a great number of people were 
collected at an auction of merchants' goods. The hour 
of sale not being come, they were conversing on the 
badncjis of the times ; Jind one of the company called 
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td a plain^ clean, old man, with white locks, ^ Pray, 
Mmt Abraham, what think ye of the times ? Won't 
these heavy taxes quite ruin the country ? How shall 
we ever be able to pay them ? What would you advise 
US to?" Father Abraham stood up, and replied,— « 
•* If you'«niave my advice, TU give it to you in short ; 
^ for a weed to the wise is enough ; and many words 
wont fill a bushel,' as poor Richard says." They joined 
in dearing him to speak hia mind ', and, gathering 
round him, he proceeded as follows : 

" Friends (says he) and neighbours, the taxes are 
indeed very heavy ; and if those laid on by the govern- 
ment were the oidy ones we had to pay, we might more 
easily discharge them ; but we have many others, and 
much more grievous to some of us. We are taxed 
twice as much by our idleness, three times as much by 
our pride,. aRd four limes as much by our folly ; and 
from these taxes the commissioners cannot ease or de- 
liver US) by allowing an abatement. However, let us 
hearken to good advice, and something may be done 
^r US ; < God helps them that help themselves/ aer 
poor Bichard says in his Almanac. 

" It*would be thought a hard government that should 
tax its people one-tenth part of their time,, to be em- 
ployed in its service ; but idleness taxes many of us 
much more, if we reckon all that is spent m absolute 
sloth, or doing of nothing, with that which is spent in 
idle employments, or amusements that ameunt^o no- 
thing. Sloth, by bringing on diseases, absolutely short* 
ens life. ' Sloth, like rust, consumes fiister than labour 
wears, while the key oflen used is always bright,* as 
poor Richard says. < But dostihou love life ? then do 
not squander time, for that's the stuff life is made of,' 
as poor Richard says. How much more than is ne- 
cessary do we spend in sleep ! forgetting, that ' the ' 
sleeping fox catches no poultry, and that there will be 
sleep^g enough in the grave,* as poor Richard says. 
* If time be of all things the most preciousr^'yasting ' 
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time un0L be (m poor Riehurd wf) the gsmtaA pt^ 
diftlitj ;' since, as he elsewhere teUs ue, < Lost thoe 
|i never found again ; and what we call time enov^ffa, 
eiways proves little enough.' Let ue then vp and be 
doingi and doing to the purpose : so by dili|mnee riiaH 
we do more with less perplexity. ' Sloth aMkes all 
things difficult, but industry all easy/ as poor Richard 
says ; and, ' he that riseth hte must trot all day, and 
shall scarce pvertake his busmess at nigi^ ; while la- 
ziness travels so slowly, that poverty soon overtakes 
him/ as we read in poor Richard ', who adds, * Drive 
thv business, let noi that drive thee ;' and, * eaiiy to 
bed, and early to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy, 
and wise/ 

'^ So what signifies wishing and hoping ^ better 
times f We make these times better if we besdr our- 
selves. 'Industry needs not wish,' as poor Richatd 
s&ys; and, ' He that lives upon hope will die faiAiag.' 
^ There are no gsins without pains ; then help hanls^ 
for I have no lands ; or if I have, they are smartly 
taxed / and, (as poor Richard likewise observes) ' He 
that hath a trade hath an eAlate, and he that hath a 
calling hath an office of profit and honour ;' but then 
the trade must be worked at, and the callxng well fol» 
lowed, or neither the estate nor the office will enahle ns 
to pay our taxes. If we are mdustrioua, we shall never 
starve ; for, as poor Richard says, < At the WoAin^* 
man's house hunger looks in, but dares not enter.' Iktr 
will the bailiff or the constable enter ; for, ' ladostry 
pays debts, but despair increaseth them,' says poor 
Richard. What though you have found no treasure, 
nor has any rich relationleft you a legacy f ' IKUgenoe 
is the mother of good luck/ as poor Richard says y and 
< God gives all things to industry ; then plough deep 
litrhile sluggards ideep, and y*m will have com to eeU < 
and to keep,' says poor Dick. Work while it ia called 
to-day ; for you know not how much you may be hiB» 
dered to-merrowj wi^iel^ makes poor RiclMltffI ftay^ 
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*IKie l«*day is worth two to-morrows ;* and, fdrther, 
>*^Hwe yott fiomewhat to do to-morrow, do it to-day.' 
* If you were a servant, would yon not be ashamed 
that a good master should catch you idle ^ Are you 
then your own master, be ashamed to catch yourself 
idle,' as poor Dick says. When Uiere is so much to 
be done for yourself, your family, and your gracious 
kin^, be up by p^ep of day ; ' Let not the sun look 
'fiown, and «Ly, Inglorious here he lies !' Handle yout 
'tools withotEt mittens ; remember, that ' the cat in 
gbves catches no mice,* a^ poor Richard says. It is 
<rue, there is much to be done, and perhaps you are 
w^b^handed ', but stick to it steadily, and you will seo 
great efiects ; for, ' continual dropping wears away 
Mones, and by diligence and patience the mouse ate 
into the cable ; ahd light strokes fell great oiJls,' as 
.poor Richard says in his Abnitiubc, the year I cannot 
just now remember. 

" Methinks I hear some of you say, 'Must a man 
a0brd himself no leisure ?'•— I will tell thee, tny frjend, 
what poot Richard says : * Employ thy time well, if 
thou meanest to gain leisure ; and since thou art not 
Bure of a minute, throw not away an hour.' Leisure is 
tin^e for doing something useM : Uris leisure tlie dili- 
gent man will obtain, %^ the lii^y man nerer ; t^o^hiit, 
as poor Bicfaard says, ' A life of leisure and a life <:^ 
lazaicR0«se two thin^." Do you imagine th^t slolh 
wiH afibl^you mota comfort than labour ? No ; for, as 
poo^ iRiehard says, / Troubles spring from idleness, 
and grieirous toils from tieedless ease : many without 
labour would live by their bw-h wits only ; but they 
bmak for want of stock.' Whereas industry gives 
comfort, and plenty, and respect. * Fly plessures, and 
they'll follow you ; the diligent spinner has a largo 
shilt ; and, now I have a sheep and a cow, every body 
bidfi ine good-morrow */ all which is well said by poo. 
Richazd. 

. " But with our industry, we must likewise be stead , 

22 
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and settled and careful, and oversee our own ftSaiiv 
with oar own eyes, and not trust too much to others^ 
for, as poor Richard says, 

' I never saw an oft-removed Iree, 

Nor yet .an oft-removed family, 

That throve so well as one that settleQ be.' 

" And, a^ain, ' Three removes are as bad as a fire ;* 
and again, * Keep thy shop^ and thy shop will keep 
thee ;' and a^rain, * If you would have your businew 
done, go ; if not, send.' And again, 

' He that by the plough would thrive, 

Himself must either hold or drive.' 1^ 

And again, * The eye of the master will do more work 
than both^his hands ;' and again, ' Want of care does 
us merer dfonage than want of knowledge ;' and again, 
* Not to oversee workmen is to leave them your purse 
open.' Trusting too much to others^ care is the ruin of 
many : for, as the Almanac says^ ' In the afiairs of the 
world, men are saved not by faith, but by the want of 
it j' but a man's own care is profitable ; for, saith poor 
Dick, ' Learning is to the studious, and riches to the 
careful, as well as power to the bold, and heaven to the 
virtuous.' And, farther, * If you would have a faithful 
servant, and one that you like, serve yourself.* And 
again, he adviseth to circumspection and care, even in 
the smallest matters, because sometimes, * AUttle neg*- 
lect may breed great mischief;' adding, ^ For want of 
a nail the shoe was lost ; fof want of a ahoe the horse 
was lost ; and for want of a horse the rider was lost ;* 
being overtaken and slain by the enemy, all for want 
of care about a horse-shoe nail. 

** So much for industry, my friends, and attention 
to one's own business ; but to these we must add iru« 
gality, if we would make our industry more certainly 
successfiil. A man may, if he knows not how to save 
as he gets, * keep his nose all his life to the ffrindstone. 
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and die not worth a groat at ladt.* * A fat kitchen makes 
a lean will/ as poor Richard says ; and, 

' Many estates are spent in the ^ttmg : 

Since women for tea forsook spinning and knitting, 

And men ibr punch forsook hewing and splitting/ 

'* < If you would be wealthy, (says he, in another 
Almanac) think of saving, as well as of getting : the 
Indians have not made Spain rich, because her outgoes 
are greater than her incomes.* 

" Away then with your expensive follies, and you^ 
will not have much cause to complain of hard times, 
heavy taxes, and. chargeable families; for, as poor 
Dick says, 

' Women and wine, game and deceit, 
Make the wealth small, and the want great.* 

*' And, farther, * What maintains oneiij^^ would 
bring up two children.' Tou may think, philips, that 
a little tea, or a little punch now and then, dt^a little 
more costly,' clothes a little finer, and a Httle: entertain- * 
ment now and then, can be no great mavUer'; but re- 
member what poor Richard says, ' Many a little makes 
a.meikle ;' and, farther, * Beware of little expenses ; a 
small leak will sink a great ship ;' and again, ' Who 
dainties love shall beggars prove;' and, moreover, 
* Fools make feasts, and wiso men eat them.* 

'* Hero you are all got together at this sale of fine- 
ries and nicknacks. Tou call them goods ; but if you 
do not take care, they will prove evils to some of you. 
You expect they will be sold cheap, and perhaps they 
may for less than they cost ; but if you have no occa- 
sion for them, they must be dear to you. Remember 
wliat poor Richard says, ' Buy what thou hast no need 
of, and ere long thoushalt sell thy necessaries.' And 
again, * At a groat pennyworth pause a while.' He 
means, that perhaps the cheapness is apparent only, or 
not real ', or t)ie bargain, by straitening thee in thy 
business, may do thee more harm than good. For in 
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^(AOther plAc^ he s»ys, * Many kv^o been miaed by 
buying good peimyworthB.' Againi as poox ftiebard 
aays; ' It is fooUsh to lay out money in a purchase of 
repentance )' and yet tbia folly is practised every day 
at auctlonsi for want of minding the Aimanaot. ^ Wiee 
men (as poor Dick spys) learn by others' harms, fools 
scarcely by their own ; but Felix quern faciuMt aUena 
pericula cautum.^ W^ny a one, for the sake of finery 
on the back, have gone with a hungry belly, and half 
starved their funilies : ' Silk and satins, scarlet a^d 
Velvets, (as poor Richard says) put out the kitchen 
fire.* These are not the aecessariDs of life j they can 
scarcely be callod the conveniences ; and yet only be- 
cause they look pretty, how many want to have them ? 
The artificial wants of mankiiui thus become more no- 
meroUB than the natural ; and^as poor Dick says, < For 
ottto poor person there are a hundred indigent.' By 
tbisse and o^her extravagaiices, the genteel ajereduised 
to poverty, and forced to borrow c^ those whom they 
fonoerly dei^ised, but who, through industry and fru- 
gality, have maintained their standii^ ', in which case, 
ife appears plainly, ' A ploughman on his legs is. higher 
than & gentleman on his knees/ as poor Richard says. 
F^haps they have had a small estate left th^m,. which 
they knew not the getting of; Ihey tb&nk, * It is. day, 
and will never be night ', that a little to be spent out 
of so much is not wo^ minding : ^ A child auad a fool 
(as poor Richard says) imagine twenty shillings and 
twenty years can never be spent ; but always be talaiig 
cut of the meal-tub, and never putting in, soon comes 
to the bottom }' then, as poor Dick says, ' When the 
well is dry they know the worth of water.* Bat this* 
they might have known before, if they had taken his 
advice : * If you would know the value of money, go 
and try to borrow some ; for he that goes a borrowing 
goes a sorrowing ; and, indeed, so does he that lends 
to such iHJople, when he goes to get it aga^n.* Poor 
Dick farther advises, and says, 
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' Food pride of dreffi is %ur6 a very curie : 
Ere fdncy you consuh, consult your purse.' 

And again, ' Pride is ^s loud a beggar as Want, and a 
great deal more 'saucy.' When you have bought one 
fine thing, you must buy ten more, that your^appearance 
may be all of a piece ; but poor Dick says, * It is easier 
to suppress the first desire; than to satisfy all that fol- 
low it.* And it is, as truly folly for the poor to ape the 
rich, as the frog to swell, in order to equal the ox. 

' Vessels large may venture more, 
But little boats should keep near shore.* 

'Tis, however, a foUy soon punished ; for ' Pride that 
4ine8 on vanity, sups on contempt,' as poor Richard 
says. And, in another place, ' Pride breakfasted with 
Plenty, dined with Poverty, and supped with Infamy.* 
And, after all, of what use is this pride of appearance, 
fbt which so much is risked, so much ii^ suffered ? It 
cannot promote health, or ease pain, it makes no in- 
crease of merit in the person : it creates envy; it 
hastens misfortune. 

' What is a butterfly ? at best, 
He's but a caterpillar dress'd ; 
The gaudy fgp's his picture just/ 

as poor Richard says. 

'* But what madness must it be to. run in debt for 
these superfluities ! We are offered by the terms of this 
aale six months' credit ; and that perhaps has induced 
«ome of tts to attend it, because we cannot spare the 
ready money, and hope now to be fine without it. But, 
ah ! think what you do when you run in debt. You 
give to another power over your liberty^ If you can- 
not pay at the time, you will be ashamed to see your 
creditor : you will be in fear when you speak to him ; 
yoxL will make poor, pitiful, sneaking excuses, and by 
degrees come to lose your veracity, and sink into base 
downright lying ; for, as poor Richard says, ' The se- 
cond vice y.a lying ; the first is xonnin^ in debt.' And 
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again; to tba aama porpoea, ' Lying ridaa upon debt's 
back ;' wheraai a fraebom fin^iiflhanii oaght not to be 
ashamed nor afraid to speak to any man liying. "^vL 
porerty often deprives a man of all spirit and virtue : 
' It is hard for an empty bag to stand upright/ as poojr i 
Richard truly says. What would you think of that 
prince, or that government^ who would issue an edicts 
forbidding you to dress like a gentleman or gentiewo^ 
man, on pain of imprisonment or servitude ? Would 
you not say, that you were free, have a right to dress 
as you please, and that such an edict would be a breach 
of your privileges, and such a government tyrannical ? 
And yet you are about to put yourself imder that ty- 
mmy when you run in debt for such dress ! Tour cre- 
ator has authority, at his pleasure, to deprive you of 
your lii>erty, by confining you in gaol for Hfe, or by 
selling yon for a servant, if you should not be able to 
pfty him. When you have g€»t your bargain, yon may, 
perhaps, tlunk little of paymmit ; but ' Creditors (poor 
B.ichard teHs us) have better memories than debtors ^ 
and in another place he says, " Creditors are a super- 
stitious sect, great observers of set days and times. 
The day comes round before you are aware, and the 
demand is made before you are prepared to satisfy it. 
Or if you bear your debt in mind, the term which at 
first seemed so long, will, as it lessens, appear ex- 
tremely short. Time will seem to have added wings 
to his heels as well as at his shoulders. ' Those have 
a short Lent (saith poor Richard) who owe money to 
be paid at Easter.' Then sinoe, as he says, < The bor- 
rower is a slave to the lender, and the debtor to tho 
creditor ;' disdain the chain, preserve your freed0iii.9 
and maintain your independency : be industrious and 
free ; be frugs^ and free. At present, perhaps, you may 
think yourselves in thriving circumstances, and that, 
you can bear a little extravagance without iigury} bot> 

' For age and want save while you may. 
No morning^ sun lasts a whole day/ 
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•tf poor Richard saysr Gsdn xn&j be temporuy and 
woaxtein ; but ever, whiie y<»a live, expense is €cm 
pUunt a»d cerfeaia : and ^ it is easier to build two chim 
VAjn, than to keep one in fuel/ as poor Rickard says. 
@Q * Rather go to bed supperless than rise in debt.' 

* Get what you can, and what you ^ hold, 

'Tis the stone that will turn all your lead iaU> gold/ 

as poor Richard says. And when you have got the phi- 
loaotUiar's stone, sure you will no longer complain of 
bad timesyor the difficulty of paying taxes. 

" This doctrine, my friends, is reason and wisdom : 
but, after all, do not depend too much upon your own 
indufitry i^nd frugality,, and prudence, thongh exoellent 
things ; for they may be blasted without the blessing 
of Heaven : and therefore ask that blessing humbly, 
and be not uncharitable to those that at present seem 
to want it, but comfort and help them. Remember 
Job suffered, and was afterwards prosperous. 

** And now, to conclude, * Experience keeps a dear 
8chp<^ } bat fools will learn' in no other, and scarce in 
that ; for it is true, we may give advice, brjt we cannot 
gii:e conduct,' as poor Richard says. However, re 
meinber this, ' They that will not be counselled, can- 
l^ot be helped,' w poor Richard says ; and,' tiirther, 
that * If you will not hear Reason, she will surely rap 
your knuckles.' " 

Thus the old gentlexnan ended his harangue. The 
pdOifle heard it, and approved the doctrine, and imme 
diatfiy practised the contrary, just as if it had been a 
eommon sermon ; for the auction opened, and they be- 
ff$A to buy extravagantly, notwithstanding all his cau- 
tionit, and their own fear of taxes. I found the good 
vaim Jbad thoroughly studied my Almanacs, and digested 
i|E I had dropped on those topics, during the course of 
t«teiity-£Hre years. The frequent mention he made of 
IIM. must have tired every one else ; but my vanity was 
wonderfully delighted. with it, though I was conscious 
iikti not a tenth part of the wisdom was my own, which 
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h« ascribed to me, but rather the gkanings that I hact 
made of the sense of all ages and nations. However, 
1 resolved to be the better for the echo of it ', and 
though I had first determined to buy stuff for a new 
coat, I went away, resolved to wear my old one a little 
longer. Reader, if thou wilt do the same, thy profit 
will be as great as mine. 

I am, as eter, thine to serve thee, 

RICHARD SAUNDERS. 



THE INTERNAL STATE OF AMERICA. 

BSINO ▲ TRUE DESCRIPTION OF THE INTEREST AKB 
POLICY OP THAT VAST CONTINENT. 

There is a tradition, that, in the planting of New 
England, the first settlers met with many difficulties 
and hardships : as is generally the case when a civi- 
lized people attempt estabiishing themselves in a wil- 
derness country. Being piously disposed, they sought 
relief from Heaven, by laying their wants and die- 
tresses before tlie Lord, in frequent set days of &8tin|p 
and prayer. Constant meditation and discourse on 
these subjects kept their minds gloomy and discon- 
tented : and, like the children of Israel, there were 
many disposed to return to that Egjrpt which persecu- 
tion had induced them to abandon. At length, when 
it was proposed in the Assembly to proclaim another 
fast, a farmer of plain sense rose and remarked, that 
the inconveniences they sufTercd, and concerning which 
they had so often wearied Heaven with their compfaants, 
were not so great as they might have expected, and 
were diminishing every day as the colony strengthened; 
that the earth began to reward their labour, and to fur- 
nish liberally for their subsistence ; that the seas and 
rivers were found full offish, the air sweet, the climate 
nealthy; and; above all. that they were there in the 
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fiill enjojonent of liberty, civil andretigioos : he there- 
fere thought, that reflecting and conversing on these 
subjects would be more comfortable, as tending more 
to make them contented with their situation ; and that 
it would be more becoming the gratitude they owed to 
the Divine Being, if, insteadof a fast, they should pro- 
claim a thanksgiving. Hi; advice was taken ; and ^om^ 
that day .to this, they have, in every year, observed 
circumstances of public felicity sufficient to furnish em- 
ployment for B, thanksgiving day ; which is therefore 
constantly ordered and religiously observed. 

I see in the public newspapers of different States 
frequent complaints of hard times, deadness of trader 
scarcity of money, Slo. &c. It is not my intention to 
assert or maintain that these complaints are entirely 
without foundation. There can be no country or na- 
tion existing, in which there will not be some people 
so circumstanced as to find it hard to gain a livelihood ', 
people, who are not in the way of any profitable trade^ 
with whom money is scarce, because they have nothing 
to give in exchange for it ; and it is always in the 
power of a small number to make a great clamour. 
But let us take a cool view of the general state of our 
affairs, and perhaps the prospect will appear less 
gloomy than has been imagined. 

The great business of the continent is agriculture. 
For ohe artisan, or merchant, I suppose we have at 
least one hundred farmers, by far the greatest part cul- 
tivators of their own fertile lands, from whence many 
of them draw not only food necessary for their sub- 
sistence, but the materials of their clothing, fto as to 
need very few foreign supplies ;• while they have a sur- 
^ plus of productions to dispose of, whereby wealth is* 
gradually accumulated. Such \kQS been the goodness 
of Divine Providence to these regions, and so favour- 
able the climate, that, since the three or four years of 
hardship in the first settlement of our fathers here, a 
famine or scarcity has never been heard of amongst us ; 
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on the contrary, though some years may have been 
more, and others less plentiful, there has always been 
provision enough for ourselves, and a quantity to spare 
for exportation. And although the crops of last year 
were generally good, never was the farmer better paid 
for the part he can ^are commerce, as the published 
price currents abundantly testify. The lands he pos- 
sesses are also continually rising in value with the in- 
crease of population ; and, on the whole, he is enabled 
to give such good wages to those who work for hiin, 
that all who are acquainted with the old world must 
agree, that in no part of it are the labouring poor so 
generally well fed, well clothed, well lodged, and well 
paid, as in the United States of America. 

If we enter the cities, we find that since the Revo 
lution, the owners of houses and lots of ground have 
had their interest vastly augmented in value ; rents 
have risen to an astonishing height, and thence encou- 
ragement to incredsebuilding, which gives employment- 
to an abundance of workmen, as does also the increased ' 
Insury and splendour of living of the inhabitants thus 
made richer. These workmen all demand and obtain 
much higher wages than any other part of the world 
would afford them, and are paid in ready money. This 
rank of people therefore do not, or ought not, to com- 
plain of hard times ; and they make a very consider* 
able part of the city inhabitants. 

At the distance I live from our American fisheries, 
I cannot speak of them with any degree of certainty; 
but I have not heard that the labour of the valuable 
race of men employed in them is worse paid, or that 
they meet with less success, than before the Revolution. 
The whalemen indeed have been deprived of one mar- 
ket for their oil,' but another, I hear, is opening for 
them, which it is hoped may be equally advantageous ; 
and the demand is constantly increasing for their sper- 
maceti candles, which therefore bear a much higher 
price than formerly. 
^ There remain the merchants and shopkeepers. Of 
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these, though they make but a small part of the whole 
nation, the number is considerable, too great indeed 
for the business they are employed in ; for the con- 
sumption- of goods in every country has its limits ; the 
faculties of the people, that is, their ability to buy and 
pay are equal to a certain quantity of merchandise. If 
merchants calculate amiss on this proportion, and im- 
port too much, they will of course find the sale dull for 
the overplus, and some of them will say that trade 
languishes. They should, and doubtless will, grow 
wiser by experience, and import less. 

If too many artificers in town, and farmers from the 
country, flattering themselves with the idea of leading 
easier lives, turn shopkeepers, the whole natural quan- 
tity of that business divided among them all may af- 
ford too small a share for each, and occasion com- 
plaints that trading is, dead : these may also suppose 
that it is owing to scarcity of money, while, in fact, it 
is not so much from the fewness of buyers, as from the 
excessive number of, sellers, that the mischief arises ; 
and, if every shopkeepin^ farmer and mechanic would 
return to the use ofhis plough and working tools, there 
would remain of widows, and other women, shopkeep- 
ers sufficient for the business, which might then afford 
them a comfortable maintenance. 

Whoever has travelled through the various parts of 
Europe, and observed how small is the proportion of 
people in affluence or easy circumstances there, com- 
pared with those in poverty and misery ; the few rich 
and haughty landlords, the multitude of poor, abject, 
rack-rented, tythe-paying tenants, and half-paid and 
half-starved ragged labourers; and views here the 
happy mediocrity that so generally prevails throughout 
these States, where the cultivator works for himself, 
and supports his family in decent plenty ; will, me- 
thinks, see abundant reason to bless Divine Providence 
for the evi.lent and great difference in our favour, and 
he convin<:ed that no nation known ta us enjoys a 
greater share of human felicity. 
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It is trne, that in some of the States there lure paiti<$tt 
laid discords ; but let us look back, and ask if we .were • 
«ver without them f Such will exist wherever there is 
liberty ; and perhaps the^ help to preserve it. By the 
collision of difffsrent sentiments, sparks of truth are 
struck out, and political light -is obtained. THe difier 
ent fiu^tions, which at present divide us, aim all at the 
public good ; the differences are only about the various 
modes of promoting it. Things, actions, measures, 
and objects of all kinds, present themselves to the minds 
of men in such a variety of lights, that it is not possi- 
ble we should all think alike at the same time on every 
subject, when hardly the same man retains at all times 
Uie same ideas df it. Parties are therefore the ccnn* 
mon lot of humanity ; and ours are by no means more 
mischievous or less beneficial than those of other coiua 
tries, nations, and ages, enjoying in the same degree 
the great blessing of political liberty. 

Some indeed among us are not so much grieved for 
the present state of our affairs, as apprehensive for the 
future. The growth of luxury alarms them, and they 
think we are firom that alone in the high road to ruin. 
They observe, that no revenue is sufficient without eco- 
nomy, and that the most plentiful income of a whole 
people from the natural productions of their coimtry 
may be dissipated in vain and needless expenses ', and 
poverty be introduced in the place of affluence. — ^This 
may be possible. It however rarely happens ; ^r there 
seems to be in every nation a greater proportion of in- 
dustry and frugality, which tend to enrich, than ol 
idleness and prodigality, which occasions poverty ; bo 
that upon the whole there is a continual accumulation. 
Keflect what Spain, Gaul, Germany, and Britain were 
in the time of the Romans, inhabited by people little 
richer than our savages, and consider the wealth that 
they at present possess, in numerous well built cities, 
improved farms, rich moveables, magazines stocked 
with valuable manufactories, to say nothing of pl^t^, 
jewels, and coined money ; and all thiS; notwithstand- 
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iHg their bad, wasteful, plundering governments, and 
their mad destructive wars ; and yet luxury and extra- 
vagant living has never suffered much restraint in those 
jcountries. Then consider the great proportion of in- 
dartrious frugal ficrmers inhabiting ^e interior parts 
«if these Asiterican States, and of whom the body of our 
nation consiitSi and judge whether it is possible that 
IIm luxury of our seaports can he si^cieftt to ruin such 
a«6untry.-^If the importation of foreign luxunes oould 
Itiin a people, we should probably have been rUBMsd 
long ago; for the British nation claimed a right, and 
practised it, of importing among us not only the super- 
duities of their own production, but those of every na- 
tion under heaven ; we bought and consumed tiieWi, 
"and yet we flonrished and grew rich. At present our 
Independent governments may do what we could not 
then do, discourage by heavy duties, or prevent bf 
heavy prohibitions, such importations, and thereby 
grow richer ; — ^if, indeed, which may adimit of dispute, 
thd desire of adorning ourselves with fine clothes, pos- 
^aessing fine furniture, with elegant houses, &c. is not, 
by strongly inciting to labour and industry, the occa- 
idon of producing a greater value than is consumed in 
the grplification of that desire. 

The agriculture and fisheries of the United States 
Tare the great sources of our increasing wealth. He 
that puts a s^ed into the earth is recompensed, perhaps, 
by receiving forty out of it, and he who draws a fish 
otft of our water draws up a piece of silver.- 

Let us (and there is no doubt but we shall) be atten- 
tive to these, and then the power of rivals, with all 
their restraining and prohibitiiSg acts, cannot much 
lllirt us. We are sons of the earth and seas, and, like 
AnteBus in the fable, if in wrestling with \ Hercules, 
-we now and then receive a fall, the touch of our parents 
^U communicate to us fresh strength and vigour to 
:ren«it the contest. 

23 
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INFORMATION TO THOSE WHO WOULD 
REMOVE TO AMERICA. 

Many persons in Europe have directly, oir by letters, 
expressed to the writer of this, who is well acqa&inted 
with North America, their desire of tnuifaporting and 
establishing themselves in that country, but who ap- 
pear to have formed, through ignorance, mistaken ideas 
and expectations of what is to be obtained there ; he 
thinks it may be useful, tuid prevent inconvenient, ex- 
pensive, and fruitless removals and voyages of impro- 
per persons, if he gives some clearer and truer notions 
of that part of the world than appear to have hitherto 
prevailed. 

He finds it is imagined by numbers, thi^ the inha- 
bitants of North America are rich, capable of reward- 
ing, and disposed to reward, all sorts of ingenuity ; 
that they are at the same time ignorant of ail the sei- 
ences, and consequently that strangers, possessing ta- 
■^lents in the belles-lettres, fine arts, &c. must be higrhly 
esteemed, and so well paid as to become easily rich 
themselves ; that there are also abundance of profitable 
offices to be disposed of which the natives are not qua- 
lified to fill ; and tiiat having few persons of fiunily 
among them, strangers of b^rth must be greatly re- 
spected, and of course easily obtain the best of tiiose 
ofiices, which will make all their fortunes • that the 
governments too, to encourage emigrations fi:om Eu- 
ropi , not only pay the expense of personal transporta- 
tion, ^ut give lands gratis to strangers, with negroes to 
work for them, utensils of husbandry, and stocks of 
cattle. These are all wild imaginations ; and thoso 
who go to America with expectations founded upon 
them; will surely find themselves disappointed. 

The truth is, that though there are in that country 
few people so miserable as the poor of Europe, there 
are also very few that in Europe wpUld be called rich ■ 
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it is rather a general happy mediocrity that proTailtf. 
Inhere are few great proprietors of the soil, and few 
' tenants ; most people cultivate their own lands, or fol- 
low some huidicrall or merchandise ; very few rich 
enough to live idly upon their rents or incomes^ or Up 
pay the high prices given in Europe for painting, sta-^ 
tues, architecture, and the other worka of art that are 
more curious than useful. Hence the natural geniuses 
that have arisen in America, with such talents, have 
aniformly quitted that country for Europe, where they, 
can be more suitably, rewarded. It ia true that letters 
■ and mathematical Imowledge are* in esteem there, but 
they sjre at the same time more common than is appre- 
hended i their being already existing nine colleges, or 
universities, viz. four in New England, and one in each 
of the provinces of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland,, and Virginia-^^all furnished withr learn- 
ed professors ; besides a number of smaller academies 
these educate many of their youth in the languages, 
and those' sciences that qualify men. for the professions 
of divinity, law, or physic. Strangers, indeed,, are by 
no means excluded from exercising those professions , 
and the quick increase of inhabitants everywhere gives 
them a chance of employ, which they have in common 
with the natives. Of civil offices or employments, there 
are few } no superfluous ones, as in ilurope ; and it is 
a rule established in some of the States, that no office 
should be «o profitable as to make it desirable. The 
36th article of the constitution of Pennsylvania runs 
ejqireasly in these words : '^ As every freeman, to pre- 
serve his independence (if he has not a sufficient estate,) 
oaght to have some profession, calling, trade, or farm, 
whereby he may honestly subsist, there can be no ne- 
oessity for, nor use in establishing, offices of profit ; 
the usual effects of which are dependence and. servility ', 
Qlioecoming fireemen, in the possessors and expectants ; 
&ction,' contention, corruption, and disorder among the 
people. Wherefore, whenever an office, through in^ 
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«feMQ of 668 or oUwtwifle, beofNuetr lo pv^ftahto «» to 
«O0MiBa laaiiy to i^ily for it, the profits oof bt l» bs 
lessdiiedbgr the kgialatare.'* 

Tfaeae idew prevaUing more or lecn m tho United 
States, it «aiiBot be worth jusy man's whilty .who ha»a 
means of living at home, to expatriate hisiself in ho§m 
of obtaining a paofit^le civil office in America i asidas 
to miUtary offices, they are at aa end with the war, the 
armies being disbanded. Much^less is it advisable 
for a person to go thither, who ^as no s|her qjaality lo 
xecommend hnn than his birth. ^ Europe it has hi- 
dood its value ; bnt it is a commodity that cannot bo> 
carried to a worse market than to that of Amsrloay 
where people do not inquire concerning a strau^pery^ 
JS^het is hef but What can As dtk? If he has any iistt^ 
ful art, he is weleome ; i^d if he eaerciees it, i^nd bo* 
haves well, be will be respected by att that \afim hUns 
but a mere man of quality, who on that aocount wajole 
to live qpdn the pnUic by some office ei salary, will bs 
despised and disregarded. The husbandman is in ho-^ 
nour there, and even the mechanic, because tkmr em- 
ployments are useful. The people have a saying, tiiat 
€tod Almighty is himself a mechanic, the gf oatest ia 
the universe ; and ho is respected and admired move 
&r the variety, ingenuity, and utUity of Ins haadiovell 
works, than for the antiquity of his fkn^ly. They are^ 
pleased with the observation of a negrOj and fre^pieaftly 
mention it, that Boccarorra (mean^ the white maB> 
make de black man workee, make de horse wwkse, 
make de ox workee, make ebery ting wov^se, only de 
hog. He, de hog, no workee ; he eat, he dtiak, ho 
w^ about, he go to sleep when he please, he libb Wf» 
a gentleman. According to these opinions of the Ame- 
ricans, one of them would think himself more obliged 
to a genealogist, who could prove for him that his an* 
cestors and relations for ten generations had been 
ploughmen, smiths, carpenters, turners, weavers, ten- 
ners, or eyen shoemakers, and consequently that ther 
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Were useful luembers of society : than if he could only 
prove that they were gentlemen, doing nothing of va* 
Ine, but living idly on the labour of others, mere fruges 
e&hsumere natij* and otherwise good for notfdngj till 
by their death their estates, like the carcass of the ne- 
gro's gentleman-hog, come to be cut up. 

With regard to encouragements for strangers from 
^avemmont, they are really only what are derived from 
"good laws and liberty. Strangers are welcome, bc- 
'Canse there is room enough for them all, and therefore 
the old inhabitants are not jealous of them ; the laws 
•protect 'them sufficiently, so that they have no need of 
the patronage of great men ; and every one will enjoy 
Isecttrely the profits of his industry. But if he does not 
bring a fortune with him, he niust work and be indus- 
trious to Hve. One or tw6 years residence ^ve him 
-an the rights of a citizen , but the government does 
not at present, whatever it may have done in former 
times, hire people to become settlers, by paying their 
passage, giving land, negroes, utensils, stock, or any 
other kind of emolument whatsoever. In sho'rt, Ame- 
rica is the land of labour, and by no means what the 
English call Luhherland, and the French Pays de 
'CoeaguCf where the streets are said to be paved with 
half-peck loaves, the houses tiled with pancakes, and 
where the fowls fly abr^iit ready roasted, crying, Come 
eat me ' 

Who then are the kind of persons to whom an emi- 
gration to America may be advantageous ? And what 
arc the advantages they may reasonably expect ,•' 

Land being cheap in that country, from the vast fb- 
*rest8 still void of inhabitants, and not lively to be oc- 
cupied in an age to come, insomuch that the property 
of a hundred acres ^f fertile soil, full of wood, may be 
obtained near the frontiers, in many places, for eight 
, or ten guineas, hearty young labouring men, who un- 

* bom 

Merely to eat up the corn. watts. 
23* 
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dentand the husbandry of cotn and caMJlBy wklfltk v 
nisarly the same in that country aa in E(ili«pa> wav 
eatfUy establish thenuelvee there. A little monay^ awf^ 
od of the good wages they raceinre there while iknf 
work for others, dnahlea them to buy the.land aod ha^ 
gin their plantation, in which they are assisted by the 
good will of their neighbours, and some credit. Mi^ti- 
tudea of poor people from England, Ireland, Scotlaadf 
and Germany, have by this means in a few years be^ 
come wealthy fiumers, who in their own eountiiea, 
where all the lands are fully occupied, and-the wsges 
of labour low, could nover have emergad Iram tha 
mean condition wherein they were born. 

From the salubrity of the air, the healthiness of that 
ellmate, the plenty of good provisions, and the mmoci-. 
ragement to early marriages, by the certaiwiy of aub- 
aislende in cultivating the earth, the increase of inMiir 
tants by natural generation is very rapid in Americat 
and becomes still more so by the accession of strainers : 
hence there is a continual demand for more artisans of 
all the necessary and useful kinds, to supply those cul-t 
tivators of the earth with houses, and with furnitiuek 
and ute9sils of tho-grosser sorts, which cannot so well 
be brought from Europe. Tolerably good workmen in 
any of those mechanic arts are sure to find employ, 
and to be well paid for their wprk, there being «o re* 
straints preventing strangers from exercising any art 
they understand, nor any permission necessary. If 
they are poor, they begin first as servants or joum^y* 
men ; and if they are sober, industrious, and fragal, 
4iey soon become masters, establish themselves in bu- 
siness, marry, raise ft.milie6, and become rei^ectahle 
citizens. 

Also, persons of moderate families and capitalStWbOy 
leaving a number of children to provide for,are dmnNHiA 
of bring^Ug them up to industry ^ and to seoura as ta - t i si i 
to their posterity, have opportunities of doing it in 
America, which Europe does not afford. There they 
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tUij be taiif hi and praotui^. proit^Ifi meohftjaiiio uilfi 
vilhout incurriiig ^UgsiK^ oa that account i bv^xon t^A- 
«0RUmi7'> «e«|«i?i«g respect to such 9|)Uitie8. There 
9vM eapitals laid out in lands,, which 4^}y becpme 
more velw^le by the inoree^ of people, fJOfoiiTli flpU4 
preapeet ef ample fortuia«e thereafter ^r thoie chi^ren. 
The writer of thi9 has known seTeral instances ef IfMrge 
tracts of land bought on what was then the irontiers of 
Penasylyania, for ten ^ouoda per hundred aoree* which, 
after twenty years, when the settlements had been ex- 
tended far beyond them, s(dd readi^^ without any im- 
provement made upon them, for three pounds per aoM|. 
The acre in America is the same with the English apFj^y 
«r the acre of Normandy. 

Those who desire to understand the state of govera- 
ment in America, would do well to read the eonstitu- 
tionsof the several States, and the articles of ccmfede- 
^ration which bind the whcde together lor general pur- 
poses, under the direction of one Aieo^mbly, caUe4 the 
iDongress. These constitutions have been printed, by 
pfder of Congress, in America ; two editions of Uiem 
have been printed in London ; and a good translation 
0f them into FiiBncb> has lately been published at Paris. 

Several of the princes of Europe having of late, from 
fia opinion of advantage to arise by producing all com- 
moditsesand manufactures within their own dominions, 
so as to diminish or render useless their importations, 
have endeavoured to entice workmen from other coun- 
tnes, by high salaries, privileges, &c. Many persons 
pretending tp be skilled in various great manufkctures, 
imagining that America must be in want of them, and 
that the Congress would probably be disposed to imi- 
tate the princes above-mentioned, have proposed to go 
over on condition of having their passages paid, lands 
gtven,8alaries appointed, exclusive privileges for terms 
of years, &g. Such persons, on reading the articles of 
ooaftdoration, will find that the Congress have no power 
committed to them, or money put into their htnds, for 
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tach pttrposoB ; sad that, if any such encouragetneut is 
giyeDy it must be by the government of some separate 
■tate. Thifl, however , has rarely been done in America; 
and when it has been done, it has rarely succeeded, so 
as to establiBh a manufacture, which the country was 
not yet so ripe for us to encourage private persons to 
set it up ; labour being generally too dear, and hands 
difficult to be kept together, every one desiring to be 
a master, and the cheapness of land inclining many to 
leave trades ibr agriculture. Some indeed have met 
with success, and are carried on to advantage ; but they 
axe generally such as I'equire .only a few hands, or 
wherein great part of the work is performed by ma- 
chines. Goods that are bulky, and of so small a value 
as not well to bear the expense of freight, may oflen. 
be made cheaper in the country than they can be ixn* 
ported ; and the manufacture of such goods will be 
profitable wherever there is a sufficient demand. The 
farmers in America produce indeed a good deal of wool 
and flax, and none is exported — ^it is all worked up ; but 
it is in the way of domestic manufacture, for the ase 
of the family. The buying up quantities of wool and 
flax, with the design to employ spinners, weavers, &c. 
and form great establishments, producing quantities of 
linen and woollen goods for sale, has been several times 
attempted in difierent provinces ; but those projects 
have generally failed, goods of equal value being im- 
ported cheaper. And when the governments have'been 
solicited to support such schemes by encouragements, 
in money, or by imposing duties on importation of such 
goods, it has been generally refused, on this principle, 
that if the country is ripe for the manufacture, it may 
be carried on by private persons to advantage : and, if 
not, it is folly to think of forcing nature. Great esta- 
blishments of manufacture require great numbers of 
poor to do the work for small wages ; those poor are 
to be found in Europe, but will not be found in Ame- 
rica, till the lands are all taken up and cultivated, and 



t)u3 6^0698 of p«ople who cannot get Imd wwt emplQyo 
^ht. The manufacture of silk, th^y say^ u oaturaji 
ip FriincCf as th^ of cloth in England, because each 
coi^itry produces ifx plenty the first material ; but if 
{Ingland will l^ye a manufivcture of sil)^ as well as thAk 
of cloth, and France of cloth as well as that of silky • 
ib^BQ unnatural operations niust bo supported by mt^ 
tualprohibitions, or high duties on the importation of 
each other's goods ; by which means the workmen ar» 
^en^bled to tax the home coni(umer by greater- prices,. 
w^ile the higher wages they receive ipta^es them nei- 
ther happier nor richer, since they onify drink more and; 
work less. Therefore the governments in America do 
ilOthing to encourage such projects^ The people by 
this, moans are not imposed on either by the merchant 
ox meohanic : if the merchant demands too much pro^ 
•on imported shoes, they buy of the shoemaker ', and it 
he asks too high a price, they take them of the mer*- 
cJbumt : thus the two |>rofessions are checks on each 
other. The shoemaker however has, on the whole, a» 
considerable pront upon his labour in America* beyond 
what he had in Europe, as he can add to his price a 
fiqm nearly equal to all the expenses of fireight and 
commission, risk or assurance, &c. necessarily charged 
by. thje merchant. And the case is the same with the 
workman in every other mechanic art. Hence it is, 
that the artisans generally live better and more easily 
m America than in Europe ; and such as are good eco> 
n^omists make a comfortable provision for age, and ibr 
their children. Such may, therefore, remove with ad- 
vantage to America. 

In the old long settled countries of Europe, all arts, . 
trades, professions, farms, &c. are so full that it is dif 
ficttlt for a^ poor man who has children to place them 
where they may gain, or learn to gain, a decent live- 
lihood. The artisans, who fear creating future rivaW 
in business, refuse to take apprentices, but upon con- 
ditions of money, maintenance, or the like, which tho 
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parents are unable to comply with. Hence the youth 
ftre dTmgg9d op in ignorance of every gainful art, and 
obliged to beoome soldiers, or servants, or thieves, for 
a sabsistenee. In America the rapid increase of inha- 
bitants takes away that fear of rivalship, and artisans 
^I^iigly receive apprentices from the hope tif profit by 
their labour, during the remainder of the time stipu- 
lated, after they shall be instructed. Hence it is easy 
for poor families to get their children instructed ; for 

* the artisans are so desirous of apprentices, that many 
of them will even give money to the parents, to have 
boys from ten to fifteen years of age bound apprentiees 

, to them, till the age of twenty-one ; and many poor pa- 
rents have, by that means, on their arrival in the conn-' 
try, raised money enough to buy land sufiicient to esta* 
blish themselves, and to subsist the rest of the fomily 
by agriculture. These contracts for apprentices are 
made before a magistrate, who regulates the agreement 
according to reason and justice ; and, having in vieir 
the formation of a future useful citizen, obliges the 
master to engage by a written in4enture, not only that , 
during the time of service stipulated, tho apprentice 
idiall be duly provided with meat, drink, apparel, wash- 
ing, and lodging, and at its ^expiration with a complete 
new suit of clothes, but also, that he shall be taught to 
read, write, and' cast accounts ; and that he shall be 
well instructed in the art or professibn of his master, 
or some other, by which he may afterwards gain a h*ve- 
liliood, and be able in his turn to raise a fiunily. A^ 
copy of this indenture is given to the apprentice or his 
friends, and the magistrate keeps a record of it, to 
which recourse may be liad, in case of failure by the 
master in any point of performance. This desire among 
the masters to have more hands employed in working 
for them, induces them to pay the passage of young 
persons of both sexes, who, on their arrival, agree to 
serve them one, two, three, or four years ; those who 
have already learned a trade, agreeing for a shorter 



^ 
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term, in proportion to their skill, and the eoiuequent 
immediate value of their service*; and those who hxv 
jume, agreeing for a longer term, in consideration of 
being taught an art their pOveHy would not permil 
theffl to acquire in their own country. 

The almost general mediocrity of fortune that pre 
vails in America, obliging ' its people to follow some 
business for subsistence, those vices that arise usually . 
from idleness are in a great measure prevented. In- 
dustry and constant employment are great preserva* 
tives of the morals and virtue of a nation. Hence bad 
examples to youth are more rare in America, which 
roust be a comfortable consideration to parents. To 
this may be truly added, that serious religion, imder 
its various denominations, is not only tolerated, but re- 
spected and practised. Atheism is unknown there ; 
and infidelity rare and secret ; so that persons may 
live to a great age in that country without having their 
piety shocked by meeting with either an atheist or an 
infidel. And the Divine Being seems to have mani- 
fested his approbation of the mutual forbearance and 
kindness with which the different sects treat each other, 
by the remarkable prosperity with which he has been 
pleased to favour the whole country. 



THOUGHTS ON COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS. 

OF EMBARGOES UPON CORN, AND OF THE POOR. 

In inland high countries, remote from the sea, and 
-whose rivers arc small, running/roTO the country, and 
not \o it, as is the case with Switzerland ; great dis- 
Hiress m&y arise from a course of bad harvests, if public 
[granaries are not provided, and kept well stored. An- 
ciently, too, before navigation was so general, ships so 
plenty, and commercial transactions so well established, 
even maritime countries might be occasionally distress- 
«ed by bad crops. But such is now the fiicility of com- 
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mmtftiHiw between ihose coimtries^that an tmrestrain- 
•4 oomneree caoi icaree ever fail of procuring a 6affi- 
ftMBey fi» any of tbem. If indeed any government Ur 
io unprndeiit «s to iay its hands on imported corn, for- 
l»d its exportation, or compe! its sale at limited prices^ 
tkere the pei^e may suffer some famine from mer- 
ohuts avoiding their ports. But whofever commerce 
is known to be always iree, and the merchant absolute 
muter of his commodity, as in Holland, there will al> 
ways be a teaaonable supply. 

When an exportation of com taksa place, occasioned 
by a higher price in some foreign countries, it is com- 
■urn to raise a clamour, on the supposition that we 
ahali thefeby produce a domestic famine. Then fol- 
lows a prohibition, founded on the imaginary distresses 
of the poor. The poor, to be sure, if in dbtress, should 
be relieved ; but if the farmer could have a high price 
for his com &om the foreigfn demand, must he by a 
prohibition of exportation be compelled to taJLO a low 
price, not of the poor only, but of every one that eats 
bread, even the richest ? The duty of relieving the poor 
is incumbent on the rich ; but by this operation the 
whole burden of it is laid on the farmer, who is to re- 
lieve the rich at the same time. Of the poor, too, 
those who are maintained by the parishes have no right 
to claim this sacrifice of the farmer ; as while they 
have^ their allowance, it makes no difference to them, 
whether bread be cheap or dear. Those working poor, 
who now mind bosiness only Jive or foun days in the 
week, if bread should be so dear as te oblige them to 
work the whole six required by the commandment, do 
not seem to be aggrieved, so as to have a right to pub« 
lie redress. There will then remain, comparatively, 
only a few families in every district, who, from sickness 
or a great number of childreji, will be so distressed, by 
a hij^i price of corn, as to need relief; and these sfaoold 
be taken care of by particular benefactions, without 
restraining the farmer's profit. 



Those who f^aar, thstt esfjffoTtatioli ihay 8t> fkr tMfi 
the country of corn, ad to starve ouY^elves, ^eair wMt 
never did, hot h^ver 6an hapl^en. They may its well, 
when they view the tide ebbing towards the sea, feat 
that all the wateir Will leave the riVer. l*he price bf 
corn, like waiter, will find its own level. The more vrd 
6^port, the dearer it becomes at home ; the more is re^ 
eeived abroad, ^he cheaper it becomes there ; anil, ad 
soon as these prices are equal, the exportation stc^s 
of course. As the seasons vary in diHerent coimtries, 
the calamity of a bad harvest is never universal. If, 
tlten, all ports were always open, and all commerCd 
frei9, every maritime country would generally eat bread 
at the medium price, or average of all the harvests ; 
which would probably be more equal than we elm m&kd 
it by our artificial regulations, and t]t;erefl)re a ixiote 
steady encouragement to agriculture. The natioti Would 
all have bread at this middle price ; and that nation, 
which at any time inhumanly refuses to relieve the dis- 
tresses of another nation, deserves no compassion when 
in distress itself 

Of TBE EFFECT OF OEARNESS OF PROVISIONS UPOW 
WORlLINO, AND UPON MANUFACTURES. 

The common people do not work for pleasure gene 
Tally, but from necessity. Cheapness of provisions 
itiftkes them more |dle ; less work is then done, it is 
then more in demand proportionally, and of course the 
price rises. Dearness of provisions obliges the taianu- 
iacturer to Work more days and more hours ; thus more 
work is done than c(]^uals the usual demand : of cotirse 
it becomes cheaper, igskd the manufactures i& eonse- 
qoence. 

OF AN OPEN TRADE. 

l*erhaps, ih general, it would be better if govefh- 
nicfht meddled no farther with trade than to protect it, 
aiiH l^t it tiike its bourse. Most of the statutes or acCs, 
edicts, arrests, and placarts 6f parliaments, princes, 

24 
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and states, fiir regulating, direoting, or reetraimng of 
trade, have, we think, been either political blunders, 
or jobs obtained by artful men for private advantage 
under pretence of public good. When Colbert assea 
bled some of the wise old merchants of France, and 
desired their advice and opinion how he could b$st 
serve and promote commerce ; their answer, after con- 
sultatiou, was in three words oDly,Lai»s€z.nou9faire; 
*' Let us alone." — It is said by a very solid writer of 
Uie same nation, that he is well advanced in the science 
of politics, who knows the full force of that nazim* 
Pas trop gouvemer/* not to govern too much '," wludi, 
perhaps, would be of more use when applied to trade» 
than in any other public concern. It were therefore to 
be wished, that commerce were as free between all thft 
nations of the world as it is between the several coun- 
ties of England ; so would all, by mutual communicft* 
tions, obtain more ei^oyments. Those countries do not 
ruin each other by trade, neither would the natiomk. 
No nation was ever ruined by trade, even, seemioglyy 
. the most disadvantageous. 

Wherever desirable superfluities are imported indu8> 
try is excited, and thereby plenty is produced. W«|« 
only necessaries permitted to be purchased, men would 
work no more than was necessary for that purpose. 

OF PROHIBITIONS WITH RESPECT TO THE EXPORTATIOZT 
OF GOLD AND SILVER. 

Could Spain and Portugal have succeedtsd in exe*- 
cuting their foolish laws for hedging in the euekaoy as 
Locke calls it, and have kept at home all their gold 
and silver, those metals would by this time have been 
of little more value than so much lead or iron. . Th«r 
plenty would have lessened their value. We see the 
folly of these edicts ; but are not our own prohibitory 
and restrictive laws, that are professedly made wiUi in- 
tention to bring a balance in our favour from our ttade 
with foreign nations to le paid in money, and Iaw« to 
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pMTent the necessity of exTwrting that money, which 
if they could he thoroughly executed, would make mo- 
ney as plenty, and of as little value ; I say, are not 
saeh laws aldn to those Spanish edicts ; foUies of the 
some family ? 

OF TBS RETURNS FOR FOREIGN ARTICLES. 

In fact, the produce of. other eoimtries can hardly be 
obtained, unless by fraud and rapine, without 'giving 
the produce of our Umd or our industry in exchange 
for them. If we have mines of gold and silver, gold 
ithd silver may then be called the produce of our land ; 
if we have not, we can only fairly obtain those metals 
by giving for them the produce of our land or industry. 
When we have them, they are then only that produce 
or Ikidustry in another shape ; which we may give, if 
the trade requires it, and our other produce will not 
suit, in exchange for tlie produce of some other coun- 
try that furnishes what we hav6 more ofscasion for, or 
more desire. When we have, to an inconvenient de- 
gree, parted with onr gold and silvev^ our industry is 
■ttmnlated afresh to procure more ; that by its means 
we may contrive to procure the same advantages. 

OF RESTRAINTS UPON COMMERCE IN TIME OF WAR. 

When princes make war by prohibiting commerce, 
each may hurt himself as much as his enemy. Traders, 
who by their business are promoting the common good 
iof mankind, as well as farmers and fishermen, who la- 
/boor for the subsistence of all, should never be inter- 
rapted or molested in their business, but enjoy the pro- 
tection of all in the time of war, as well as in time of 
peace. 

This policy, those we are pleased to call barbarians 
have, in a great measure, adopted: for the trading 
9bbjects of any power, with whom the Emperor of 
Morocco may be at war, are not liable to capture, when 
within sight of his land, going or coming ; and have 
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otherwifle free liberty to trade and reside iiv his doml- 

nions. 

As a maritime power, we presume it is not tfu)sigii|^ 
right, that Great Britain should grant such freeclooiy 
except partially, as in the case of war i^ith Frai^<BQy 
when tobacco is allowed to be sent thither under the 
sanction of passports. 

SXCPAHOES Iir TKADE MAY BE GAINFUL TO EACH FART¥. 

In transactions of trade it is not to be supposed thi^t, 
like gaming, what one party gains the other must ne- 
cessarily l^se. The gain to each may be equal. If A 
has more corn thaii he ca^ consume, but wants cattle } 
and B has more cattle, but wants corn, exchange is 
gain to each : hereby the common stock of comforts i^ 
life is^increased. 

OF PAPSR CREDIT. 

It is Impossible for government to circumscribe ox 
fix the extent of paper credit, which must of course 
fluctuate. Crovemment may as well pretend to lay 
4qw|i rnfes for the operations or the confidence of eyer^ 
i]a4ividual in the course of his trad«. Any seeimng teni* 
porary evil arising must naturally work its own cure. 



HUMOROUS ACCOUNT 

OF A CUSTOM AMONG THE AMEIUCANS, ENTITLED WPITB- 

WASHING. 

ATTRIBUTED TO THE PEN OF DR. FRANKLIN. 

Although the following arjticle has not yet appeared 
in any collection of the works of this great philoso- 
pher, we are inclined to receive the general opiniooi 
(firom the plainness of the style, and the hufnour which 
characterizes it,) to be tho performance of Dr. Frank- 
lin. 

My wish is to give you some account of the people 
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of thefiie new States, but I am iur from being qualified 
for the purpose, having as yet seen little more than the 
cities of New York and Philadelphia. I have discovered 
but few national singularities among them. Their cus- 
toms and manners are nearly the same with those of 
England, which they have long been used to copy. 
For, previous to the Revolution, the Americans were 
from their infancy taught to look up to the English as 
patterns of perfection in all things. I hav'e observed, 
howevei\, one custom, which, for aught I know, is pe- 
euliar to this country ; an account of it will serve to 
fill up the remainder of this sheet, and may afford you 
some amusement. 

When a. young couple are about to enter into the 
matrimonial state, a never failing article in the mar 
riage treaty is, that the lady shall have and enjoy the 
free and unmolested exercise of the rights of white 
vmshing, with all its ceremonials, privileges, and ap- 
purtenances. A young woman would forego the most 
advantageous connexion, and even di8appoini>l^^ warm- 
est wish of her heart, rather than resign theliirvaluable. 
*ight. You would wonder what this privilege oftoMte' 
washing is : I will endeavour to give you some idea of 
the ceremony, as I have seen it performed. %^' 

There is no season of the year in which the lady 
may not claim hor privilege, if she pleases ; but the Jat" 
ter end of May is most generally fixed upon for the pur- 
pose. The attentive husband may judge by cert&in 
prognostics when the storm is nigh at hand. When the 
lady is unusually fretful, finds fault with the servants, 
is discontented with the children, and complains much 
of the filthiness of every thing about her— these are 
signs which ought not to be neglected ; yet they are 
not decisive, as they sometimes come on and go off 
again, without producing any farther effect. But if, 
when the husband rises in the morning, he should ob 
serve in the yard a wheelbarrow with a quantity of 
lime in it| of should see certain buckets with lime dis- 
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io|ved in water, there i» then no time to be' loet ; kd 
immediately locks up the i^wrtment or closet where 
hM papers or hii priyate property is kept, and putting 
tb^ key in his pocket, betakes himself' to flight : fbr a 
liUf^MAd, however beloved, becomes a perfect nuisance 
l^tafing this aeason of female rage, his' authcNrity is 8u« 
t^iriMlidll, his eoq^bsion is suspended^ and the vei^ 
ficiiUibh, Who cleans the brasses in the kitchen becomea 
of more consideration and importance than him. He 
has nothing for it, but to abdicate, and run from an evil 
which he can neither prevent nor mollify. 

The huflliand gone, the ceremony begins. The walis 
are in a few minutes stripped of their fhmiture ; paint- 
ingSt prints/ and looking-glasses lie in a huddled heap 
about the floors ; the curtains are torn from the testers, 
the beds crammed into the windows ; chairs and tables, 
bedsteads and cradles, crowd the yard ; and the garden 
fence bends beneath the weight of carpets, blankets, 
cloth cloaks, old coats, and ragged breeches, ffere 
may be seen the lumber of the kitchen, forming a dark 
and confused mass .* for the foreground of the picture , 
gridirons and fryingpans, rusty shovels and broken 
tongs, 'Spits ajid pots, and the fractured remains of rush- 
bottomed chairs. Tfiere a closet has disgorged its bow- 
els, cracked tumblers, broken wine glasses, phials of 
forgotten physic, papers of unknown powders, seeds 
and dried h«ibs, handfuls of old corks, tops of teapots, 
and stoppers of departed decanters ; — ^from the raghole 
in the garret to the rathole in the cellar, no place 
escapes unrummaged. It would j^eem as if the day of 
general doom was come, and the utensils of the house 
were dragged^forth to judgment. In this tempest, the 
words of Lear naturally present themselves, and might, 
with some alteration, be made strictly applicable : 



■." Let the great gods, 



That keep this dreadfu] pudder o'er our heads, 
Rnd out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch, 
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Thai hast within thee, undjvulged crimes 
Unwhipt of justice !" — 

— *-" Close pent-up guilt. 
Raise yoiur concealing continents, and ask 
These dreadftil summoBers grace I'' 

This c^remonj completed, aiul the house tboroiighlj 
eyacuaiedy th^ next q^eratioa is to smear the walls an4 
ceilings of every room and closet with brushes dijyked 
ia a solution of lime, called vihite-wash; to pour buck-' 
•ts of wa^er oyer every floor, and scratch all the parti- 
tions and wainscots with rough brushes wet with ifOSip- 
^ds, and dipjped iu stone-Qutter's sand. The windoii^s 
\i^ no means escape the general deluge. A servant 
^rambles out upon the penthouse, at the tv^ of her 
nepk, and with a mug in her hand, and a bucket within 
reaeh, she dashes away innumerable gallons of water 
Q^ainst the glass panes ; to the great annoyance of the 
passengers in the street. 

Ji\ave boe^i told that an action at law was once 
brought against one of these water-nyipphs, by a per, 
9on who bad a new suit of clothes spoiled by this ope^ 
TS^on ; but, after long argument, it was determined by 
the whole court, that the action would not lie, inas- 
much as the defendant was in the exercise of a legal 
^ight, a|id not answerable for the consequences ; and 
80 the poor gentleman was doubly nonsuited ', lor he 
Ipst notonly his suit of clothes, but his suit at law. 

These smearings and scratchings, washings and dash- 
ings, being duly performed, the next ceremony is to 
cleanse and replace the distracted furniture. Tou may 
biive seen a house raising, or a ship launch, when all 
tibe hands within reach are collected together : recol- 
lept, if you can, the hurry, bustle, confusion, and noise 
of such a scene, and you will have some idea of this 
cleaning match. The misfortune is, that the sole ob- 
ject is to make things clean ; it matters not how many 
useful, ornamental, or valuable articles are mutilated, 
ei^suffer death uiider ^~»;^ : a n^idiogany chair 
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and carved frame undergo the same discipline ; they 
are to be made clean at all events ; but their preserva^ 
lion is not worthy of attention. For instance, a fine 
large engraving is laid flat upon the floor ; smaller 
prints are piled upon it, and the superincumbent weight 
cracks the glasses of the lower tier ; but this is of no 
consequence. A valuable picture is placed leaning 
against the sharp corner of a table ; others are maditt 
to loan against that, until the pressure of the whole 
forces the comer of the table through the canvass ot 
the first. The frame and glass of a fine print are to be 
cleaned; the spir.it and oil used on this occasion are 
•ofiered to leak through and spoil the engraving ; no 
matter, if the glass is clean, and the frame shine, it ia 
sufficient : the rest is not worthy of consideration. An 
able arithmetician has made an accurate caleuhtion, 
founded on long experience, and has discovered, that 
the losses and destruction incident to two whitO'-wash* 
ings are equal to one removal, and three removals equal 
to one fire. 

The cleaning fi-olic over, matters begin to resume 
their pristine appearance. The storm abates, and all 
would be well again, but it is impossible that so great 
a oonvulsion, in so small a community, should not pro- 
duce some farther effects. For two or three weeks 
after the operation the family are usually afflicted wi& 
sore throats or sore eyes, occasioned by the caustie 
quality of the lime, or with severe colds from the ex 
halations of wet floors or damp walls. 

I know a gentleman, who was fond of accounting for 
every thing in a philosophical way. He considers this, ~ 
which I have called a custom, as a real periodical dis- 
ease, peculiar to the climate. His train of reasoning 
is ingenious and whimsical ; but I am not at leisure to 
^iye you a detail. The result was, that he found the 
distemper to be incurable ; but after much study he 
conceived he had discovered a method to divert the 
evil he could not subdue. For this purpose he can^d 
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9^ small building, about t\felve fe^t squ^rd, to be erect? 
ediu his garden, and fi^niebed witlji soine ordfji^jf 
chairs an,4 iables.; ^d a few prints of the cheapest fioit 
were hung against the walls. His hope wa^s, tiutt wJ^en^ 
the \yhite-washing frei^zy seized the females of his £^r 

I milyf they might repaif to this apoxtment, iuj# scru]!^^ 
and s|aiear, and scour, to their hearths content ; and so 

I spend the violence of the disease in this out-post, whi]|9. 
he enjoyed himself in quiet at head quarters. ]3ut t^ 
experiment did not answer his expectation ; it was im- 
possible it should, since a principal part of the grati- 
fication consists in the lady's having an uncontrolled 

I right to torment her husband at least once a yeitr, «n4 
to turn him out of doors, and take the reins of gpvera- 
nient in;to her own hands. ' 

There is a much better contrivance than tl^ of tfa^ 
philosopher's ; which is, to cover the walls of the hpi^se 
with paper : this is gemerally done ; and, thctugh it can- 
not a^lishi it at least sho^ens the period of female 
dominion. The paper is decorated with flowers of va- 
ripus fancies, uid made so ornamental, that the women 
have ^n^ittedthe fashion without perceiving the design. 
There is also another alleviation of the husband's dis- 
tress ) he generally has the privilege of a small ro.om 
or closet for his books and papers, the key of which he 
is allowed to keep. This is considered as a privileged 

r place, and stands like the land of Goshen amid the 
plagues of Egypt. But then he must b^ extremely cap- 
tious, and ever on his guard ; for should he inadvert- 
ently go abroad and leave the key in his door, the house- 
maid, who is always on the watch for such an oppor- 
tunity, immediately enters in triumph with buckets, 
brooms, and brushes ; takes possession of the premises, 
and forthwith puts all his books and papers to rigkSs — 
to his utter confusion, and sometimes serious detriment. 
For instance : 

A gentleman was sued by the executors of a trades- 
man, on a charge found agninst him in the deceased's 
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bookf, to the amount of thirty pounds. The defendant 
was strongly impressed with an idea that he had dis- 
charged the debt and taken a receipt ; but as the trans- 
action was of long standing, he knew not where to find 
the receipt. The suit went on in course, and the time 
approached when judgment would be obtained against 
him. He then sat seriously down to examine a large 
bundle of old papers, which he had untied and diff 
played on a table for that purpose. In the midst of 
his search, he was suddenly called away on business 
of importance ; he forgot to lock the door of his room^^ 
The housemaid, who had been long looking out tor 
such an opportunity, immediately entered with the 
usuid implements, and with great alacrity fell to clean- 
ing the room, and putting things to rights. The first 
object that struck her eye was the confiised situation 
of the papers on the table ; these were without delay 
bundled together like so many dirty knives and forks ; 
but in the action a small piece of paper fell unnoticed 
on the floor, which happened to be the very receipt iix 
question : as it had no very respectable appearance, it 
was s6on after swept out with the common dirt of the 
room, and carried in a rubbishpan into the yard. The 
tradesman had neglected to enter the credit in his book ; 
the defendant could find nothing to obviate the charge^ 
and so judgment went against him for the debt and 
costs. A fortnight after the whole was settled, and the 
money paid, one of the children found the receipt among 
the rubbish in the yard. 

There is also another custom peculiar to the city of 
Philadelphia, and nearly allied to the former. I mean 
that of washing the pavement before the doors every 
Saturday evening. I at first took this to be a regula- 
tion of the police ; but, on further inquiry, find it is a 
religious rite, preparatory to the sabbath ; and is, I 
believe, the only religious rite in which the numerous 
sectaries of this city perfectly agree. The ceremony 
begins about sunset, and continues till about ten or 
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eleven at night. It is very difficult for a stranger to 
walk the streets on those evenings } he runs a continual 
risk of having a bucket of dirty water thrown against 
his legs ; but a Philadelphian foom is so much accus- 
tomed to the danger, that he avoids it with surprising 
Posterity. It is from this circumstanciB that a Phila- 
delphian may be known any where by his gait. Tho 
streets of New York are paved with rough stones ; 
these indeed are not washed, but the dirt is so tho- 
roughly swept from before the doors, that the stones 
stand up sharp and prominent, to the great inconveni- 
ence of those who are not accustomed to so rough a 
path. But habit reconciles every thing. It is divert- 
ing enough tu see a Philadelphian at New York ; he 
walks the streets with as much most painful caution^ 
as if his toes were covered with corns, or his feet lamed 
with the gout ; while a New Yorker, as little approving 
the plain masonry of Philadelphia, shuffles along the 
pavement like a parrot on a mahogany table. 

It must be acknowledged, that the ablutions I have 
mentioned are attended with no small inconvenience ; 
but the women would not be induced, from any consi- 
deration, to resign tlieir privilege. Notwithstanding 
this, I can give you the strongest assurances, that the 
women of America make the most faithful wives and 
the most attentive mothers id the world ; and I am sure 
you will join me in opinion, that if a married man is 
made miserable only tme week in a whoje year, he will 
have no great cause to complain of the matrimonial 
bond. 

lam^ Ac 
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ANSWER TO THE ABOVE, 

IS THE CITARACTER OF A I.Ai>T ', BVT iDkALLT Bf 

THE SAME HAND. 

SIR, 

I HAVE lately sc6n a letter upon the subject o^ white- 
iD€tshingf in which that necessary duty of a good house- 
wife is treated with unmerited ridicule. I should pro- 
bably have forgot the foolish thing by this time *, hxkt 
the season coming on which most women think suita- 
ble for cleansing their apartments &om smoke and dirt 
of the winter, I find this saucy author dished up in 
every family, and his flippant performance quoted 
wherever it Wife attempts to exercise her reasonable 
prerogative, or execute the duties of her iitation. Wo- 
men generally employ their time to better purpose thu 
scribbling. The cares and comforts of a family rest 
principally upon their shoulders ; hence it is that tliere 
are but few female authors j and the men, knowing Iiow 
n^ccfssary our attentions are to their happiness, take 
'eveiry opportunity of discouraging literary accomplish- 
ments in the fair sex. You hear it echoed from every 
({uarter. — ' My wife cannot make verses, it is true > but 
she makeis an excellent pudding ; she can't correct the 
jireisB, but she can correct her children, and scold her 
sbtvants with admirable discretion : she can't iihravel the 
intricacies of political economy and f /deral govero- 
ment ; but she can knit charming stoclcngs/ And this 
they call praising a wife, and doing justice to her cha- 
racter, with much nonsense of the like kind. 

I say, women generally employ their time to much 
better purpose than scribbling ; otherwise this facetious 
writer had not gone so long unanswered. Wet have 
ladies who sometimes lay down the needle and tako 
up the pen ; I wonder none of them have attempted 
BOH» reply. For my part. T 5o not pretend to bo an 
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author. I never appeared in print in my life, but I 

can no longer forbear saying something in answer to 

such impertinence, circulate how it may. Only, siTi 

con»der our situation. Men are naturally inattentive, 

to the decencies of life ; but why should I be so com 

plaisant f I say, they are naturally filthy creatures. If 

it were not that their connexion with the refined sex 

polished their manners, and had a happy influence on 

the general economy of life, these'lords of the creation 

would wallow in filth, and populous cities would infect 

the atmosphere with their noxious vapours. It is the 

attention and assiduity of the women thst prevent men 

from degenerating into mere swine. How important 

then are the services we render ; and yet for these very 

services we are made the subject of ridicule and fun. 

Base ingratitude ! Nauseous creatures ! Perhaps you 

may think I am in a passion. No, Sir, I do assure you 

I never was more composed in my life ; und yet it is 

enough to provoke a saint to see how unreasonably we 

are treated by the men. Why now, there's my husband 

—a good enough sort of a man in the ml^n — ^but I will 

give yon a sample of him. He comes into the parlour 

the other day, where, to be sure, I was cutting up a 

piece of linen. '^ Lord !'* says he, " what a flutter here 

is ! I can't bear to see the parlour look like a tailor's 

shop : besides, I am going to make some important 

philosophical experiments, and .must have sufficient 

room." Tou roust know my husband is one of your 

would-be philosophers. Well, I bundled up my linen 

as quick as I could, and began to darn a pair of ruf 

fles, which took no room, and could give no oflence. I 

thought, hoVever, I would watch my lord and master's 

important business. In about half an' hour the tables 

were- covered with all manner of trumpery ; bottles of 

water, phials of drugs, pasteboard, paper and cards, 

glue, paste, and gum-arabic; files, knives, scissors, ne^* 

dies, rosin, wax, silk, thread, rags, jags, tags, books, 

pamphlets, and papers liord bless me ! I am almost 

85 
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qui of breath, and yet I have ziot enomerated half the 
^rticlofl- Well, to work he went, and although I did 
not understand the object of his manoeuvres, yet I could 
BU^iontly discover that he did not succeed in ^ny one 
operation. I 'was glad of that, I confess, and with good 
reason too : for, after he had fiitigued iiiniself with mis- 
chief, like a monkey in a ddna shop, and had called the 
servants to clear every thing away, I took a view of 
the scene my parlour exhibited. I shall not even at- 
tempt a minute description ; suffice it to say^ that he 
h^td overset his ink-stand, and stained my best maho* 
gany table with ink ; he had spilt a quantity of vitriol, 
and burnt a large hole in my carpet : my marble hearth 
was all over spotted with melted rosin : besides this, 
he had broken three china cups, four wine glasses, two 
tumblers, and one of my. handsomest decanters. And, 
after allf &8 I said before, I perceived that he hftd not 
succeeded in any one operation. By the by, teU your 
friend, the whitewash scribbler, that this is one means 
by which our closets become furnished with halves of 
china bowls, cracked tumblers, broken wine-glasBes, 
tc^s of teapots, and stoppers of departed decanters. I 
1 say, I took a view of the dirt and devBBtation my phi- 
losophic husband had occasioned ', and there I sat, like 
Patience on a monimient, smiling at grief -, but it work- 
ed inwardly. I would almost as soon the melted rosin 
and vitriol had been in his throat, as on my dear mar 
ble hearth, and my beautiful carpet. It is not true 
thfit women have no power over their own feelings ', far 
notwithstanding this provocation, I said nothing, or 
neiLt to nothing : for I only observed, very pleasantly, 
what a lady of my acquaintance had told me, that the 
reason why philosophers are called literary men, is he 
cause they make a.great litter : not a word^ore : kow- 
ever, the servant cleared. OtWity^ and downsa^ the phi 
losophcr A friend dropt in soon after — " Your set 
^ant. Sir, how do you do?" " O Lord! I am almost 
"**igued to death; 1 have been all thc.jnoi«ing,mi|)|il|g 
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philosophical experimentB." I was now xtiore h'ardl j 
put to it to smother a laugh than I had been jast be- 
fore tb contain my rage ; my precious Went out Aboi 
After, and I, as you may suppose, mustered all my 
fbrces: brushes, buckets, soap, sand, limeskiils, and 
cocoanut ehells, with aU the powers of housewifery^ 
were immediately employed. I was certainly the best 
philosopher of the two ; for my experiments succeeded, 
and his did not. All was well again, except my poor 
carpet-^my vitriolized carpet, which still contixmed a 
moumftil memento of philosophic fury, or rather phi- 
losophic folly. The operation was scarce over, when 
m came my experimental philosopher, and tdld me| 
with all the indifference in the world, that he had in- 
vited six gentlemen to dine with him at three o'clock. 
It was then past one. I complained of the short notice ; 
" Poh ! poh !" said he, '' you can get a leg of mut 
ton, and a loin of veal, and a few potatoes, which will 
do well enough.'^ Heavens ! what a chaos must the 
head of a philosopher be ! a leg of mutton, a loin of 
veal, and potatoes ! I was at a loss whether I should 
laugh or be angry ', but there was no time for deter ■ 
mining : I had but an hour and a half tx> do a world of 
business in. My carpet, which had sufiered in the 
cause of experimental philosophy in the mornings was 
destined to be most shamefully dishonoured in the af 
ternoon by a deluge of nasty tobacco juice. Gentle 
men smokers love segars better than carpets. Think, 
Sir, what a woman must endure under such circum. 
stances ; and then, after all, to be reproached with her 
cleanliness, and to have her white-washings, her scour 
ings, and scrubbings, made the subject of ridicule, it 
is more than patience can put up with. What I have 
now exhibited is but a small specimen of the injuries 
we sustain from the boasted superiority of men. Bat 
we will not be laughed out of our cleanliness. A wo 
man would rather be called any thing than a shUf as a 
man wou^ rather be thousrht a knave than a fool. I 
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had a ^^at deal mote to aay, but am called away ; w» 
are just preparing to whito-wasb, and of co^irae I have 
a deal of buamesa on my hands. The white-waah 
bucketa are paraded, the bmshea are ready, my hmband 
10 gone off—flo much the better ; when we are upon a 
thorough cleaning, the first dirty thing to be removed 
is one's husband. I am called for again. Adieu. 



FINAL SPEECH OF DR. FRANKLIN IN THE 
LATE FEDEl^ CONVENTION.* 

MB. MKXSIDEIIT, 

I CONFESS that I do ^ot entirely approve of this con- 
atittttion at present ; but, Sir, I am not sure I shall 
never approve it ; for having lived long, I have expe- 
rienced many instances of being obliged, by better in 
ibrmation or fuller consideration, to change opinions 
even on important subjects, which I once thought 
right, but found to be otherwise. It is, therefore, that 
tha older I grow, the more apt I am to doubt my own. 
jtfdgment, and to pay more respect to the judgment of 
others. Most men, indeed, as well as most sects in 
religion, think themselves in possession of all truth, 
and that whenever others differ from them, it is so far 
error. Steele, a protestant, in a dedication, tells the 
pope, that, "the only difference between our two 
churches, in their opinions of the certainty of their doc- 
trines is, the Romish church is infallible, and the church 
ef England never in the wrong.*' But, though miay 
private persons think almost as highly of their own in 
fallibility as that of their sect, few express it so natu 
rally as a certain French lady, who, in a little dispute 

« 

''Our reasons for ascribing this speech to Dr. Frahklio are 
its intemal evidence, and its having- appeared with bis name 
durwg his lifetime^ uncontradicted^ in an American periodical 
publicatiou. 
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with her sister, said, '< I don't know how it |iappe^8, 
sister, but I meet with nobody but myself that is alway^ 
in the ri^ht." H n*y a que moi qui a tonjours rAis&ik. 
Inthbse sentiments, Sir, I agree to this boBstitutibn^ 
trith.idl its firalts, if they are such ; -because 1 think i 
general goTernment necessary for us, and there is nd 
form of government but what may be a blessihg, if well 
jitoiiilstered ', and I belieirej farther, that this is likely 
td be well sdmuiistered Jfot ^ eburse of years, and oaii 
dttly end in despotism, as other forms have done before 
it,-t#hehthe people shall become so Corrupted ^ to 
need despotic goyeirnment, being incapable of any Oth- 
er. I doubt, too, whether any other convetition we pan 
obtein Inay be aMe to make a better constitution : for 
#hen yoU assemble a>;iumber of ihen, to have the lid- 
viuatage of thdlr joint Wisdom, you inevitably assemble 
with those me& all- their prejudices, their passions, their 
errors of opinion, theii: local interests, and their se]£sh 
yiews. From such^m assembly can a perfect produc- 
tion be expected ? It therefore astonishes me, Sir, i<s 
ft^- this system approaching so near to perfoction as 
it does ; and I think it will astonish our enemies, who 
are waiting With confidence, to hear that our councils 
are confounded, like those of the builders df Babylon, 
and that our States are on the point of separation, only 
ttfnl^^ hsredter for the purpose (^ cuttiiig eaeh 
other's throats. 

Thus I consent. Sir, to Uiis constitution, because I 
expect no better, and because I am not sure that this 
is not the best. The opinions I have had of its etrol'i 
1 aaetifice to the pt^o good. I have never whispeted 
a jg^Uable of them abroad. Within these walls they 
wete}>orp, said here they shall die. If every one of 4tis^ 
in'retnmiog to otur eoiifirtituents, were to report the 
oijoctknui he hais had to it, and endeavour to gain pat 
tisam iasuppovt of them, we might prevent its being 
goneirally reoeiv«d, and thereby lose aU the salutary 
«^et« and great advantages ressHkig naturally tn oui 

25* 
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favour amoDg fattiga natioiWi a« well as among ens 
aelTesy firom our real or apparent unanimity. Mueli 
of the atrengith and effioiaiicy of any govammenty in 
proeuring and secoring h^kpineaa to the people, de- 
pends on opinion ; on the general opinion of the good 
neaa of that government, as well as of the wisdom and 
integrity of its governors. 

I hope, therefore, that fi>r oar own sakes, as a pari 
of the people, and for the sake of our posterity, we 
hall act heartily and nnanimooflly in recommending 
this constitution, wherever our influence may eitend, 
and turn our future thoughts and endeavours to ih» 
means of having it well administered. 

On the whole, Sir, I cannot help expressing a wish, 
that every member of the Convention, who may still 
have oliylections, would with me, on this occasion, doubt 
a little of his own infallibility, and, to make manifesl 
our unanimity, put his name to this iuBtrument. 

[The motion was then made for adding the last fox 
mnla, viz. 

Done in Convention, by the unanimous consent^ Ac. 
which was agreed to, and added acoordiAgly.] 



PREFERENCE OF BOWS AND ARROWS IN 
WAR^ffO FIRE-ARMS. 
TO MAJOR-GENERAL LEE. 
dxaH sir, Philadelphia, Feb. 11, 1776. 

Ths bearer. Mens. Arundel, is directed by the Con* 
gress to repair to General Schuyler, in order to be em- 
ployed by him in the artillery service. He proposes 
to wait on you in his way, and has requested me to 
introduce him by a line to you. He has been an officer 
in the French service, as you will see by his oommis- 
«ions ; and, professing a good will to our cause, I hope 
he may be useful in instructing our gunners and ma- 



/ 
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iroflteB : perkips he may advise in openiBg the nailed 
oanaon. 

I received the enclosed the other day from an offi- 
cer, Mr. Newland, who served in the two last wars, 
and wais known by General Gates^ who spoke well of 
iiim to me when I was at Cambri^e. He is desirotu 
now ofenterinff into yoor service. I have advised him 
to wait npoQ you at New York. 

They still talk big in England, and threaten hard ; 
but their language is somewhat civUler, at least not 
quite so disrespectful to us. Byd^gteea they oojne to 
their senses ', but too late, I fancy, for their interest. 

We have got a large quantity of saltpetre, one hun- 
dred ai^ twenty ton, and thirty more expected. Pow- 
der mills are now wanting ; I believe we must set to 
work and make it by hand. But I still wish, with yoi;t, 
that pikes could be introduced, and I would add bows 
and arrows : these were good weapons, and not wisely 
laid aside. 

1. Because a man may shoot as truly with a bow as 
with a common musket. 

3. He can discharge four arrows in the time of 
charging and discharging one bullet. 

3. His object is not taken from his view by the 
smoke of his own side. 

4. A flight of arrows seen coming upon them terrifies 
and disturbs the enemy's attention to his business. 

5. An arrow sticking in any part of a man, puts him 
hors du comhat till it is extracted. 

6. Bows and arrows are more easily provided every 
where than muskets and ammunition. 

Polydpre Virgil, speaking of one of our battles 
against the French in Edward the Third's reign, men* 
lions the great confusion the Qnemy was thrown into, 
sagittarum fmbe, from the English ; and concludes, Est 
res profecto dietu mirabiUs ut tantus ae patens ezerct^ 
ius a soUsfer^ JngUeis sagktarus vUtusfiterU; adeo 
Anghis est sagUtipotenSj et id genus armorum palet 
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If M nutol} Mcnraftum was done by arrowt wkfta meii 
won Bome defensive armour, how much more m^ 
h^ done now that it is out of use ! 

I am glad jroa ace come to Netr Toik, bat I >alie 
Wiih yoKOL could be in Oanada.. There ia a kind of sos- 
^filiae in metx*s nindA here at preaent, WsitiBf|r to aee 
wbhit tenna wiU be ofiered from England. I expect 
none that we can accept ; and when that is getemfly 
aeeni we ahaJl be mofce unaniniDua and snore deetraire : 
then Your pressed aolemn league and .ootfenant witf 
go better down, and perhape most of oinr. other strong 
meaeiites be adopted. 

I am always gli^d to hear from jan» bdt I do not de- 
serve your favours, being so bad a correspondent. M^ 
eyes will now hiurdly serve me to write l^ night, and 
these short days have been all taken up by such va^ 
jriety of business that I seldom can sit down ten 
minutes without interruption-^God give yon sueeefls! 

I am, with the greatest esteein» 
Yours ajSeetionately, 
B. FRANKI^IN. 



ON THE THEORY OP THE EARTH. 
TO ABBE SOULIAVE. 

SIR, Passy, Septeittber S3, lUBl 

I RtTvim the papers with some corrections. 1 did 
'not find coal mines under the calcareous rock «i Der" 
bysfaire. I only remarked, that at the lowest part of 
that rocky mountain, which was in sight, there ure tt 
eystsr shells mixed with tiae stone ; and part of tl:e 
high oountry ^ Beihy being probably as mueh aboVA 
the level of the eea, as the coal mines of Whitehaven 
were below, it seemed a proof that there had beeifr « 
great bosdeversnneat ia the sur&oe of that ieland/iottM 
patt of it having been depressed tindef tho^eeaftttUd 
^olhet parts^ whieh had been uni^r it, b^ taiiSed ^b^** 
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it. Sttch changes in the superficial parts of the globe 
seemed ta me unlikely to happen, if the earth were 
solid at the centre. I therefore imagined that the in- 
ternal parts might be a fluid more dense, and of greater 
specific gravity than any of the solids we are acquaint- 
ed with ; which therefore might swink in or upon that 
fiq;^. Thus the surface of the globe woidd be a shell| 
capable of being broken and disordered by the violent 
movements of the fluid on which it rested. And, as air 
has been compressed by art so as to be twice as dense 
as water, in which case, if such air and water could be 
contained in a strong glass vessel, the air would be 
seen to ti&e the lowest place, and' the water to float 
above and upon it ; and, as we know not yet the de- 
gree of density to which air may be compressed, and 
M. Amontons calculated, that, its density increasing, as 
it approached the centre in the same proportion as 
above the surface, it would, at the depth of leaguesi 
be heavier than gold, possibly the dense fluid occupying 
the internal parts of the globe might be air compressed. 
And as^the force of expansion in dense air when heated, 
is in proportion to its density ; this central air might 
afford another agent to move the surface, as weU as 
be of use in keeping alive the central fires ; though, as 
you observe, the sudden rarefaction of water, coming 
into contact with those fires, may be an agent sufficient- 
ly strong for that purpose, when acting between the 
incumbent earth and the fluid on which it rests. 

If one might indulge imagination in supposing how 
such a globe was formed, I should conceive, that all the 
elements in separate particles, being originally mixed 
m confusion, and occupying a great space, they would 
(as soon as the Almighty nat ordained gravity, or the 
mutual attraction of certain parts, and the mutual re- 
pulsion of other parts, to exist) all move towards 
their common centre : that the air being a fluid whose 
parts repel each other, though drawn to the common 
iJentre by their gravity, would be densest towards the 
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centre, and rarer as more remote ; consequently » aL 
bodies, lighter than the central parts of that air, and 
immersed in it, would recede from the centre, and 
rise till they arrive at that region of the air, which was 
of the same specific gravity with themselves, where 
they would rest ; while other matter mixed with the 
lighter air, would descend, and the two, meeting, would 
form the shell of the first earth, leaving the upper at- 
mosphere nearly clear. The original movement of 
the parts towards their common cmtre would form 
a whirl there ; which would continue in the turning 
of tiie new formed globe upon its axis, and the great*> 
est diameter of the shell would be in its equator. If 
by any accident aflerwards the axis should be changed^ 
the dense internal fluid, by altering its form, must 
burst the shell, and throw all its substance into the 
confusion in which we find it. I will not trouble 
you at present with my fancies concerning the manner 
of forming the rest of oar system. Superior beings 
smile on our theories, and at our presumption in 
making them. I will just mention that youi^ obser- 
vation of the ferruginous nature of the lava, which 
is thrown out from the depths of our volcanoes, gave 
me great pleasure. It has long been a suppoution^of 
mine, that the iron contained in the substance of the 
globe has made it capable of becoming, as it is, a great 
magnet ; that the fluid of magnetism existis perhaps 
in flJl space ; so that there is a magnetical North and 
South of the universe, as well as' of this globe ; and 
that if it were possible for a man to fly firora st^ tof 
star, he might govern his cburse by the compass ; that 
it was by the power of this general magnetism this 
globe became a particular magnet. In soft or hot 
iron the fluid of magnetism is naturally difiused equal- 
ly ', when within the influence of a magnet, it is drawtt 
to. one end of the iron, made denser there and rarer at 
the otfi^fs^ While the iron continues, soft and hot^ !♦ 
is only a temporary magnet : if it cools or* grows hard, 
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in that situfttlon, H becomes a permanent one, the 
magnetic fluid not easily xesuming its equilibrium. 
Perhaps it may be owing to the permanent magnetism 
of this globe, which it had not at first, that its axis is 
at present kept parallel to itself, and not liable to the , 
change^ it formerly suffered, which occasioned the 
rupture of its shell, the submersions and emersions of 
its lands, and the confusion of its seasons. The present 
polar and equatorial diameters diiiering Ik'om each 
other near ten leagues, it is easy to conceive, in casa 
iBome power should shift the axis gradually, and place 
it in the present equator, and make the new equator 
pass through the present poles, what a sinking of the 
waters would happen in the present equatorial regions, 
and what a rising in the present polar regions ; so that 
vast tracts would be discovered that now are under 
water, and others covered that now are dry, the Water 
rising and sinking in the diffisrent extremes near five 
leagues ! Such an operation as this possibly occasioned 
much of Europe, and, among the rest, of this moun- 
tain of Passy, on which I live, and which is composed 
of limestone, rock, and sea shells, to be abandoned by 
the sea, and to change its ancient climate, which seems 
to have been a hot one. The globe being now become 
a perfect magnet, we are perhaps safe from any future 
change of its axis. But we are still subject to the ac- 
cidents on the surface, which are occasioned by a wave 
in the internal ponderous fluid : and such a wave is 
produced by the sudden violent explosion you men- 
tion, happening from the junction of water and fire 
under the -earth, which not only lifts the incumbent 
earth that is over the explosion, but, impressing with 
the Ban^e force the fluid under it, creates a wilve that 
may run a thousand leagues, lifting, and thereby shak- 
ing p.ui;ce9sively, all the countries under which it pass- 
es, I Jinow not whether I have expressed myself so 
cl^ACly^ as not to get 01:^ of your sight in these reve- 
xies. If they occasipu any new inquiries, and produce 
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ft better hypotheeis, they will not be quite useless. You 
aee I have given a loose to imagination, but 1 approre 
ranch more yonr method of philosophiaing, which pro- 
oeede upon actnal observation, makes a collection of 
facts, and concludes no faither than those ft,ct8 will 
warrant. In my present circumstances, that mode of 
studying the nature of the globe is out of my power, 
and ther tore I have permitted myself to wander a little 
in the wiMs of fancy. With great esteem, I have tjie 
honour to be, 

. Sk, &c. 

B. FEANXLIN. 

P. S. i have heard that chemists can by their art 
decompose stone and wood, extracting a considerable 
quantity of water from the one, and air from the other. 
It seems natural to conclude from this, that water ana 
air were ingredients in their original composition : for 
men cannot make new matter of any kind. In the 
same manner do we not suppose, that when we con- 
sume combustibles of all kinds, and produce heat or 
light, we do not create that heat or light, we only de- 
compose a substance which received it originally as a 
part of its composition t Heat may thus be consi^lered 
as originally in a fluid state ; but, attracted by organiz- 
ed bodies in their growth, becomes a part of the solid. 
Besides this, I can conceive that, in the first assembUge 
of the particles of which this earth is composed, each 
brought its portion of the loose heat that had been con- 
nected with it, and the whole, when pressed together, 
produced the internal fire which still subsists. 

LOOSETHOUGHTS ON THE UNIVERSAIi 

FLUID, ETC. 

Passy, June 25, 1784. 
Universal space, as far as we know of it, seems to 
be filled with a subtle fluid, whose miotion, or vibratioOt 
is oaUed light. 
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This fluid miQr possibly he the same withUxat which, 
being attracted by and entering into other more Solid 
matter, dilates the substance, by separatiiijg the con- 
stituent particles^ and so rendering some solids duid, 
abd maintaining the koidity of others : of which fluid 
when our bodies are totally deprived, they are said to 
he frozehj when th6y have a prober quantity, they are 
in health, and fit to perform all itakr ifonl^dhs ; it is 
then called natural keat : when too muiih^' it is called 
fever ; and when forced into the body in ^o great a 
quantity from without, it gives pain by separkting and 
destroying the flesh, and is then called buhiing ; and 
the fluid so entering and acting is called fire. 
; • . While organized bodies, animal or vegetable, are 
y augmenting in growth, or are supplying their continual 
wastb, is not this done. by attracting and consolidating 
i' this fluid called fire, so as to form of it a part of their 
;| substance ? and is it not a separation of the parts of 
if such subkance, which, dissolving its solid state, sets 
that subtle fluid at liberty, when it again makes its ap- 
/ pearance as fire ? 

For the power of man relative to matter seems 
i{ limited to the dividing it, or mixing the various kinds 
of it, or changing its form and appearance by diflTerent 
compositions of it ; but does not extend to the making 
'Or creating of new matter, or annihilating the old : 
thus, if fire be an original^lement, or kind of matter, 
its quantity is fixed and permanent in the world. We 
cannot destroy any part of it, or make addition to it ; 
we can only separate it from that which confines it, and 
so set it at liberty, as when we put wood in a sUuation 
to be burnt : or transfer it from one solid to another, 
as when we make lime by burning stone, a part of the 
fire dislodged from the wood being left in the stone. 
fif&y not this fluid, when at liberty, be capaUe of 
pekietratitlg and entering into all bodies, organized 
oir xi6t ; quiititig ettstiy in tot^ity those not orgftklit- 
od ; and quitting easily in part those which ttrd ; thd 
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<ff Jir. parmittin^ tliam tx» ippnuHiii. 'JI '■w^HiiiBiiiig. linm 
jimffK, m ^mpnrtitM as it» <[iiwHiij> la fnmiiriHfaed. or 
iMi^numtivt ' Cr t rmr. the ^sstrar ^mvuy if tfas ^ac^ 
C&nt<w ')t* -ur which fhns«»tIiR ^xrticiBs 'if this find tr 
mnnm; with ttee fltttexs to wtucn. it is ■"»"''"*— r, of 
AtMkA 'tr \MNnr .^ 

t)n^» ltlP^t: JMSL fo IiaffR a. ^seat ^niiy \«cii&. w:ttEn. 
5tinna X will ^nit :i» wUd to nnicer widL dmt &i^ aui 
l{5 Alf Ji^if ]i it in ^apnur, lesenn^ 1^ anibi cofit to t&s- 
95tu*.tL, itnU fhA di^i^rBft ineaflixsi&iK ItT-die ti&Bsmaiiutarr 

THk ^inipoiiv AMft acticiittt to this fimi; ftoft aft m 
<i«i;7(iin kit-ti^c duty KwisctfSr azul tto vn^pmr i 
in f:un, f^tAuun;^ hue littlfr (if i£, ia 
Wlutf »««<%imw fvi tixat fiiiii.' I^seaF it 
Mi«vt)^h«r]»< «iii mix ««mallj wieeb the sBcvcnal aaaas «£* 
fl)M; Motem kitU ' Or &i«s » apttexkal a tiaiut of as, 
«6%YWH^, AT ii««» Kfcixft^ tntb vzj attraeted bj fUs globe, 
«A«t ;iti;>(^Q«!vt 4r piw&e<f op oalf tv a certain k%]tt from 
je« «>yf!*ft^j Vf thfrffWter wwgte «rf' «r remain tliero 
iw;rr<yQrMt*A^ ih* gVii«y and ^ocee&ng with it zoond 

In «*]#:;}) fAMtif » there maj be a et wi ti imity or com 
mari«4',:Kli<>n isf this fluid through the air q[iiite down to 
t^M^ «afth^ U it not bj the Tjbratioiia given to it by the 
mtn t)Mt ii^ht appear* to na ; and may it not be, that 
tfVtify r/ne of the infinitely nnall vibrallona, striking 
efttntntm matter with a certain fiirce, enter its sob- 
tinntAi, are held there by attraction, and angmented by 
•tieeeeding ribrations, till the matter has received as 
maeh ae their force can drive into it f 

la it not thus that the surface of this globe is conti- 
nually heated by sucli repeated vibrations in the day, 
and cooled by the escape of the heat when those vibra- 
\).iona are discontinued in the nighty or intercepted and 
:• llioeted by clouds ? 
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FRANKLIN'S ESSAYS. 303 

1b it not thus that fire is amassed, and makes the 
l^reatest part of the substance of combustible bodies ? 

Perhaps when tliis globe was Qrst formed, and its 
original particles took their ^lace at certain distances 
firom the centre, in pipportion to their greater or less 
gravitj^i the fluid fireV attracted towards that centre, 
might in great, part be oUiged, as lightest, to take 
place above the rest, and thus form the sphere of fire 
above supposed, which would afterwards be conti- 
nually diftiinishing by the substance it aflbrded to or« 
ganized bodies ; and the quantity restored 'to it again 
by thebui^ning or other separating of the partro£ilMtf0 
bodies. 

Is not the' natural heat of oiumals thus produced, by 
separating in ^gestion the parts of food, and setting 
their fire at liberty ? 

Is it not tiiis sphere of fire which kindles the wan- 
idering globes that sometimes pass through it in our 
course round the sun, have their surface kindled by it, 
«nd burst when their included air is greatly rarefied by 
the heat «n their burning surfaces ? 
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d02 FRANKLIN'S ESSAtIi. 

part aaaomed and fixed remaining tiU the body is dis^ 
■olved ? 

Is not this fluid which keeps aannder the particles 
of air, permitting them to approadi, or separating them 
more, in proportion as its quantity is diminished or 
augmented ? Is it not the greater gravity of the par- 
ticles of air which forc^ the particles of this fluid to 
mount with the miftters to which it is attached, as 
smoke or vapour ? 

Does it Bot seem to have a great affinity with water, 
since it will quit a solid to unite with that fluid, and 
go ofl* with it in vapour, leaving the solid cold to the 
touch, and the degree measurshle by the thermometer ? 

The vapour rises attached to this fluid; but at a 
certain height they separate, and the vapour descends 
in rain, retaining but little of it, in snow or hail leas. 
TVhat becomes of that fluid ? Does it rise above our at- 
mosphere, and mix equally with the universal mass of 
the same kind ? Or does a spherical stratum of it, 
denser, or less mixed with air, attracted by this globe, 
and repelled or pushed up only to a certain height from 
its surface, by the greater weight of air remain there 
surrounding the globe, and proceeding with it round 
the sun ? 

In such case, as there may be a continuity or com 
munication of this fluid through the air quite down to 
the earth, is it not by the vibrations given to it by the 
sun that light appears to us ', and may it not be, that 
every one of the infinitely small vibrations, striking 
common matter with a certain force, enter its sub- 
stancoi are held there by attraction, and augmented by 
succeeding vibrations, till the matter l^as received as 
much as their force can drive into it f 

Is it not thus that the surface of this globe is conti- 
nually heated by sucli repeated vibrations in the day, 
and cooled by the escape of the heat when those vibra- 
'^ons are discontinued in the night, or intercepted and 
is^^ected by clouds ? 
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FRANKLIN'S ESSAYS. 303 

1b it not thua that fire is amaseed, and makes the 
l^reatest part of the sulystance of combustible bodies f 

Perhaps when this globe was ^rst formed, and its 
original particles took their ^lace at certain distances 
firom the centre, in popportion to their greater or less 
gravity, the flidd fiire, ^tracted towardii that centre, 
might in great, part be diliged, as lightest, to take 
place above the rest, and thus fom the sphere of fire 
above supposed, which would afterwards be conti- 
nually diniinishing by the substance it aiSbrded to or- 
ganized bodies ; and the quantity restored ^<o it again 
by the burning or other separating of the parts oCliMips 
bodies. 

Is not the' natural heat of ammals thus produced, by 
separating in £gestion the parts of food, and setting 
their fire at liberty ? 

Is it not this sphere of fire which kindles the wan- 
tiering globes that sometimes pass through it in our 
course round the sun, have their surface kindled by it, 
«nd burst when their included air is greatly rarefied by 
the heat on their burning surfaces ? 
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